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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


Summer Session Begins July 2. 


LEADING 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
m Mason, Mus. D A.C.M., 
Ross »A.C.M 


H. W. GREEN E, Sec'y and Treas., 


19-21 EK, 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 





Professional Cards. 





Professional Cards payable strictly inadrance, 


M NINA BER rINI-H| 


SOPRANO 
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SWEET, 


GEORGI! 


PERA TORIO, CONCERT 
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t 18th Street 


Dr. CARI 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


C, WHITNEY COOMBS, 


M OGDEN CRA 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
LAMPERTI. 
and Walr 


Jence : 408 South 18th Stree 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIE RSCH, 
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EMILIE BENIC DE ‘SE RRANO, 
Prima Donna 


SIGNOR CARLOS A. SE -RRANO, 
Musical C« uct 
Vor MI - INS 7 rt PE 


Piano and Harmony 


t 


n and develop- 
to an artistic 


Ser 


ral soc 


508 East 14th Stre x 
ADOLF GLOSE, 

CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Re 1 Tea 
\ ress, 1 Rue de ¢ 


iin, 
PHILIPP ROTH, 
Aut 


Breit 


Miss. AMY 


Tea 


FAY, 


1er in New York of t 
DEPPE METHOD 
33 West 3ist Street 


HERBERT CLARKE, 


enor r T Dr 


CHAS. 


MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


FISCHER 
BARITONE, 


FRANCIS POWERS, 


c Hall, 57th St. and7t 
New York 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


EMILIO BELARI, 


ARTHU R 


ASSO—( 


BERESFORD, 
“dM Hall, Bostor 
THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mrs. BELLA 


WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher 


# East 7 Street 


BEC KER, 


TEACHER 


GUSTAV L. 
CONCER 
1402 Lexingtor ioene D 
HARRISON MILLARD, 
Vocal Instructor, 
19 East Mth Street 
Mrs, ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Shake- 


VOCAL CULTURI 


HELENE von DOENHOFF, 


Prima Donna Contralto. 
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GUSTAV HINRICHS, 


VocaL Stupio; 





OPERA 
124 East 23d St., New York City. 


WEDNESDAYS AND 


A SPECIALTY. 


SATURDAYS. 


ee York 


| Miss. AL ICE G ARRIGUE, 


Vocal 


SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. 


123 West 


INSTRUCTION, 


,» New York. 


30th Street 
Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
a ng October 1 
The Hetherington, 
571 Park avenue 


MAX TREUMAN 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio ar 
( re 101 West 8¢ 86th Street 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTN IEY, 


ae ee eres 
ion Sq . New Yo 


d Opera 
New Yi ork 


MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 


ios, Operas, Vocal Instruc 
145 We st 82d Street 


ncerts, Orator 

Address: 

TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 


Address from Devember 15 care of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, 19 Union Square, New York 


PAUL 


WM. H. 
TENOR 


RIEGER, 
ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York 
Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 


71 East 52d Street, New York 


MME. EMM A RODERIC x, 


Rat | De velopment and C 


123 We st 80th Street, New 


LUISA CAPPIANI. 


Vocal 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Str 
’. E. MAC 


CONCERT (¢ 


CLYMONT, 


IRGANIST, 


ress “Mr, \\ 
+, New Y 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 
Violin Virtuos« 

in \ lin and Ensen 

1 108 East 23d Street, New 


giver 
106 an 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
pervidapeagee MASTER, 
n in von E PRODUC TION and 
‘ L rv A’ 1 ION and special lessons to art 
in STYLE | REPERTOIRE 
OPERA, Roles r restudied 
aaa ir mage Rest trac 
tative and Ariain th 
CONCERT. - Suitable rér 
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ists 
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iderings of Re- 
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familiar t% 


Zin English with Lyric 
ith the language 


Works rest 


fth Avenue 
Rece 


78 F 
tion He 





WALTER PETZE T, 
Pianist and Composer. 
Home Studio: 169 East 69th Street 


BROWN 


Dexter), 


MARIE LOVELL 
(Mrs 


er 


Tea 


PROF. RIVARDE, 


Vi 
30 East 23d Str 
PERCY, 


nd Conce 


RICHARD T. 
Accompanist a 
n Oratorio A npaniments a spe 
Y. E. Bristol, Room 27, Carnegie 
WILLIAM H. LEE, 
sate of American, Emn 
Clara Louise Ke 
Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 
Studie: 98 Fifth Ave., Room 7, New York. 
( Tuesd lays and Saturdays.) 


rt Organist. 


SARITONE, 


a Juch and 
gg Opera ¢ ompanies 


CARL ‘BRUCKH AUSEN, 


Concert Pianist. Pupil of Barth, 
School, of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills. 
engagements and pupils. 


Berlin High 
Will receive 





204 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


Mr. PERLEE V. JERVIS, 


Teacher of the Piano. 
Mason’s Touch and Technic 
Studio: satis Music Hall, New York 


E EDWARD M. YOUNG, 


Baritone, 
(Conductor of Boonton, N J., Choral Union), and 
Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Me zz0 Soprano, 
Instruction in Ve ] 


Studios: Th een N 
Broad St.,, Newark, N. J 


FRANK DE RIALP, 


Legitimate School of Singing. 


15 East 16th Street, New York 


CLARENCE LUC 
pupils in piano and 


feceives 


CLARA ASHER-LUCAS, 
Of London Philharmonic Con 
Solo Pianist. 
soard per year, $250 
», Re gent e. 


’ Park, 
yn, Eng 


MISS WEEKS’ HOME 


*or American girls - 
in, Germany F< 
CORA Ric BY, 


Ssiring 
e 


31 Crest 


Beachm 


DAVID G. HENDERSON, 
Tenor—Oratorio and Concert. 


For term i dates appl 


18 Eas t ud Street 


Sar 


, New York 


CONRAD WIRTZ, 

Pianist and Teacher, 
f Piano at Grand C 
udio: 190 W. 134th Street, 


nservat 


aily, be een 12 
1062 Halse 


Mme. Florenza d’Arona, 
The Certificated Authority 


and Exponent of 


LAMPERTI (&lder) 
Pupil and Assistant Teacher el 
years Pri ima Donna of the princi 
1 n Europe and America 
ation to Stage. 
Is’ an Te acher Course. 
124 East 44th St., New York. 
LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND ( ‘ONDUC TING, 
152 Tremont St *t, Boston 


Chickering 


TRACY, 


Auth¢ 
thod 


CHARLES LEE 


forte iustre tior 


rized Teacher 


1: No 9 Music Hall, s7th St and tth Ave 


FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 
Vocal Instru 
135 East sth ‘Street New 


MME. 


York, 


Mrs. G ERTRUDE L U THER, 
SOPRANO 
Oratorio and Song Recitals 
Lessons in Singing 
41 E ast 2ist St reet, 


Concert, 


New York 


Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 
Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Etc. 
Care Novello, Ewer & Co., 
21 East 17th Street, New York 
SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. 
Vocal Instructi 
151 East 62d street 


TOEDT, 
on. 


,» New York 
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‘DEAR S1r—I have been much pleased with 
the PRAcTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 


Roval Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESBSDAN, GHBHRMARN YT. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils, 88 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Pref. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Déring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prot. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus, 
Dec.,&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmann, Music Director H8pner, Organist Janssen ; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitzmacher; for Voea! Culture, Iffert, Frdiul, von 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agi. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single 
branches. Principal admission times, beginning of Apriland beginning of September. Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the offices of Tux Musicat Courier and through 














“The most useful and complete ally of the plano 
ia existence.’’ 





The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
LOLOL OL hhh ll lk lk ak lt 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase, 


and new Illustrated Catalogue, 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West | 5th Street, New York. 


Yours truly, 
I. J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘*The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent,” 
Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


WILLIAM MASON. 





Professional Cards. 


SUMMER STUDY. 
EDMUND J. MYER. : 
At Round Lake, N. Y, 


During July and August. Send for circular giving 
particulars 
Address, 36 East 28rd Street. New York. 


MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 

Dictation. Private or class instruction. 

Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
New York. 








Address, 346 East 87th Street, 


CARL Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 


Soprano, 

Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfect 
voice production and oratorio readings a specialty. 
Studio: 17 East 16th Street, New York. 


ALBERT G. THIES 
Tenor. 

Oratorio, Concert, Opera. 

Vocal Instruction Studios: 


Carnegie Hall, No. 18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. 
639 Lexington. Ave., Monday. Thursday and Saturday. 


ORTON BRADLEY,M.A, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera 
tic repertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New York. | 


- PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 





Theory of Interpretation. 


A_ J. GOODRICH, author of **Complete Musical 
Analysis,” ‘“‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony’ 
(from the composer’s standpoint), “Music as a 
Language, &c. Lock Box 976, CHICAGO. 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMU ND, 


Professor at the SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY 
for Piano, Theory and Lectures 


Private Studio, 262 Lenox Avenue, New York. 





Mr. HARRY 


PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 518 West Erd Ave., near 90th St. 


AGNES THOMSON, 
SOPRANO. 


JAMES F. THOMSON, 


BARITONE. 





Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. 


Permanent address: 
174 WABASH AVE., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tu. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

‘ MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 
WILLIAM H.SHERWOOD, . . . 
CALVIN Ue GONG, oe 
VibVONIDGANIE. 3 ok ete 
CLAREMGR BDDY,.... « « «+ Ovpem 
S. E. JACOBSOHN, Violin. 








Piano. 
Piano. 
Vocal. 


Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL.  Founven 1880. 


America's recognized authority on Lampertt. 
His accompanist and under teacher, with spectal 
certificates. 
CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 
ee oF pen esp m every where. 
Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular. 12 West 60th Street, New York. 
Brooklyn Studio, 154 Montague St., Wednesdays. 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, O 


Method based on the principles of the Italian 


School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
power. Pempblet = mailed on application. 
West 22d & 


treet, New York. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 
Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church 

Church Festivals, Oratoric, and Ballad Concerts. 
106 West 106th Street, New York. 


LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 
Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 


Address care Monroe & Co.,Bankers, 7 Rue Scribe, 
Paris, until September. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 120 East 8d Street, New York, 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Harmony, Composition, Instru- 
mentation, Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign 
Languages, Drawing and Painting. Students 
have the use of a Fatty appointed stage, with 
scenery, pipe organs, = library and other free 
advantages equal to 10 le For 
particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc., President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 


142 West 23d St., New York. 


ssons per week, 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


‘cmeue HOSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical am, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rresz on 
application. 





Used and Recommended by the Profession. 


MORRISON 


PATENTED 







Steet Hoop» 


BANJO 


Jas. MoRRISON & Co. pS 

~~ ©70 Sixtn Ave. N.Y. 
FOR SALE BY 

AUG, POLLMANN, 70 Franklin Street, and 


WM. TONK & BRO., 26 Warren Street, New 
York City. 


For ac- 


Send for rental purchase plan 


Prof. EUOGEN KRANTZ, Director. 





MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, - 


“VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL --. 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training for Public Perform 
ance, the Preparation of Teachers, Pian st’s — Course. 


and School of 
blic Performance, 


- DIRECTOR. 


Assisted by competent Teachers trained in vais Special Methods employed. 





COLOGNE-ON-THE-RHINE- 





second, Vocal ; and third, Th of Music and Com 
The —s 





April 1, at the College (Wolfstrasse 
violoncell 


"School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singi 


Tae CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
FOUNDED IN 1850. 

PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR, FR, 

The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprisin 


WULLNER. 

all solo and all orchestral instruments); 
ition Schools. 

and (4) operatic singing. There is alsoa 


training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these su o— there are classes for Italian, German, 

literature, litur, ge singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble singing, musical dictation, ele- 

cution, sight al playing “ &c., &c. nape gs Fy consists of thirty-two teachers. 
Summer Term ‘commences April 1; : Winter Term September 16 ext entrance examination takes place 


The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, 
ello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for aide other fa. — Me instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 
For full details apply to the SECKETARY, 

WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 





BERLIN, 


DIRECTORS: 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS : 


itzka, Leipholz, W. Berger (piano) ; 
hausen method and history of music). 


Principal Teacher of the Vocal Art: 

Grand Mistress of the Lyric Art, Frau Prof. Amalia Joachim. 
ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 

Prof. A. Becker (theory) ; 

Struss, Gregorowitsch (violin) ; 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr 20 and 35. 
Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Gensz, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 


The World Renowned 


Klindworth, Scharwenka, Gensz. Dr. Jed- 
Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt (voice, Stock- 


Applications can be made with Prof. Gensz daily, from 11 to 12 4. M., at Potsdamerstrasse 20; with Ph 
Scharwenka or Dr. Goldschmidt, every afternoon fre m 4 to 6 at Potsdamerstrasse 35- 
Prospectus gratis on demand from the Directors. 








COURT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN, GERMANY 
Complete Education in all branches of the Tone Art. 
Singing, Opera, Piano, Organ, String Instrument, Wind Instrument, 
Orchestra, Theory and Conductors’ School. 
TWENTY-TWO TEACHERS. 
Prospectus and school report free on application to the Secretary. 
Director, Court Conductor Prof. SCHROEDER. 


(Thuringia). 








CONCERT DIRECTION. 
“enero. HBRMANN WOLFF, 


1879. 
Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno-d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager ef the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 

methods of foremost European conserva- 

tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 

any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 

under the personal supervision of the direc- 

tress. For Catalogue address 

MISS CLARA BAUR, 

Feurth and Lawrence Sts., 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 
e Musical Strings, 


Nos. 157, 169 & 161 W. 29th Street, 














PREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, " Harmony, &e. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


NEW YORK, 


7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. 8. N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Unien Square. New York City. 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Correspondence and New 





Applications, Music 


to be sent to 
Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, 


MAGDEBURGER STR. 7, BERLIN W., GERMANY. 





Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


FOR THE 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 





297 East Indiana Street, CHICAGO. 


N. SIMROCK, Berlin, Germany, 


Original Publisher of BRAHMS and 
Dvorak’s Works. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
THE CELEBRATED FOUR SYMPHONIES OF 
JOHANNES BRAHMS, 


arranged for Piano, four hands (only Original Editiow), 
are now to be had in one volume at the low price of 


$2.50, 


or singly at 75c. each. Will be sent, postage free, upon 
rece: ipt of amount by money order. 

ie cost of these Symphonies in the American 
Reprint Edition is $5 





“DAS D 
man Song) four 
each. 


TSCHE LIED” (The Ge 
UT (containing 107 songs) at 75c. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO CO.: 


FARIBAULIT, MINN. 


* MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


- PIANOS. 


SEND FOR C ‘FOR CATAI ALOGUE, 





Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 


WW" 
. 
Organs sell and satisfy. ; o 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN CoO., 


High Grade Organ Makers, ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S.A. 
TAMES & OL RS ere 


A PIANO FOR THE A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, DEALER, 


Owing to its Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. many telling 


_ ints. 
Contains the most aie 


perfect 
Trans posing 
Key board 
in the world. 





able to show you a thing or two about Organs 


Our 


may be 


if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. 








231 & 233 


East 21st Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


ets {69 


Cre Tork 


Successors to CORNETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers of 


e UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


-5631 West 24th St, Office, 449-455 West 41st St. 


RB. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave., NEW YORK. 





ett 
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Factory, 








STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 


GEO.STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 





Have an enviable 


1894. 


MARSHALL 
& WENDELL 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
€# The most perfect Action of the present time, 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS, 
BEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United 7 ; 
Seah ens Couaee, t 26 Warren St., New York. 


record for Durable 
Qualities and Ex 


ANOS quisite Tone, with a 


41 YEARS’ HISTORY. 


They are known everywhere and are univer- 
sally respected for their inherent merit. 


911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 











GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE.ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 
Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 








NEW YORK: 
148 Fifth Avenue. 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave. 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24E. Baltimore St. 


‘CUNNINGHAM PIANO 


» PINLADELPITIA, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY - 




















94, 


“AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS. 


No. 


TRADE MARK 


13 East 16th St., near 5th Ave., New York, 
MAKERS OF THE 


““GEMUNDER ART” VIOLINS 


‘The only perfect modern Violins made ; 
greatest artists. 


ALSO MAKERS OF THE 


“GEMUNDER” SOLO MANDOLINS AND GUITARS, 


which have proven a Revelation to artists and the trade. 


so conceded by the 





{|} SREGISTERED. 


Importers of the Highest Grade Violin Strings and makers of the famous Concert 
(tested) Strings, Gemiinder G Strings and Solo Violin Bows. 


Repairing a Specialty. Send for Catalogue. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Greatest Awards at the Columbian Exposition, 1893 
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LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BiGcHoH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 





‘HARRY PEPPER & COMPANY, 


> ARTHUR E. 
aldin 57 WEST 424° STREET, 
PIANOS 


NEW YORK CITY. 
FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


Music Sellers and Publishers. 
The Baldwin Piano Co., 

OILBERT AYE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. | 


THOMAS, Manager, 


(Bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves.), 
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Martin Piano Trucks, 
THR ONLY PRACTICAL TRUCK MADE. 
For catalogues and prices address 


Co. =. MARTIN « CO., 
SIOUX CITY ITA. 
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Information and advice furnished Inventors 
without charge. 
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| 221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


F. MUEHLFELD. .&. CO, 


« Pjano Manufacturers, » 


511 & 513 E. (37th Sl. NEW YORK. 











MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 
Manufacture the Highest Grade PIANO ACTIONS 
And the best finished and select Ebony PIANO SHARPS 


In their world renowned factories, now 47 YEARS in existence, provided 
with the latest mechanical improvements, 








First Award-—London Exposition, 1884. 

The Prano Actions and PIANO SHARPS of MorGENSTERN & KoTRADE are 
exceedingly durable and please everyone. 

Wide-awake Representatives wanted in America, as the firm is prepared to 
introduce its product here and give thorough satisfaction. 











S.S. STEWART, “““"" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 
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Play Thousands of Tunes bymeans 4 

of Indestructible Metallic Disks. The REGINA is the first and only Music 
Box manufactured in the United 
States. 


Purity & Volume of Tone Unequalled. 


The REGINA plays thousands of tunes 
of every variety, including the latest 
operatic and popular airs. 

The REGINA excels in purity an 1 vol- 

ume of tone as well as general dura- 

bility, 

REGINA has a clockwork whose 
parts are interchangeable through 
out, and repairs, if any, will ne t cause 
the expense always experienced with 
imported music boxes. 

The REGINA can be furnished ‘in any 
style and size for Parior or Concert 
use ; in upright artistically ornament- 
ed case connected with a hall clock, 
or aS atttomaton with money drop 
attachment. 

The REGINA is sold by all first-class 
dealers, 


The 





A. WOLFE", 


General Agent, 


194 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Music Boxes. 


Fllustrated Catalogue en Application. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE $T., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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THE SYMPHONION is the best Music 
Box, with Interchangeable Steel Disks. 
THE SYMPHONION for purity and 


sonority of tone is unexcelled. 


THE SYMPHONION surpasses all other 


similar instruments, because of solidity of 





construction and elegance of appearance. 
THE SYMPHONION has a repertory of 
several thousand of the most select musical 


compositions. 











MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS not 
handling the SYMPHONION should not neglect 
to introduce it at once. 
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jin Piano Manufacture. We MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
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examination of the musi- 


cal profession and the Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
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public. 








791 Tremont Street, Phonorium 


BOSTON. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
moe METAL PIPES <@e——_ Estey Organ Company, 


DANIEL MAYER, P; a 
ipe Organs. INVESTIGATE 
LONDON, - ENGLAND, citlisiliieiaginagaaamae 


SOLE AGENT FOR Also Flue and Reed Pipes, 
Voiced or Unvoiced. : 





Brattleboro, Vt., U.S. A. 





Nyack, New York. 
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Note Change of Address: Piano Plates Masters Repbesentatives: Western Bepecsentatives: 


No. 8 ARGYLE PLACE, —ano— N. STETSON & CO., LYON, POTTER & CO., 
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PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
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rN 
E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


a genuine “SouMmeR Piano.” y 
We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 


with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Sonmer Piano” to % ~ os : 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous % oe \ 
* dealers or agents. : tao ar tay og 
Every genuine “Sonmer Piano” has the following trade mark % ore! 


4 Sy "he “ a 
stamped upon the sounding board : ve nana tae 
RADE MARK 


SOHMER «& CO., 149-155 Hast 14th St. New York. 


HARDMAN & LA GRASSA 


PIADWI OSS indorsed by the following famous artists: 


MANCINELLI, BEN DAVIES, PERKINS, MARZO, 
SCALCHI, WM. ©. CARL, SALAZAR, CORRADI, Beware of an inferior 


BEVIGNANI, CERUELOS, HECKER, PENFIELD, . 

GUERCIA, GOODRICH, MERRICK, B. B. YOUNG, grade piano bearing a 
VIGNAS, BARBER, DEAN, PROTHEROE. 1 
TKTEDOUX, REV. J. B. YOUNG, PRICE, partly simi ar name. 


Factory and Warerooms: N. W. Cor. 44th Street and Tenth Avenue, New 
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HE Californian singer who has had much vogue 
T in Paris, Sibyl Sanderson, has been engaged for 
the next season of grand opera at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. We present her portrait this week. 


HE cables were a trifle behindhand in informing 

the New York ‘‘ Herald” that Princess Marcelline 
Czartorizki was dead a few days ago. THE MUSICAL 
COURIER contained an obituary notice of this lady, a 
Chopin pupil, some weeks ago. She died at Cracow 
June 8. 

ILLIAN RUSSELL sailed last Wednesday for 
L London, leaving behind her a cloud of gossip 
and conjecture. She was enjoined by Canary & 
Lederer, her managers, but that will not prevent the 
fickle singer from appearing in London September 3 
under Abbey & Grau’s management, and about De- 
cember 1 at Abbey’s Theatre in this city. Miss Rus- 
sell’s new venture will be in Jakabowski's latest suc- 
cess, ‘‘ The Queen of the Brilliants.” 


66 ‘ECHO MUSICAL” gives the following letter of 

Robert Schumann's: ‘‘ Clara, Ihave been happy 
to-day. At the concert they played a symphony of 
Franz Schubert's. Ah! I wish you had been there! 
It is impossible to describe it. All the instruments 
are like human voices. It is spirituel beyond all 
measure. And its length, its heavenly length, like a 
romance in four volumes ; longer than the Ninth sym- 
phony! I was completely happy. I should wish for 
nothing more in this world, except that you be my 
wife and that I should have written such a sym- 
phony.” 

Schumann writes of Liszt: ‘‘I assure you, Liszt 
appears to me more and more powerful every day. 
This morning at Raymond Herrtel’s he played in 
such a way as to thrill us and make us utter cries of 
joy. He played some studies of Chopin’s, a piece 
from the Rossini Soirées, and many other pieces. 


of playing; at onetime he is bold and enraged, and 
at another he plays with airy delicacy. * * * He 
played my novelettes, a part of the fantasia, the son- 
ata in such a manner as to keep me spellbound ; it 
was quite different from my conception, but stillin a 
genial fashion, and with a boldness and sweetness 
which even he does not possess every day. I had a 
special delight in hearing the second novelette in D 
major, you could scarcely imagine what an effect he 


produces,” 

[* a letter from London dated July 11 one of the 
editors of this paper, now on a visit to Europe, 

writes : 


Has the human ear lost itscunning? Iask this question after having 
listened to a performance of the “ Freischiitz”” last night at the Drury 
Lane, where a season of German opera is in progress, and in conse- 
quence of the fact that Herr Max Alvary, who was cast in the réle of 
“Max,” received a number of hearty recalls, after having sung the 
entire opera about a quarter of a tone flat. His defects as an actor 
were as perceptible as of yore at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
but that so good a musician as Alvary should remain unconscious of 
such a painful exhibition and that a London audience should give 
him vociferous applause is incomprehensible to the musical intellect. 

Frau Klafsky as “ Agathe,’’ Fraulein Kutscherra as “ Annchen ” 
and Herr Wiegand as “Caspar” were satisfactory, and infused the 
traditional Teutonic elements into the work, while the chorus was 
abominable, the orchestra below par, from a New York point of 
view, and the mise en scéne similar to a Thalia Theatre Bowery per- 
formance of twenty years ago. 

And yet it pleased the London audience, and some of the papers 
this morning commend the performance. Certain it is that Herr 
Alvary must necessarily become a sad disappointment to New York 
people if he is to sing flat throughout a whole opera; but the vocal 
defect seems to be constitutional. 


From this we conclude that our season of opera in 
German will require another leading tenor singer. 








“THE FAIRIES,” BY WAGNER. 

HE Berlin ‘‘Courier” has the astounding news 
that Emma Nevada will make a tour through 
America next year in the réle of ‘‘ Ada,” in Wagner's 
opera, ‘‘The Faries.” Mr. Theo. Reusz, of Berlin, 
has made an agreement with the administrators of 
the estate of the King of Bavaria which gives him 
the right of production for a number of years of this 
opera in England, America and the British Provinces. 








WEINGARTNER WILL REMAIN IN 
BERLIN. 
EINGARTNER, who had received an offer from 
Munich and had tendered his resignation to the 
Intendant of the Berlin Opera, which was not accept- 
ed, as to do so would be only endangering the stand- 
ing of the coming opera season, has, it is said, def- 
initely resolved to remain in Berlin. This resolve is 
hailed by his many friends and admirers with great 
joy. Itis even proposed to offer him for life the po- 
sition of Director of the Opera as soon as the nego. 
tiations with Munich have come to a satisfactory ter- 
mination, 





BAYREUTH. 
HE Wagner festival at Bayreuth began last 
Thursday with ‘‘Parsifal,” in which Rosa 
Sucher did not particularly distinguish herself as 
‘‘Kundry,” a réle with which she is not in full sym- 
pathy. The performance, according to the cable- 
grams, was far from a finished one. Friday night 
‘‘Lohengrin” was sung for the first time at a Bay- 
reuth festival. Van Dyck was too ill to appear, but 
that did not prevent Madame Nordica from achiev- 
ing a complete success as ‘‘Elsa.” An _ especial 
story of the festival will be published in THE 
MusicaL Courier, told by Mr. Otto Floersheim, our 
Berlin correspondent. 





VAN DER STUCKEN REMAINS. 

ONDUCTOR FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN 

has set to rest the rumors which circulated 
through the press these past two weeks that he was 
about to forsake this city for a position with the Cin- 
cinnati College of Music by accepting a new contract 
with the Arion Singing Society. As it was well 
known Mr. Van der Stucken’s old contract, with the 
Arion was about to end, and the Cincinnati College of 
Music took this opportunity to make him an offer of 
$7,000 per annum for five years. Neither the Arion 
nor Mr. Van der Stucken were willing to become 
strangers to each other, after years of happy inter- 
course, and the society decided at a meeting which 
was held last Tuesday evening at Arion Hall, Fifty- 
ninth street and Park avenue, at which nearly 300 
members voted their conductor an increase of salary, 
making it $4.000 per annnm for a period of five years. 
There was hardly a dissenting voice, and great en- 
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The result was cabled to Mr. Van der Stucken, ask- 
ing for reply ; it came in the shape of ‘‘ Natiirlich,” 
accepting both terms and period of engagement. 

We are heartily glad of this dénouement, as New 
York cannot afford to lose this valuable member of 
the musical fraternity, and the Arion Society may be 
congratulated on the result of the late acquisitions. 





REMINISCENCES OF HANS VON BULOW. 
N the first part of 1892 the Paris ‘‘ Figaro,” as a 
means to bring out a sensational number, sent 
thousands of circulars across the Rhine to German 
savants, speakers, writers and artists, asking them a 
simple question, in which the béte noir, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, figured as the point. 

‘* What is the price for Alsace-Loraine?” This was 
the question: Many answers were received by the 
‘‘Figaro,” and published, they showing quite a 
unanimous opinion that there could not be any 
barter about the annexed provinces, as they had been 
German, then by force incorporated with France, and 
now had been recovered at the price of the greatest 
sacrifice a nation can make. A letter received by the 
editor of the ‘‘ Figaro” wasa puzzler. It could not 
be published even if the signature was genuine. It 
was one of Hans von Biilow’s eccentricities in reply 
to the circular. To make some points of the letter 
clear—it may be kept in mind that the R. F. (French 
Republic) was coquetting strongly with Russia at 
the time—his reference io the French red trousers is 
delicious. 

HAMBURG, February 10, 1892. 

Dear Str—Mulier taceat in ecclesia, to ask a simple 
musician’s advice in political matters, matters which are 
repugnant to dilettantism, truly, sir, this is pushing inter- 
national courtesy to most exotic extravagance. However, 
the race of musicians, with few exceptions (see Ad. Jullien 
‘* Musicians of To-Day”), will you believe it, are rather of 
the fair than of the strong sex, especially with us Cis- 
rhenans. But—alea jacta est—even at the time of carnival, 
a sin committed against St. Logic may be pardonable. 

So here is my recipe for universal peace, this is what 
could be done to *‘ Ecr....]'inf....” (écraser l'infame), not 
the one of M. Avouet, but the ogre—militarism. 

It is assimple as ‘‘ Good evening, Monsieur Pantalon” 
(madder). 

1. That Mme., the R. F., ask her present ‘‘ Alphonse” 
to relinquish the Baltic Provinces to a certain nephew 
of his Highness the Prince of Wales. This one will 
take true pleasure to let Lorraine go (honos-onus very 
difficult to sustain with an amateur chancellor). 

2. That the above said lady will return Nice and Savoy 
to her cousin, and ‘‘ we” will guarantee to Alsace liberty 
to resume her réle as corruptor of Parisian language. 

That is all; it would satisfy everybody—and his father— 
more or less eternal. 

Believe me, dear sir, your devoted servitor, 

Hans DE BoLow, 

(friend of Berlioz, Lalo, Saint-Saéns,) 

accordingly musician and old Bonapartist intransigeant. 
Sitienti (non sapienti) sat ! 
This letter was printed after cutting it to pieces so 
as to make it palatable to French readers. The origi- 
nal was returned to Biilow by a friend, a musician, 
who received it from the office of the ‘‘ Figaro.” 





THEY NEVER WILL BE MISSED. 
OWN TOPICS” of last week contained the fol- 
lowing pertinent paragraph : 


I would respectfully suggest to those very excellent people that 
congregate in the summer hotels during the summer months that 
they might suppress their terrible determination to sing hymns on 


Everybody does not like to hear hymns sung on 


Sunday evenings 
Sunday evenings, and I am quite sure that people have occasionally 


been so depressed by it as to go the nearest water and commit sui- 








cide. Those that do not like hymn singing must be considered 
They have privileges. They might, to be sure, go to walk on the 
beach or in the woods if it is not raining; but why should they be 
put tothat trouble? Would the singer go to walk or complain to 
the management if acertain body of guests went into the parlor at 
sundown and blew on large tin horns? That would be no worse, in 


the opinion of some, than hymn singing. If people must erupt hymns 


for their own satisfaction, let them go toa camp meeting and sing 
The law should forbid them 


them from early morning to dewy eve 
at summer hotels 

Why not go further and banish all such songs of 
the ‘‘Jesus, Lover of My Soul” type from the 
churches? They are a disgrace toreligion and a 
mockery of music. For some occult reason the vile 
hymn tunes in use in nearly all the churches of the 
Protestant denomination have become things sanc- 
tified and above criticism. The nasty, snarling Yan- 
kee hymns used in the Methodist and Presbyterian 
church services are an earsore and things of trouble. 
Why shouldn't they be banished? They surely, with 
their snivelling, sneaking rhythms, are not conducive 








* 


* * Thave never heard of anything like his way 





thusiasm prevailed on the announcement of the vote. 





to what is called a religious frame of mind ; and yet 
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they represent the musical expression of sacred 
things to the majority of church goers in the United 
States. 

What a pitiable condition of culture! And yet you 
hear of people indignantly exclaiming, ‘‘ What, de- 
stroy the grand old hymn tunes of our glorious fore- 
fathers! The music sung by the sainted John Wes- 
ley! Perish the thought!" What bathos, what a mis- 
erable admission of esthetic weakness. The sainted 
Wesley, in common with most Englishmen of his 
time, had a singularly bad ear for music. Religious 
people of this type usually do, Even musically cul- 
tured people on Sunday suffer from atrophied hearing. 

Sunday in England and America is the day we 
the ears of the Almighty with 
and because a lot of ignorant, 
psalm-singing humbugs of the Pilgrim Father 
type, the off-scourings of England, adapted the 
meanest, poorest stuff their bigoted brains could 
comprehend, we have to stomach it a century or two 
later. Don't we hear it everywhere during the sum- 
mer, on hotel porches, on steamboats, at picnics? 
Oh, the hideous American Sunday afternoon, the front 
parlor, the horse hair furniture, the young woman at 
the melodeon, the uprolled eyes—listen! ‘‘ Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul” she sings with a nasal twang ! 


spend assailing 


horrible music, 





MASSENET TO SE/IDL. 
NTON SEIDL is usually spoken of as the “‘ great 
Wagnerian conductor,” whereas there is no con- 
ductor in this country who has demonstrated such 
superior catholicity in taste and versatility in pro- 
gram making. He is at home in all schools and is 
particularly in sympathy with the modern French 
The subjoined letter demonstrates this with- 
out cavil : 


school. 


PONT DE L’ARCHE (Eure), July 7, 1894. 

Vonsteur Seidl, Metropolitan Opera House, New York: 

Cuer Conrrixe—Having often spoken of you, of your great 
talents and your successes with my friend Jean de Reszké, 
I feel the need to write you not only to thank you for your 
flattering sympathies for some of my works, but also to tell 
you that you have in me (since the representations of the 
Tetralogy in Brussels) a very serious admirer. 

It is in London that I have found again Jean and Ed- 
uard de Rezké. 

To-day I am in the country, and it is from my summer 
country retreat that I write you and offer you my grate- 


Cordially, MASSENET. 


ful sentiments. 





PARIS SALARIES. 

IVE HUNDRED francs a night is considered in 
F Paris, either at the Grand Opéra or at the Opéra 
Comique, a very fair salary for a first-class singer. 
One of the editors of this paper, now on the spot, 
has learned this authoritatively, and his information 
is also to the effect that when an artist, such as Jean 
de Reszké was at the apogee of his glory, appears 
in Paris 2,500 frs., or $500, is the limit paid to him for 
one performance. 

The same schedule of prices prevails in London. 
Paderewski, when he gives a recital in Paris, plays 
at the Salle Erard, a small hall seating 300 to 400 peo- 
ple and at 20 frs. aseat about 8,000 frs., or say $400 
are taken in at the box office. In other French cities 
the receipts would be much smaller, as there is no 
appreciation of such work in those communities. 

There is no concert hall in the city of Paris, the 
Trocadero, which might be used, being utterly unfit 
on account of its acoustic defects. There is no such 
music hall as the Carnegie; no such hall as the Mad- 
ison Avenue Garden Hall, or as Chickering or Men- 
delssohn Hall, in Paris. 

When Jean de Reszké sings in New York or Chi- 
cago in opera he is said to receive six thousand 
francs for each performance, and his brother Eduard 
is said to receive twenty-five hundred, while in Paris 
he receives five hundred for a limited engagement. 

If Melba sings next year at the Opéra Comique she 
receives no more than fifteen hundred francs a night 
fora short season. Here in New York she receives 
five thousand francs a night. A singer like Arnold- 
son gets five hundred francs a night, and even less. 
Calve does not sing in Paris; neither does Sembrich ; 
neither do other great artists. Why? Because they 
can get aslight advance in other countries and will 
sing here later on. 

3ut Paris is the place to make a reputation that 
gives an artist prestige in other countries. It has 
done so frequently at the cost of the artist. Many 
have sung and played in that city without remunera- 
tion, in order to establish for themselves a reputation 
in foreign lands. 

All this explains why we Americans pay such in- 
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tolerable prices to hear a Patti or a Nilsson, or a 
whole second-rate operatic aggregation, and all this 
explains why artists such as Paderewski are anxious 
to play here. They are substantially rewarded for 
their genius. 








LETTERS OF FRANZ LISZT. 
VIII. 

N 1852 we read of a projected performance of 
| ‘‘Tannhaduser” at Weimar, to be given on the 
occasion of the visit of the Empress of Russia. Beck 
was to assume the title réle! Later Schumann’s 
‘* Manfred ” was given, and the following season the 
“Flying Dutchman” and Spohr’s ‘“‘ Faust.” Such 
years of fruithful activity these. Weimar became 
musically what it was in a literary sense under 
Goethe’s régime. After the ‘‘ Manfred” perform- 
ance Liszt wrote to Schumann some particulars of 
it. He gave Schumann some suggestions which were 
duly appreciated. 

The first letter to Peter Cornelius, the poet-com- 
poser of ‘‘ The Cid” and ‘‘ The Barber of Bagdad,” 
is an interesting one. Liszt praises the young man’s 
work, and writes of his vocation for the composition 
of sacred music. ‘‘ You have,” he writes, ‘‘ only to 
assimilate Palestrina and Bach—then let your heart 
speak.” He invites Cornelius to visit him, and 
doubtless the intimacy, which ripened into a friend- 
ship, was of great value to the rather diffident Cor- 
nelius, who more than realized his great expectations 
and in other fields. Atthe time of this letter Liszt 
was preparing to produce Verdi's ‘‘ Ernani,” ‘‘ Ben- 
venuto Cellini,” with Berlioz present, and the ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet” symphony of the Frenchman. 

A missive to Clara Schunrann dated 1852 tells her 
of an accident to his mother, which kept her in bed 
for nine weeks at Weimar ; consequently Liszt could 
not visit the Schumanns. About this time Liszt 
wrote to Breitkoff & Haertel in regard to a German 
translation of his, ‘‘ Vie de Chopin,” which had ap- 
But nevertheless it was not trans- 


peared in Paris. 


lated until 1880, and then by the talented writer on; 
j ent allow me at the risk of often repeating myself 


musical subjects, ‘‘La Mara” (Frau Marie Lipsius). 

We catch a glimpse of Joseph Joachim for the first 
time in a letterto Julius Stern. ‘‘ He is an artist out 
of the common, and one who may legitimately aspire 
toa glorious reputation. Moreover he has a thor- 
oughly loyal nature, a distinguished mind and a 
character endowed with a singular charm in its rec- 
titude and earnestness.” Brave words these, and 
how true ! 

That Liszt did inestimable work for the Wagner 
music drama, we have only to refer to letters of this 
year (1853). ‘‘ Flying Dutchman,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
‘‘Tannhauser” were given very often in Weimar, 
and doubtless were regarded by the kapellmeister 
element in Germany very much as the performances 
at M. Antoine’s Théatre Libre were viewed by Paris 
last season. Raff is also pleasantly mentioned. Ina 
letter to Heinrich Brockhaus Liszt denies that he had 
ever aught but sympathy with the religious and po- 
litical doctrines of St. Simon. Like Heine, Liszt was 
bitten by this ‘‘ism,” but never seriously joined the 
order. It appears that there had been an article 
written in which Liszt was described as an ardent 
St. Simonite, called him a doctor of music, when in 
reality the diploma he received from the University 
of Kénigsberg was not one, mentioned a trip to 
America, which he certainly never took, called him 
the Paganini of the piano and spoke of his composi- 
tions, all early ones, as bespeaking poverty of inven- 
tion. 

Liszt naturally enough resented so many glaring 
errors, and politely asked that Brockhaus remedy 
these mistakes in later editions of the ‘‘ Conver- 
sations Lexikon,” and added with touching sarcasm : 
‘‘ After having attained, according to my biographer, 
the first aim of my youth—that of being called the 
Paganini of the piano—it seems to me it is natural 
that I should seriously have the ambition of bearing 
my own name.” Liszt’s superb virtuosity has been a 
stumbling block to his biographers and critics. 
While listening to his original music they are think- 
ing ever of Liszt the pianist, not of Liszt the com- 
poser. 

The first letter to Wilhelm Von Lenz in this collec- 
tion is dated December 22, 1852, and contains such 
remarkable and interesting critical remarks about 
Lenz’ well known book, ‘‘ Beethoven and His Three 
Styles,” that we transcribe it in full. It shows Liszt 
in the light of a profound Beethoven lover and stu- 
dent. Hereit is: ‘‘I am doubly in your debt, my: 








dear Lenz (you will allow me, will you not, to follow 
your example by dropping the Mr.?), firstly for your 
book, so thoroughly imbued with that sincere and 
earnest passion for the beautiful, without which one 
can never penetrate to the heart of works of genius, 
and, secondly, for your friendly letter which reached 
me shortly after I had got your book, the notice of 
which had excited my curiosity. That I have put off 
replying to you till now is not merely on account of 
my numerous occupations, which usually preclude 
my having the pleasure of correspondence, but 
chiefly on account of you and your remarkable work. 
which I wanted to read at leisure in order to get 
from it the whole substance of its contents. You 
cannot find it amiss that it has given me much to 
reflect upon, and you will easily understand that | 
shall have much to say to you on this subject—so 
much that to explain all my thoughts I should have 
to make another book to match yours; or, better 
still, resume our lessons of twenty years ago, when 
the master learned so much from the pupil—discuss 
pieces in hand, the meaning, value, import of a 
large number of ideas, phrases, episodes, rhythms, 
harmonic progressions, developments, artifices—I 
should have to have a good long talk with you, in 
fact about minims and crotchets, quavers and semi- 
quavers—not forgetting the rests, which, if you 
please, are by no means a trifling chapter when one 
professes to goin seriously for music, and for Beet- 
hoven in particular. 

‘‘The friendly remembrance that you have kept 
of our talks under the name of lessons, of the Rue 
Montholon, is very dear to me, and the flattering tes- 
timony your book gives to those past hours en- 
courages me to invite you to continue them at Wei- 
mar, where it would be at once so pleasant and so in- 
teresting to see you for some weeks or months ad 
libitum, so that we might mutually edify ourselves 
with Beethoven. Just as we did twenty years ago, 
we shall agree all at once, I am certain, in the gen- 
erality of cases, and more than we did then, shall 
we each of us be in a position to make further steps 
forward in the exoteric region of art. For the pres- 


hereafter, to compliment you most sincerely on your 
volume, which will be a chosen book and a work of 
predilection for people of taste and particularly for 
those who feel and understand music. Artists and 
amateurs, professors and pupils, critics and virtuosi, 
composers and theorists—all will have something to 
gain from it, and a part to take in this feast of attrac- 
tive instruction that you have prepared for them. 

‘‘What ingenious traits, what living touches, what 
well dealt blows, what new and judiciously adapted 
imagery should I not have to quote, were I to enter 
in detail into your pages, so different from what one 
usually reads on similar subjects! In your argu- 
ments, and in the intrinsic and extrinsic proofs you 
adduce, what weight—without heaviness, what solid- 
ity—without stiffness, of strong and wholesome criti- 
cism—without pedantry! Ideas are plentiful in this 
by turns incisive, brilliant, reflected, and spontaneous 
style, in which learning comes in toenhance and steady 
the flow of a lively and luxuriant imagination. To all 
the refinement and subtle divination common to Slavic 
genius, you ally the patient research and learned 
scruples which characterize the German explorer. 
You assume alternately the gait of the mole and of 
the eagle, and everything you do succeeds wonder- 
fully, because amid your subterranean manceuvres 
and your airy flights you constantly preserve, as 
your own inalienable property, so much wit and 
knowledge, good sense and free fancy. If you had 
asked me to find a motto for your book, I should have 
proposed this, ‘‘Inciter et initier,” as best summing 
up, according to my ideas, the aim that you fulfil by 
your twofeld talent of distinguished writer and mu- 
sician ex professo. 

‘‘It is really curious to observe how the well-known 
saying ‘It is from the north that light comes to us 
to-day’ has been verified lately with regard to musi- 
cal literature. After Mr. Oulibicheff had endowed 
us with a Mozart, here come you with a Beethoven. 
Without attempting to compare two works which are 
in so many respects as different and separate as the 
two heroes chosen by their respective historiogra- 
phers, it is nevertheless natural that your name should 
be frequently associated with that of Mr. Oulibicheff- 
for each is an honor to art and to his country. This 
circumstance, however, does not do away with your 
right to lecture Mr. Oulibicheff very wittily, and with 
a thorough knowledge of the subject, for having 
made of Mozart a sort of Dalai-Lama, beyond which 








there is nothing. In all this polemical part (pages 
26, 27, &c.), as in many other cases, I am entirely of 
your opinion, with all due justice to the talents and 
merits of your compatriot. From a reading of the 
two works, Mozart and Beethoven, it is evident that 
if the studies, predilections and habits of mind of 
Mr. Oulibicheff have perfectly predisposed him to 
accomplish an excellent work in its entirety, yours, 
my dear Lenz, have led you to a sort of intimacy, the 
familiarity of which nourished asort of religious ex- 
altation, withthe genius of Beethoven. Mr. Oulihbi- 
cheff in his method proceeds more as proprietor 
and professor, you more as poet and lawyer. But 
whatever may be said about this or that hiatus in 
your work, the plan of which has confined you dis- 
advantageously to the analysis of the piano sonatas, 
and however much people may think themselves 
justified in caviling at you about the distribution of 
your materials, the chief merit, which none could re- 
fuse you without injustice, is that you have really 
understood Beethoven, and have succeededin making 
your imagination adequate to his by your intuitive 
penetration into the secrets of his genius. 

‘*For us musicians Beethoven's work is like the pillar 
of cloud and fire which guided the Israelites through 
the desert—a pillar of cloud to guide us by day, 
a pillar of fire to guide us by night, ‘so that we may 
progress both day and night.’ His obscurity and his 
light trace for us equally the path we have to follow; 
they are each of them a perpetual commandment, an 
infallible revelation. Were it my place to categorize 
the different periods of the great master’s thoughts, 
as manifested in his sonatas, symphonies and quar- 
tets, I should certainly not: fix the division into three 
styles, which is now pretty generally adopted, and 
which you have followed; but, simply recording the 
questions which have been raised hitherto, I should 
frankly weigh the great question which is the axis of 
criticism and of musical wstheticism at the point to 
which Beethoven has led us—namely, in how far is 
traditional or recognized form a necessary determi- 
nant for the organism of thought? 

‘‘The solution of this question, evolved from the 
works of Beethoven himself, would lead me to divide 
this work, not intothree styles or periods—the words 
style and period being here only corollary subordi- 
nate terms, of a vague and equivocal meaning—but 
-quite logically into two categories: the first that in 
which traditional and recognized form contains and 
governs the thought of the master, and the second 
thatin which the thought stretches, breaks, re-creates 
and fashions the form and style according to its 
needs and inspirations. Doubtless in proceeding 
thus we arrive in a direct line at those incessant 
problems of authority and liberty. But why should 
they alarm us? In the region of liberal arts they do 
not, happily, bring in any of the dangers and dis- 
asters which their oscillations occasion in the politi- 
cal and social world, for in the domain of the beauti- 
ful Genius alone is the authority, and hence, Dualism 
disappearing, the notions of authority and liberty are 
brought back to their original identity. Manzoni, in 
defining genius as ‘a stronger imprint of Divinity,’ 
has eloquently expressed this very truth. 

‘This is indeed a long letter, my dear Lenz, and 
as yet 1am only at the preliminaries. Let us then 
pass on to the Deluge, and come and see me at Wei- 
mar, where we can chat as long and fully as we like 
of these things in the shade of our fine park. Ifa 
thrush chances to come and sing | shall take advan- 
tage of the circumstance to make, en passant, some 
groundless quarrels with you on some inappropriate 
terms which one meets here and there in your book— 
as, for example, the employment of the word scale 
(ut, fa, la, &c.) instead of arpeggio chord: or, again, 
on your inexcusable want of gallantry, which leads 
you maliciously to bracket the title of ‘‘ Mamselle” (!) 

on to such and such a Diva, a proceeding which will 
draw down upon you the wrath of these divinities 
and of their numerous admirers. But I can assure 
beforehand that there are tar more nightingales than 
thrushes in our park; and, similarly, in your book 
the greater number of pages, judiciously thought out 
and brilliantly written, carry the day so wellin worth 
and valor over any thinly scattered inattentions or 
negligences, that I join with my whole heart in the 
concert of praise to which you have a right. Pray 
accept, my dear Lenz, the most sincere expressions 
of feeling and best thanks of 
‘‘ Your very affectionate and obliged 
ts LAST. 

The utterances about Beethoven should be taken 
to heart by every lover of the noblest musical mind 
of our century, 
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PessIMIstTic Poets. 
I little read those poets who have made 
A noble Art a pessimistic trade, 
And trained their Pegasus to draw a hearse 
Through endless avenues of drooping verse. 
—THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, in the ‘‘ Chap Book.”’ 


AVE you ever thought how short your life is? 
I mean your conscious life? Seldom more than 
twenty years at the utmost. Twenty active, working 
years and you have reached the grand climacteric. 
Before twenty-five or thirty you are mentally a pulp, 
after fifty begins the return to the traits of your in- 
dividual tribe or family. The mental gait slackens ; 
it is a happy period, for the biting, burning passions 
that urged the wheels around have begun to lose 
their glow. You are billeted, ticketed, described, 
classified and understood. You will do nothing after 
fifty that can surprise us. Your style may become 
more polished, your art finer, but you have done your 
life work so far as originating anything new. 
I am sadly convinced that every man, even a 
genius, has but one thing to say in this life. This 





Yours faith folly 
Tose Hofmann 


thing he repeats many times, but the one individual 


note is always there, and never changes. Alas! we 
cannot escape ourselves. Inescapable is the wall of 
flesh which hedges us about, and by which we are 
known to the other spiritual convicts—the rest of the 
wretched ball and chain gang which hobbles about 
on the rim of a burnt out planet, and wonders why it 
was gent there. So, for art’s sake, old, empty, devil- 
ish, fascinating, enthralling art, make the best of 
your time. From thirty to fifty should be the harvest 
years. After that the world may continue to accept 
you, but it likes better newer faces—faces without 
wrinkles, and wearing the fatuous smiles of innocence. 
The world is an old, old humbug. It plays ‘‘Kundry” 
to every silly ‘‘ Parsifal,” and when yon find out its 
tricks it turns its shoulders to you and loudly says; 
‘*Pooh! don’t mind him; he is old; he is—” and 
then the significant tap on the forehead, and you find 
yourself standing in the middle of the deserted mar- 
ket place, and, putting your hand to your bald pate, 
you are convinced. You are old; so you trudge 
forthwith homeward to that family which you al- 
most deserted when the world patted your cheek and 
called you young, charming and clever. 


* 


* * 


Remember all this, my dear girls and boys. 
There is just one period—so short, alas! the 
period of evanescent, beautiful enthusiasms. You 
have talent. Everyone is talented. The sur- 
prise to me is that we all do so little. Then it 
has fled. You then lose some of your intellectual 
profile. You becomeas the vast herd, eating, drink- 


ing, sleeping, above all sleeping. You say: ‘ Ah, 
an I could have,” and ‘“ give me a solid, quiet well 
balanced life,” and behold, the children of light are 
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And what Circe accomplished the horrid wonder? 
Three of them, Cowardice, Sloth, Cupidity—a sisterly 


trio of shame. Up, doubting hearts, and work ! Play 
at least perfectly in the intellectual instrument nature 
has vouchsafed you, as Henry James would say. 


* 
*« « 


Isn't this a delightful picture of young Josef Hof- 
mann, which first appeared in the London “ Key- 
board”? ‘‘He plays wonderfully well, but so do many 
other pianists. The hopes of his admirers are 
centred on his gifts of composition. I hardly think 
that Josef will come to this country for some 
little time. He looks like a very young edition of 
Frank White, the well-known newspaper man.” 


* 
* + 


Shades of Wotan and blinds of Brooklyn! What 
would Brighton Beach be without the Seidl Society 
and its contingent of soulful spinsters. The eternal 
feminine pervades the beach and the swish of the 
skirt follows Seidl through the gorgeous harmonies 
of Liszt and the swirling passion of Wagner. The 
Seidl Society is not a myth, itisaMrs. (Pardon my 
levity.) The Seidl Society is far superior to the male 
sex, and Mr. Seidl is not a man—to them—he is a con- 
ductor. But then the gods are unpropitious and the 
lightning that plays as a halo about his Jovian brow 
never strikes any of the votaries of the Seidl Society. 
Mr. Seidl’s lightningrod is for his music, not his 
Mzenads. And no nymph in the brake, as Algy 
Swinburne sings—no nymph in the brake ever pur- 
sued with such classic ardors their love. Mr, Seidl’s 
only safety is a suit of tin armor, and even tin, as we 
know from the old story, is not always infallible. 


* 
*& * 


Visitors to the concert pavilion at Brighton are 
very much mystified at the number of signs hung 
about the walls. The Seidl Society is notoriously 
clean, and so they have framed a formidable series of 
‘*Dont’s.” Here are some of them: 

1. Don't fire spitballs at Sam Bernstein. 
help his hair. 

2. Smoking not aloud. Smoke to yourself. 

3. Anti-Wagnerites will not and others must spit on 
the floor. This rule will be strictly enforced. 

4. If you must dance when Henry Schmitt con- 
ducts a Strauss valse, please go out and do it on the 
bald headed lawn. 

5. Any interference with the green whiskers around 
the stage will be rudely resented by the manage- 
ment. 

6. If you must talk please do so on the way down. 
God knows there is time enough for the relation of a 
life history on a Brooklyn horse car. 

7. Audible remarks about the orchestra may be 
made to Mr. Seidl after the performance. He will 
know how to conduct the conversation. 

8. And last. The Seidl Society (limited) feels em- 
boldened to make one last request. If you must 
lunch in the hall, don’t throw your old egg shells down 
on the members of the orchestra from the gallery. 
Mr. Bernstein has charge of the stage, and all cold, 
broken victuals should be referred to him. He 
raises chickens in New York, and every crumb 
helps the good clause along. 


He can't 


* * 

Frederic H. Cowen, the English composer, had a 
fierce but wordy warfare with Sonzogno, the Milan- 
ese music publisher, last winter. It was principally 
about Mr. Cowen’s opera ‘Signa,’ which was a 
‘fiasco d’estime ” in Italy and for the failure of which 
the composer laid the blame at the door of the 
millionaire publisher. Cowen boldly declared that 
the intriguing and wire pulling of Mascagni and the 
others of the brood of composerlings in Milan did 
much to make the work fall flat. ‘‘Signa” has been 
produced in London, but despite the extravagant 
praise launched in certain quarters the opera has not 
proved what was expected of it. 


* 
* * 


I got an advance copy of the full piano and vocal 
score from Schuberth’s, and I am forced to admit that 
I am disappointed. Of course a piano score gives 
one but the skeleton of a work, which to be properly 
judged should be viewed in its orchestral frame and 
during the ardors of a performance. But, and this 
is well known to musical students, a score read at 
the piano is deadly in its stripping a composition of 
all meretricious effects which the stage surround- 
ings are apt to impart. The cold, hard, reasoning 
logic of the piano penetrates all the superficial trick- 
ery of orchestration with which a clever man may 








(To be continued.) 


metamorphosed into the swine that eat the swill. 





cover up his lack of melodic invention, and ‘“‘ Signa” 
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is certainly deficient in thematic ideas. Beginning 
with the preludio I found a figure, rather strenuous, 
yet nevertheless commonplace, which is used as a 
sort of leading motif throughout. It is allotted to 
‘‘Signa” and is sung by him as the curtain rises to 
words, ‘‘Let not the darkness conquer me.” 
is the young Italian violinist, singer and nat- 


the 

Signa’ 
ural born musical genius about whom Ouida spun 
one of her cleverest romances. 

7 ‘ * 

You must surely remember the olive-clad hillside, 
‘Bruno” with his toil-stained hands, and the 
‘Gemma,” kissed by the\amorous sun, and 
with his lyric lilt, and all the rest 
goes to the great world, studies, 
‘‘Gemma” 


and 
cheek of 
fiddling 
of it ‘Signa”’ 
ce aposes an opera and becomes famous. 
and wearies of him. 
with 


“Signa” 


is a courtesan, loves ‘‘Signa”’ 
Anyone would weary of Mr. Cowen’s “Signa,” 
his tiresome pose, his fiddle playing that eternal 
figure in C minor, and his wild reproaches after 
‘Gemma” dismisses him. ‘‘Bruno,” his father, 
stabs to the death the wicked wanton, and for once 
Mr. Cowen gains a dramatic effect, but it isone as 
old as the hills; in fact all of his material is old and 
hackneyed, That is the trouble with “Signa.” It 
suggests not one original idea, although everything 
betokens the handling of a man who knows what he is 
Mr. Cowen, whose right name is 
We know 
and have admired other 
But there is no particular 
reason why written. 
Rather tennous, too, is the valse which fills out the 

The beginning of the 
and entertaining bit of writing—a 
It is, with ‘‘ Signa’s” 


about technically. 
Cohen or Kohn, is a master of his craft. 
his *‘Welsh Symphony,” 
things from his facile pen. 
“Signa” should have been 
act is a 

‘ Balla- 


im proviza- 


entr acte second 
Vigorous 
bile’ with chorus. 
tion, the best number of the opera. 


* 
* + 


Vhile rooting about some old music the other day 
I came across a *‘ find” in the shape of an old piece 
by Franz Liszt called *‘Grosses Concert Solo.” It is 
in E Henselt. I judge the 


Work 


minor and dedicated to 
must have been penned some time between 
1840. 


young Liszt, and I noticed certain characteristics of 


1830 and It has all the vigorous fancy of the 
figuration, certain harmonic idiosyncrasies (the em- 
ployment of passing notes in arpeggios, &c.) which 
prefigure the style of the later and matured Liszt. I 
am not sure but that in the hands of an Arthur Fried- 
heim this concert solo could be made very effective. 
[tis glowing with color and has all the pomp and 
splendor of diction we know so well in the Magyar's 


* 


music, + ‘ 


Here is a story of Biilow going the round of all the 
German papers. A young composer, quite 
unknown to fame, and indeed to Biilow also, brought 
him a letter of introduction, and with it a piano con- 
Biilow was very tired 


musical 


certo which he had composed. 
and very busy, and quite unable to listen to the work, 
but asked the young composer to leave it to him and 
he would look over it. There was a musical soirée 
next evening and the pianist was at it, and was asked 
down at the instrument, and 
The composer 
and 


to perform. He sat 
from memory played the concerto. 
was present, enchanted at the compliment, 
amazed at the prodigious memory itinvolved. There- 
upon biilow told him that the one great wish of his 
life was to direct an orchestra whose members could 
play all Beethoven's symphonies from memory. The 
wish was never granted. 
” . x 

Here is a pretty bit of romance for you. The one 
who wrote ‘‘ Truth is stranger than fiction ” builded 
a bit of sententious wisdom better than he may have 
wot. Lillian Nordica is confessedly a great favorite 
in the operatic world of New York and London. She 
is a handsome woman, of an imposing type and sings 
brilliantly well, Her artistic gait during the past 
few years has been rapid and most satisfactory toher 
admirers. Her character has remained as pure as 
the bell-like tones of her voice. No scandal has 
mired her skirts, and altogether Lillian Nordica, or 
Norton, is a young woman of whom Americans can 
be justly proud. Through her own native en- 
deavor and unquenchable ambition she has reached 
the top notch of her desire sings at the 
Beyreuth Festival this month and 
Cosima Wagner is a great admirer of 


-she 


as ‘‘ Elsa” as 
** Isolde.” 


Nordica. * 
* * 


Nordica’s life has been a troubled one. In addition 
to her numerous battles, for her foothold in the 
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artistic world has not been gained without cost, she 
has had a mess of marital bother which would have 
broken the spirit of most women. But a woman with 
a facial conformation such as she possesses is not 
easily overcome. She has a jaw like a Roman 
patrician, but I fancy the startling news that must 
have reached her by now has shaken her up con- 


siderably. * 
* * 


Less than a decade ago—I have forgotten the exact 
number of years—Lillian Nordica’s husband, Mr. 
Frederick Gower, took it into his head to make a bal- 
loon trip. Gower was a wealthy man, an inventor, 
and had a passion for aeronautics. Incidentally, he 
didn't hit it off well with his wife. I don’t know the 
cause of the internecine row, nor do I know if any 
one wasto biame. The soprano has a proper little 
temper I am given to understand, and Mr. Gower had 
also cultivated one of a huge sort. In a word, they 
quarreled ; and when Mr. Gower went up in a balloon 
knowing ones shook their heads and refused to be- 
lieve the story. I think the remains of the balloon 
were found, but not the remains of its passenger. 


. 
* * 


Then came the tug-of-war. Lillian Norton evinced 
no disposition to marry, and couldn't have done so 
without undergoing the seven years’ probation. 
Then came a disquieting rumor. Somebody in some 
inaccessible region of India swore positively that he 
had seen Gower in a palanquin on top of a great 
white elephant, habited as a prince and looking like 
one. I don’t know whether he took a drink with his 
old friend, but the story was extensively circulated 
in Boston among the circles which knew Gower and 
Nordica. This rumor was very disquieting to Mrs. 
Gower, as there was a big lawsuit on between her 
husband’s brother and herself. A settlement was 
finally reached, and she got a slice of the supposed 
deceased millionaire’s estate—I don’t know how 
much, but enough to make her a wealthy woman of 
leisure, The balance of the estate was absorbed by 
the family. Nordica then proceeded to gratify her 
dearest hopes, and, as I have said before, reached 
the apex of her ambition this summer. 


* 
* x 


Alas! for the futility of things in this mundane 
sphere. A whisper which crossed the Atlantic at a 
bound informed us within the past few days that Mr. 
Gower, alive and kicking, has been seen in London, 
somewhat heavier as befits his seven or eight years 
of outing in the Orient, but unmistakably Frederick 
Gower. What Lillian will do when she hears the 
news I cannot say. There isa certain German lieu- 
tenant, Déhm by name, an amateur baritone singer, 
who has, it is said, won her affections irretrievably. 
Of course she can marry and all that, but the whole 
thing has a smack of the comic supernatural about it 
which will hardly be to her relish. I hope for the 
sake of everybody concerned Gower Effendi will re- 
turn to his Asiatic jungles and let the prima donna 
enjoy her hardily achieved lyric laurels. But, assum- 
ing that the story is in all particulars true, what a 
romance it is! I was irresistibly reminded when I 
heard about it of Robert Browning's passionate and 
picturesque poem, ‘‘ Waring,” and could say to Mr. 
Gower, ‘‘In Vishnu Land What Avatar ?” 


« 
* A 


Don’t you think that this capital ? 
“Evening Sun :” 


It is from the 


LookiInG Forwarb. 
‘I was with Debs —”’ the stranger said. 
Cried John Most: **Say no more, 
But stay and drink a schooner 
Within my humble door!” 
‘*As Il remarked—” began the tramp; 
“Nay, rest thee!”’ cried John Most. 
“Slave, bring the worthy Anarchist 
Much beer and eggs on toast!” 


“It was a bitter struggle—”’ 
“ Aye, truly!’’ quoth John Most; 
“ But ere you tell thy story 
Eat! drink! I'll be thy host.” 
The stranger ate voraciously, 
And quaffed deep mugs of beer ; 
While John Most waited patiently 
rhe thrilling tale to hear. 
“You were with Debs?”’ he asked at last ; 
The stranger cried: ‘“‘Sure, Mike! 
I took the Keeley cure with Debs 
Two years before the strike!’’ 


Debs and Plebs and Rebs rhyme, don't they? 


* 
* * 


The doctor who helped the Duke of York into the 
world has been knighted by the Queen with the title 
‘* Lord Deliver Us.” fe 

* * 

Bouvard, one of the most learned as well as brusque 
physicians of his times, was one day called to attend 
the Archbishop of Rheims, who was suffering from 





violent colic. ‘‘I am coming,” said Bouvard, who, 
however, did not stir. ‘‘ For the love of God, sir,” 
said the messenger, ‘‘do not wait any longer ; Mon- 
seigneur is suffering the tortures of the damned——” 
‘‘ What!” exclaimed Bouvard, “ already!” 


* 
* x 


The following anecdote about Liszt and Mendels- 
sohn is from Anton Strelezki’s personal recollections 
of Liszt, whom he once met near Lake Albertina 
Nyancy, in Affen Rico. ‘‘Strel” will vouch that the 
story is true, for Mendelssohn told him about it at 
Sedan, just after the Franko-Prussian War : 

‘* You know,” said Liszt to Strelezki, ‘‘ that Men- 
delssohn, who was the most zealous musician who 
ever lived, always had a dislike for me, and on one 
occasion, at a soirée at Dr. K——’s, he drew a picture 
of the devil on a blackboard, playing his G minor 
concerto with five hammers in lieu of fingers on each 
hand. The truth of the matter is that I once played 
his concerto in G minor from the manuscript, and as 
I found several of the passages rather simple and not 
broad enough, if I may use the term, I changed them 
to suit my ownideas. This of course annoyed Men- 
delssohn, who, unlike Schumann or Chopin, would 
never take a hint or advice from anyone. Moreover, 
Mendelssohn, who, although a refined pianist, was 
not a virtuoso, never could play my compositions 
with any kind of effect, his technical skill being in- 
adequate to the execution of intricate passages. So 
the only course open to him, he thought, was to vilify 
me asa musician. And of course whatever Mendels- 
sohn did Leipsic didalso. However I was once more 
than fully revenged on him. 

‘‘I well remember meeting him at dinner at the 
Comtesse de P——’s, in Paris. He had been unusu- 
ally witty and vivacious at dinner, so that after des- 
sert the Comtesse asked him if he would favor us 
with one of his latest Lieder, or in fact anything he 
chose to select. He most graciously condescended 
to sit down at the piano, and, to my astonishment, 
instead of treating us to one of his own compositions, 
he commenced my Rhapsodie, No. 4, which he played 
so abominably badly as regards both the execution 
and the sentiment that most of the guests, who had 
heard it played by myself on previous occasions, 
burst out laughing. Mendelssohn, however, got quite 
angry at their mirth, and improvizing a finale after 
the thirtieth bar or so, dashed into his Capriccio in F 
sharp minor, No. 5, which he played through with 
elegance and a certain amount of respect. At the 
conclusion we all applauded him, and then, when he 
begged me to play something new and striking, as he 
somewhat viciously referred to my compositions, I 
determined I would have some revenge and fun at his 
expense. So I seated myself at the piano, and an- 
nounced that I would perform the Capriccio, op. 5, 
Mendelssohn, arranged for concert performance by 
myself. 

‘‘In a second the guests had comprehended that I 
intended being revenged on Mendelssohn for butcher- 
ing my poor rhapsodie, although many thought it a 
rather hazardous attempt to play a difficult composi- 
tion in a new garb or arrangement on the spur of the 
moment, especially with the composer sitting within 
two yards of the keyboard. However, I did what I had 
announced to do, and at the conclusion Mendelssohn, 
instead of bursting out with indignation and rage at 
my impudence and liberty, took my right hand in his 
and turned it over, backward and forward and bent 
the fingers this way and that, finally remarking 
laughingly, ‘As I had beaten him on the keyboard 
he thought his only way for vindication was to chal- 
lenge me to box, but that now, since he had examined 
my hand, he would have to abandon that decision!’ 
So everything passed over smoothly and what might 
have been a very unpleasant meeting turned out a 
most enjoyable contretemps. However, Mendelssohn 
forgave, but he never forgot!” 

~ 4 * 

I swear by the thigh bone of Gurnemanz that I will 
write a volume of recollections of Liszt, Chopin, 
John L. Sullivan and the tuner who tuned Thalberg’s 
piano, which will leave Gospador Strelezki’s book in 
the misty perspective of the day before yesterday. 


* 
* * 


By the way, what’s become of the Gower matter? 
Don’t tell me that it was not the genuine Fred who 
was seen in London recently, but a fellow who looked 
like him! It is beginning to be a little wearing on 
the nerves, these Gower stories, not to speak of the 
strain on Lillian Nordica’s. Gower must have what 
the Germans call a ‘‘doppel gaenger,” or a double. 
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Whoever he is he is a much traveled fellow, for he 
has been seen in London, in the Himalayas, in Ice- 
land andin Vermont. The one thing that shakes my 
belief as to Gower's death is that when he went up 
in the balloon he drew from the bank all his ready cash, 
over a million of dollars. 
were divided between his brother, George Lewis 
Gower, of Providence, and his wife, Lillian Norton- 
Gower. Gower made most of his money in the 
electric business, being closely connected with Bell 
and his telephone schemes. 


* 
* * 


This I found in the London ‘‘ Musical News :’ 

‘‘The following is the supreme effort of a ‘critic’ 
of the ‘Evening Post’ of the Isle of Jersey: 

‘‘Tivadar Nachéz, who made his appearance 
amid hearty applause, transported his hearers into 
ecstacies of joy with his indescribable rendering of 
‘Sonata,’ ‘ Il Trillo del Diavolo’ (Tartini). Larghetto 
affettuoso. Allegro molto moderato. Andante. 
Allegro assai. * * His playing positively baffles 
description now; it is like the soothing breezes of a 
summer’s night—full of pathos and beauty, swaying 
the emotion at will; or it is like the melodious sweet- 
ness of the lark soaring heavenward, till its notes die 
in a whisper ; or again, like the falling of the mighty 
torrent, inspiring with awe and fear, mingled with 
silent admiration. * * * Sometimes it is like the 
peaceful lullaby that lulls the child to sleep ; some- 
times like the waves of the sea dashing against the 
rock with fury ; sometimes like the note of the night- 
ingale, transcendently sweet.” 


* 
- 


* 


* 

The latest news from Brighton Beach is that the 

Seidl Society will not parade on Labor Day. The 
society being largely composed of unmarried women 

and women of advanced views, it therefore will not 
officially countenance a holiday bearing such a title. 








Some Royal Musicians. 
UR Berlin correspondent has given us in- 
teresting information regarding the musical pro- 
clivities of the Hohenzollerns, says the London ‘ Tele- 
graph.” It is a remarkable record of artistic taste and 
skill running ‘‘in the blood,” and one not equaled per- 
haps by any other reigning house. The point of leading 
interest, however, lies in the fact that the head of the 
family has just recently and openly taken rank as a com- 
poser among the many of his race who have committed 
musical thoughts to paper. It may not be, as our cor- 
respondent intimates, that Kaiser Wilhelm II. will eclipse 
the great Frederick at the musician’s desk—though the 
matter is one about which it would be dangerous to pro- 
phesy, since the young emperor is a potentiality in many 
ways—but at any rate the head of the German nation has 
added another Lied to the rich store which forms the popu- 
lar musical inheritance of his country, and has placed his 

name in the splendid roll of German composers. 

The circumstances, as detailed from Berlin, are charac- 
teristic, and afford a pleasing glimpse of Imperial life ‘‘ en 
robe de chambre.” Kaiser Wilhelm has an intimate friend 
who writes verses, and possibly, when making holiday 
with his sovereign off the coast of Norway, pens a stirring 
song of Scandinavian romance. The sympathy of friend- 
ship unites with admiration of poetic gifts to excite the 
Kaiser’s enthusiasm. Count Eulenberg’s words seem, as 
Richard Wagner might have said, to ‘‘ yearn” for music, 
and who should supply it but the poet’s versatile master 
and intimate? The thing, we may be sure, was promptly 
done, and with the zest that Wilhelm II. brings to all his 
tasks. 

There is a touch of true German simplicity in the re- 
mainder of the story. The Imperial composer sends his 
music to be arranged for an orchestra, and it is commanded 
for performance at a castle where he is staying in the ca- 
pacity of guest. The band arrives, the piece is played, and 
of course applauded, but the Emperor himself has yet some- 
thing to achieve. It is not so much the fashion on the Conti- 
nent as with us tocredit creative musicians with having mas- 
tered the difficult and delicate art of conducting an orches- 
tra, but this particular composer seems to have felt no un- 
certainty on his own account. Taking the baton from the 
bandmaster—who must have rejoiced at the transformation 
of a homely implement into a valuable property—Wilhelm 
II. conducted another performance, and, it may be hoped, 
more fully realized his own conception. An interesting 
question arises whether the new composer-conductor should 
not ‘‘ pay his footing,” but that is one to be considered by 
his colleagues, who would benefit by an affirmative. 

Horace Walpole wrote a voluminous work on royal and 
noble authors ; and it would be possible to fill yet more 
tomes with the story of royal and noble musicians. Tak- 
ing the royalties alone there is enough material to exhaust 
the patience of modern readers. That many kings and 
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of France, for example, who felt so confident of his dis- 
ability that he challenged Joaquin de Prés to write a part 
which he could sing. The musician won the bet by com- 
posing a canon with a drone, and the drone was allotted to 
the monarch. There was also Solyman II., who ordered 
out of his country a band sent him by Francis I., having as 


hike this are exceptional. It may be due to the flattery of 
contemporaneous writers, unguardedly accepted by the 
muse of history, but it is a fact that members of royal 
houses generally are credited, if not with the honors of 
composition, like Wilhelm II., with proficiency in and sym- 
pathy for the divine art. 

Charles V. was not only a connoisseur, but a terrible 
critic, who visited incompetence with punishment on the 
spot. ‘‘He was himself so skillful,” writes Sandoval, 
‘‘that if anyone made a mistake he would cry out, ‘Such a 
one is wrong,’ and immediately point out the man.” In his 
own apartment near the high altar he would beat time and 
sing with the choir, stopping now and then to call some 
mistaken vocalist a ‘‘ red-headed blockhead” or other op- 
probrious name. Moreover, he had a keen eye for plagiar- 
isms—fortunately for himself he lived before our day—it 
being recorded that, after hearing a certain work, he as- 
tonished composer and performers by naming the musi- 
cians from whom passages had been stolen. 

Both Charles IX. and Henry III. of France, would often 
join the choir at divine service, and correctly take their 
parts in the music. Coming nearer home we find a com- 
poser in James I. of Scotland, who ‘not only wrote 
sacred music,” says Tassone, ‘‘ but invented anew species 
of plaintive melody, different from all others.” The list 
might be extended almost indefinitely from the records of 
foreign royalty, but the kings and princes of England in- 
terest us more nearly and afford plenty of examples—so 
many that there is no need to go back to the mythical do- 
ings of our royal harpist, Alfred the Great. Henry VIII. 
ranks, like Charles V. of Spain, as the most musical 
monarch of his line. Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, says: 
‘* Not only the more necessary parts of learning were in- 
fused into him, but even those of ornament, so that, be- 
sides being an able Latinist, philosopher and divine, he 
was, which one might wonder at in a king, a curious 
musician, as two entire masses composed by him and often 
sung in his chapel did abundantly witness.” The com- 
positions of this monarch have come down to us, and their 
merit can easily be judged. 

A measure of his talent seems to have been inherited by 
Edward VI., in whose journal may be found a naive entry 
under date July 20, 1550: ** M. le Mareschal St. Andre, the 
French ambassador, came to me in the morning at mine 
arraying, and saw my bed chamber, and went a hunting 
with hounds, and saw me shoot, and saw all my guards 
shoot together. He dined with me, heard me play on the 
lute, saw me ride, came to me to my study, supped with 
me, and sodeparted to Richmond.” Evidently a red letter 
day in the brief life of the poor lad was that July 20; and, 
though it would be hard to guess which accomplishment 
he was most pleased to show off, probably he felt not least 
vain in a boyish way of his skill as a lutist. He is careful 
to enter in his journal how guests at the palace are regaled 
with music, A French prince and suite had ‘‘much music 
at dinner,” and the Queen Dowager of Scotland, having 
attended a great public entertainment, was not allowed to 
depart without a feast of sweet sounds. ‘‘ After dinner,” 
writes the king, ‘‘ when she had heard some music, I 
brought her to the hall, and so she went away.” 

Queen Mary, to the popular mind a gloomy and satur- 
nine personage, was not deficient in graceful accomplish- 
ments, one of which was shown in a jeu d’esprit on the 
Princess Elizabeth. ‘‘ Item,” wrote Cromwell in his ‘‘ Re- 
membrances,” ‘‘to remember the Balade made of the 
Prynces by my Lady Mary.” Here it is more important to 
state that she was a passionate lover of music, and played 
three instruments, the virginals, regals and lute, her mas- 
tery of the last named being, it is said, surprising. Con- 
cerning Queen Elizabeth, we read in Camden: ‘‘ Neither 
did she neglect musike, so far forthe as might become a 


Princesse, being able to sing and play prettily and sweetly.” 
Sir James Melvil, who had no reason unduly to belaud the 
‘‘ divine Oriana,” declares that he heard her play excellently 
well on the virginals, and after such evidence it is not in- 
conceivable that she used the famous Virginal Book, which 
we all know as called by her name. After this succession 
of musical monarchs a break is in the nature of things. 

The ‘ British Solomon” encouraged the art by adding 
£10 to the salary of each singer in the Royal Chapel, but 
with this achievement he appears to have been content. 
Charles I., on the other hand, was an enlightened patron 
of music until trouble overtook him. He was even more 
than this, since Playford asserts that he could ‘‘ play his 
part exactly well on the bass viol, especially of those in- 
comparable fancies of Mr. Coperario to the organ.” Stop- 
ping for a moment at the Commonwealth, we hear Anthony 
Wood declaring that his highness, the Lord Protector, 
‘‘loved a good voice and instrumental music weil,” also 
that he heard Mr. James Quin, M. A., sing ‘‘ with very 
great delight, liquored him with sack, and in conclusion 
said, ‘Mr. Quin, you have done very well ; what shall I do 
for you?'”—a very proper conclusion, Mr. Quin thought, 
and we think also. 

Charles II. was musical enough to havea taste for ‘light 
and galliardizing strains” even in church, where Dr. Tud- 
way condemned them as “‘ theatrical and secular ;” but the 
four monarchs who came next in order cannot justly be 
accused of any sort of special regard for the art. The line 
of royal musicians was, however, resumed with George 
III., in whom, while yet a boy, Handel’s prescient eye saw 
a protector, and of whom he said, ‘‘ You will see that this 
young prince will keep up my music after I am gone,” a 
prophecy fulfilled in the issue with royal assistance of Ar- 
nold’s editiorl of the master’s works. ‘‘ Farmer George” 
was to some extent a practical musician as well as an 
amateur. We all know the pathetic picture drawn by 
Thackeray in his ‘‘ Four Georges:” ‘‘ Some slight lucid 
moments he had, in one of which the Queen, desiring to see 
him, entered the room and found him singing a hymn and 
accompanying himself at the harpsichord.” 

Of George IV. it is said that he was not a bad player on 
the vioiin. A bad keeper of time, however, he seems to 
have been, and once apologized to Rossini for his defect, 
‘‘There are few in your Royal Highness’ position who 
could play so well,” answered that master of equivocal com- 
pliments. Her present Majesty’s taste and skill in music 
have been vouched for by no less great an authority than 
Mendelssohn, while the musicianship of the late Prince Con- 
sort is substantiated by nota few compositions which have 
been published and are nowin use. Of their children, all 
of whom have shown great interest in the art, the Duke of 
Coburg is known as the writer of one or more interesting 
light effusions. This record may not beat that of the 
Hohenzollerns, but it shows that our ‘‘ unmusical country ” 
has been ruled by a fair proportion of musical monarchs, 
and is one of which no Englishman need be ashamed. 





John Bright.—John Bright, manager of the Music Hall 
at Yonkers, N. Y., died suddenly on July 12 while in his 
office. Mr. Bright was fifty-eight years of age and was 
born in England, 


An Extraordinary Letter.—The following extraordi- 
nary letter was written by a Western pastor to a well- 
known firm of organ builders who had sent him a circular: 
‘*Dear Sirs—Yours of July 8 at hand. I would first say 
we do not desire a pipe organ in our new church; we have 
no place for one. We are not quite ready to sell our birth- 
right to heaven yet. We are commanded to make melody 
in our hearts to the Lord, not on pipe organs, or horns, or 
fiddles. There is more glory to God in the music ofa 
splinter on an old rail caused by the wind that God causes 
to blow than there is on ten thousand pipe organs. God 
is sore displeased with manufactured wind worship. Read 
Amos vi. 1-6; Eph. v. 19; Col. iii. 16. God bless you! 
I hope you will give this matter some serious thought in 
the light of Jesus and the Judgment. If you do God will 
lead you out of the business.”—'t Exchange.” 
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Under the direction of 
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BEGINNING JUNE 30, 
ENDING SEPTEMBER 


A SEASON OF TEN 


3, 


at Brighton Beach Music Hall every afternoon at 3 and 
evening at 8. On Saturdays and Sundays well-known 
vocalists will assist, and selections from the prominent 
operas will be given. Orchestral novelties, symphonies, 
new works, also light popular music will be rendered. 


Address Bricuton Bargacu Horst, 


G. SCHIRMER. 


NEW YORK, 


Has just published the following book, indispensable to 
every organist: 


A MARCH ALBUM 


PIPE ORCAN. 


Selected, Arranged and Edited by 


onAS. HE. MORSE. 
Flexible Cloth, Price $2.00. 


This collection contains twenty-two celebrated Marches 
by Costa, Gounod, Mendelssohn, Merkel, Meyerbeer, Ru- 
binstein, Salomé, Schubert, Wagner, Weber and others. 
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(6 AARMEN ” in concert form attracted a fairly 
numerous audience at Queen’s Hall last Saturday 
afternoon. Signorina Guilia Ravogli sang the title rédle 
with Signor Morello made an excellent ‘‘ Don 
José,” and Miss Florence Monteith sang the part of ‘* Mi- 
chaela” verycreditably. Theother characters found capable 
exponents, and the orchestra and chorus under Signor 
3evignani worked together for the common end and gave 
a high class performance, and one much enjoyed by those 
presemt. The recital today will include ‘‘ Pagliacci” and 
‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” with no less a drawing card than 
Madame Calvé in the latter. Miss Amina Goodwin and 
Miss Lillian Griffiths gave their second chamber concert on 
July 4 at the small Queen’s Hall. They were assisted by 
Mr. Paul Ludwig ('cello), and Miss Agnes Jansen gave val- 
in 


success. 


uable assistance by singing Grieg’s ‘‘ Autumnal Gale’ 
Norwegian, and two selections from Brahms afd Jensen. 
Miss Goodwin, who was an infant prodigy, and has had the 
advantage of studying with the best masters at home and 
on the Continent, both in Germany and in France, chose 
for her piano solos works from Chopin, Scarlatti, Mendels- 
sohn and a toccata by herself, this proving a very bright 
composition. Miss Griffith’s violin included Beet- 
hoven’s Romance in F, Franz Ries’ Suite No. 3, and the 
two concert givers joined Mr. Ludwig in an excellent ren- 
dering of Dvordk's ‘‘ Dumky,” and also gave Beethoven's 
Sonata in G major for piano and violin, Altogether the 
concert was a most enjoyable one, and the good attendance 


solos 


testified the popularity of these artists. 

On Friday evening last week the Parisian trio, consisting 
of Mr. Breitner (piano), Madame Breitner Haft (violin) and 
Mr. Ronchini (‘cello), gave a chamber concert at the same 
The two trios selected were Dvoradk’s op. 65 and 
Godard’s trios, ‘‘ Morceaux de Con- 


hall. 
Schuman's op. 110. 
cert,” for piano and violin were most excellently played by 
Madame Breitner and Mr. Ronchini, and the expressive 
rendering of Brahms’ sonata for violin and piano by Mr. 
and Madame Breitner was very much enjoyed. Seldom 
do we hear a trio of artists who play so well together and 
give such exemplary renderings of those ever popular 
works. It is hoped that we shall have the privilege of 
hearing them again in the autumn season. 

A mostinteresting concert took place at the Royal Col- 
lege of Music on Thursday afternoon, when the students 
of this institution gave their 188th concert. The staff at 
the college are to be highly complimented on the work 
done by the students, and they should feel very pleased 
with the talent shown by some of them. 

My confrére spoke highly of a Nonet in F 
movements, for piano, violin, viola, 'cello, double bass, 
oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon, by Mr. S. Coleridge Tay- 
lor, a student. Among the other concerted pieces was 
Beethoven's Quintet for piano, oboe, clarinet, horn and bas- 
soon ; Schumann's Fantasiestiicke for piano and clarinet, 
and Chopin's piano solo Scherzo in C sharp minor also 


minor, four 


figured in the program. 

The vocal selections interspersed were Raff's ‘‘ Near 
Thee,” Goring Thomas’ ‘‘ A Memory” and Mendelssohn's 
‘I’m a Roamer.” The general high standard of work by 
all the students taking part makes it difficult to single out 
any one for special praise. 

Mr. Durward Lely’s Scotch Recital tour has been such 
a success all over the United States and Canada that he 
has had to postpone his return to England six weeks 
longer than he had intended. He will sail for England by 
the Umbria on Saturday July 7. 

‘* SIGNA.’ 

Mr. F. H. Cowen’s opera, ‘‘ Signa,” was given at Covent 
Garden on Saturday night before a representative audience 
of English opera goers, and they, like the Milanese last 
October, indorsed Mr. Cowen's work in no uncertain man- 
ner. The opera as it now stands is published in an attrac- 
tive form by E. Ascherberg & Co., and is cut down to two 
acts. In Tue Musica, Courikr of December 6 I gave an 
account of its production in Italy, since which time Mr, 
Cowen has condensed the first two acts into one, the last 
being left practically as it was, no condensation being pos- 
sible. The story, it will be remembered, was taken from 
Ouida's ‘' Signa,” and the librettists, Mr. Gilbert 4 Beckett, 
Mr. H. Rudall and Mr. F. E. Weatherly, took up the 
thread of the story on the day when ‘ Signa” (tenor) 
attains his majority. He comes on the stage singing a 


, 


| more stirring one of the city. 





song of liberty, to his own violin accompaniment, in which 
he tells of his desire to change the quiet rural life for the 
At the last strains of this 
‘‘Gemma” (soprano), a Tuscan peasant girl, one of the 
companions of his youth, enters, and while congratulating 
him on reaching manhood tells him of a flattering offer 
that ‘‘Sartorio” (bass), the impresario, has made her to 
join his company on the stage. She has told him of 
‘* Signa’s” talent also, and he will soon be here to hear him 
sing. The young man is delighted at this, and an oppor- 
tunity occurring for him to show his powers the enter- 
prising entrepreneur at once makes him a tempting offer. 

At this juncture ‘‘ Bruno” (baritone), who took ‘‘ Signa” 
as achild and has devoted his life to him, appears on the 
scene, and learning of the endeavor to win his son from 
him, he drives the disturbing couple away, and in a duet 
with ‘* Signa” he tells him how he took him at his mother’s 
death, and has worked to call the land his own that he may 
give itto“*Signa” on this day. ‘‘ Signa” refuses the giftina 
fine aria, certainly the gem of the opera. The determina- 
tion of the boy makes ‘‘ Bruno” relent, and he gives his 
permission reluctantly for him to go away with ‘‘Gemma,” 
and the two repair to Naples. 

The second act is laid in the city, and tells the old story 
of love and desertion. It is soon seen that ‘‘Gemma” has 
proved faithless to ‘‘Signa” and taken up with another, 
which nearly drives the young man to distraction. ‘ Bru- 
no,” hearing of his son’s trials, comes to Naples and en- 
deavors to persuade him to return, but ‘‘Signa” is so 
infatuated with ‘‘Gemma” that he absolutely refuses to 
leave her. ‘‘ Bruno,” seeing no other way to save him, 
stabs ‘‘Gemma” in the market place, and as the son ap- 
proaches says: ‘‘I give you back your life.” ‘‘ Signa,” 
almost paralyzed, embraces ‘‘Gemma’”’ as she dies, and, 
rising, grasps the knife and stabs himself, answering ‘* No, 
you have taken it away forever.” 

This ends the opera. Mr. Cowen has used the modern 


forms of writing, employing the leitmotiven judiciously 
and working out each theme in a musicianly manner. The 
opening prelude contains the different themes, the princi- 
pal one being expressed in ‘‘ Signa’s”” ‘‘ Song of Liberty,” 
very characteristic of the ambitious and restless young 


hero. In the summing up at the end Mr. Cowen has 
shown himself to be a masterly musician. It might be 
said that the first act excels in musical and the last in 
dramatic effect ; for in the first we see many passages that 
display that melody so characteristic of this composer, 
while the last is certainly a good model of the modern form 
of composition. The performance on the whole was an ex- 
cellent one. Mr. Ben Davies in the title réle and Mr. An- 
cona as the beneficent guardian divided the honors of the 
evening. Mr. Castelmary, in the small part of the impre- 
sario, was excellent, and the warmth and intensity of the 
acting of Mlle. de Nuovina made up in a measure for the 
shortcomings of her voice. Mr. Cowen conducted the or- 
chestra, which did full justice to the beautiful and expres- 
sive orchestration. At the close of each act the composer 
and leading artists were called twice before the curtain, 
and it is with pleasure that I record a genuine success for 
this work. ‘‘ Signa’’ was followed that evening by ‘‘ La 
Navarraise.” 

Across the way at Drury Lane the same night ‘‘ Tristan 
and Isolde” was being performed. It is perhaps not 
necessary to dwell upon the exemplary work done by Mr. 
Max Alvary as ‘‘ Tristan” and Madame Klafsky as 
‘‘Isolde.” That this grand musical drama is appreciated 
goes without saying, for the house was crowded and en- 
thusiasm was the order of the evening. Fraulein Ralph as 
‘‘Brangine” acquitted herself very creditably ; Mr. David 
Bispham, in the part of ‘‘ Kurwenal,” gave some fine 
singing and acting. Altogether the performance, con- 
sidering the work of the orchestra, could not be put down 
as exemplary, though the principals made it a success. 
The band seemed to be a scratch orchestra and tried hard 
to be worthy of their position. The rest of the cast was 
made up of Herr Wiegand as *‘ Marke,” Herr Simon as 
‘*Melot,” Herr Karlyle as ‘‘ Hirt” and Herr Waldmann as 
‘*Steuermann.” 

On Tuesday night ‘‘ Lohengrin” was given with Mr. 
Max Alvary in the title r6le and Frau Klafsky as ‘‘ Elsa.” 
Miss Olitzka was very successful as ‘‘ Ortrud.” The other 
members of the caste were Herr Wiegand as the ‘ King,” 
Mons. Dufriche as ‘‘ Telremund,” and Herr Waldmann as 
the ‘“‘ Herald,” again under the conductorship of Herr 
Lohse. On Thursday we had ‘‘ Siegfried” and to-night 
Beethoven’s ‘' Fidelio ” is down for perfomance, next Tues- 
day being Weber’s ‘‘ Der Freischiitz” and Saturday ‘* Die 
Walkiire.” 

At Covent Garden we had ‘‘ Carmen ” on Monday night, 
a new feature being Miss Florence Monteith as ‘‘ Michaela.” 
This young lady has been singing in concerts a guod deal 
of late, and has had special preparation for the opera in 
Italy. On Monday she made a decided success. On Tues- 
day a packed house witnessed ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette,” one of 
the best performances of the season, with Madame Melba 
and the De Reszkés. 

‘* L’ATTAQUE DU MoUuLIN.” 

On Wednesday another novelty, Bruneau’s ‘ L’Attaque 

du Moulin,” was brought forward, in which Madame Delna 





made her début in the part of ‘‘ Marcelline” which she 
created at the Opéra Comique, Paris. No new work for 
some time has made such an impression on the public as 
this new specimen of the French school, in which M. 
Bruneau has united the method of Wagner, with the 
melodic forms of the schools containing the composers 
from the Latin races. ‘ L’Attaque du Moulin " is a great 
achievement and will no doubt be one of those works that 
will prove a favorite with the public. The dramatic story, 
which is taken from Zola’s ‘‘ Soirées de Médan,” by Lewis 
Gallet, and put in libretto form that almost stands as a 
drama by itself without music so direct and tense is its 
action. Act I. opens with the betrothal of the miller’s 
daughter, ‘‘ Francoise ” to ‘‘ Dominique,” a young Fleming 
in her father's service, who has won his gratitude by his 
faithfulness. Both the miller and ‘‘ Marcelline,” his house- 
keeper, are highly pleased with the match. The feast is 
spread, and ail is happiness when the low tap of the drum 
is heard as a warning that all men liable to service are to 
hold themselves in readiness for the fray, for war has been 
declared. 

The second act opens on the day when the marriage fes- 
tivities were to have been celebrated. But instead of 
‘*Dominique” approaching Hymen's altar, we find him 
fighting with the French against the Germans in the mill, 
Finally the Germans overpower the French and drive them 
from the place, leaving ‘‘ Merlier,” the miller, and his fam- 
ily with ‘‘ Dominique” to the mercy of the Germans. The 
intruders catechize them and the young man has to confess 
to having fought against the Germans, although he was 
not a Frenchman, an offense punishable by death. A sen- 
try is posted to guard the prisoner, who it seems has tired 
of war and wisnes to get away from its bondage. He 
offers ‘‘ Dominique” his liberty if he will guide him to a 
certain place, but this ‘‘ Dominique” declines to do, where- 
upon the guard informs him that he will die in the morn- 
ing. ‘‘ Francoise” in the meantime is planning her lover's 
escape and manages to hang a rope ladder from the wall 
and get to him while the guard’s attention is attracted by 
some women who have been working in the field near by. 
She gives ‘‘ Dominique” a knife with which to slay the 
German should he interfere with his escape, and then 
leaves him and tries to engage the guard’s attention. At 
first she is successful, but just as ‘‘ Dominique” is about 
to flee he is discovered, and no other alternative is given 
him but to slay the man, and in the outcry and confusion 
that follows he gets away 

Then the captain of the guard holds ‘“‘ Merlier” as a for- 
feit for ‘‘ Dominique,” thinking that love for her father 
will lead the girl to bring her lover back. But the father, 
urging that he is old, insists in sacrificing his life for the 
sake of his daughter's happiness, and when ‘‘ Dominique ” 
wishes to change places with him he utterly refuses. At 
this time the French return and recapture the mill, driving 
out the Germans. As these are retiring they catch sight of 
the old man and cannot resist taking his life, with which 
act the opera ends. It is impossible at this moment to go 
into detail and picture the many beauties of orchestration, 
the pleasing melodies and the original way in which he has 
treated the work in many places. Suffice it to say that, as 
I have indicated above, this work is a triumph, combining 
the best of all previous schools into one grand whole. The 
performance was altogether superb. Madame Delna did 
wonderful things in her interpretation of the part of ‘‘ Mar- 
celline,” the foster-mother of ** Francoise,” which part seems 
to have very little real connection with the story, but her 
moving throughout the entire opera proved it one of the 
salient parts, which, in the hands of this powerful artist, 
contributed largely to the success of the performance. Mlle. 
de Nuovina seemed fitted to the part of ‘* Francoise,” and 
acted with great spontaneity, which was fully appreciated, 
although her voice was not altogether pleasing. M. Cos- 
sira, as the lover, added to his laurels both as an actor and 
as a singer, and M. Bouvet in the last act, where he rep- 
resents the father willing to die for his daughter's lover, 
was something superb. Other principals who did excellent 


INNES’ FAMOUS BAND. 
An Incomparable Band that Does Not Run Away from Comparison. 


The Fall Tour of this biggest and best organization in 
America will continue from August 14 to December 4, in- 
cluding an engagement for the entire season at the Pitts- 
burgh Exposition and the Grand Army Encampment 1n 
that city. 

A special feature of the concert tour will be the pro- 
duction of ‘‘ War and Peace,” a great historical musical spec- 
tacle just completed by Mr. Innes, and undoubtedly the most 
thrilling and exciting descriptive story ever told in melody. 

‘* War and Peace” will be given with the united 
forces of the great band, a fife and drum corps, Scotch pipers, 
ub. bands, military companies, G. A. R. posts, four eminent 
special vocal soloists, massed chorus, and a battery of elec- 
tric firing artillery to be boomed at a safe distance from the 
stage in exact time with the music. 

This is a splendid card to create a sensation and draw 
enormous crowds to watering places, parks or large build- 
ings. Nothing like it since the Gilmore Jubilee. 

For information regarding ‘‘ War and Peace,” festivals, 
concerts or other engagements, address 


F. N. INNES, Director, 
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service were Messrs. Albers, Bonnard, Gillibert, Villani 
and also Mlle. Brani. I should like to see this opera put 
on several times during the coming season. 

On Thursday night we had ‘‘ Philemon et Baucis” and 
‘* La Navarraise,” and last night ‘‘ Signa” was represented 
with the original cast, followed by ‘ Pagliacci,” and to- 
night Bemberg’s ‘‘ Elaine” will be given, with Madame 
Melba, the De Reszkés and Plancon. 

Last night a most successful performance of ‘‘ La Navar- 
raise” was given before the Queen at Windsor, conducted 
by Mr. Flon, with the original cast that first played it at 
Covent Garden. This was preceded, as on its production 
here, by ‘‘ Philemon et Baucis.” The Queen expressed 
herself as highly pleased with the work. 

M. Leon Delafosse, who will give two piano recitals at 
the new Salle Erard, London, on July 12 and 18, was born 
in Parisin 1874. He obtained his musical education at the 
Paris Conservatoire under the direction of Messrs. Mar- 
montel, Larignac and Dubois, a member of the Institute. 
He obtained the first prize for piano at the age of thirteen, 
and hassince played regularly at the best concerts in Paris, 
notably the Colonne concerts. He also gives every year 
several recitals at the Salle Erard in Paris. He has com- 
posed several vocal and instrumental pieces, and is now 
on his first visit to London. At his first recital he will be 
assisted by M. Clement, first tenor at the Opéra Com- 
ique, Paris, and at the second by Mrs. Vandeveer Green, a 
contralto, who has received her training from Madame 
Marchesi and of whom report speaks favorably. 

Next Tuesday the Musical Exchange will be opened at 
16 George street, Hanover square, London, a full report of 
which will be given in my next letter. 

At the beginning of the week was the performance of 
Messager'’s *‘ Mirette” at the Savoy Theatre. The com- 
poser chooses to call it an opéra comique, according to the 
French definition, and if he holds to this title it must be 
admitted by most people that it is not the best example of 
this school, though the performance was most satisfactory 
throughout, and the opera was enthusiastically received. 
At the conclusion the composer, who conducted, and the 
principals were called before the curtain. A full review of 
the work will be given in my column next week. 

Among his manifold duties Sir Augustus Harris has 
found time to indicate to Mr. Weatherley the plot of a one- 
act opera, which will see the light at Covent Garden one 
day this season. The music has been composed by Chev- 
alier Emil Bach. The scene is laid in Scotland at the time 
of the Royalists, the characters being a Roundhead officer, 
who loves the wife of a Royalist, who will do anything to 
save her husband, who finally fights a duel with him. 
Quite an important part has been introduced for a child, 
and the principal réles will be sung by Mme. Eames as the 
wife, M. Edouard de Reszké as the Roundhead and M. Al- 
varez as the husband. 

Miss Marie Brema has been engaged by Mr. Walter 
Damrosch to take part in his German opera season at New 
York, starting in February next. The réles she is engaged 
‘*Ortrud,” “ Briingane,” ‘ Briinnhilda,” ‘* Frika,” 
FRANK V. ATWATER. 


for are 
‘*Erda” and ‘‘ Magdalena.” 


Miss Cerard’s Experience. 
N a private letter Miss Louise Gérard, who is 
] now on a very successful concert trip abroad, tells of 
her humorous experience at the funeral of President Carnot: 
** June 30—Am tired out hunting for a seatin the window 
for the funeral procession to-morrow. They say it will take 
five hours. We have to leave the hotel at 8:30 a. M. to 
avoid the crowd. Secured three seats in the second row of 
a window for 20 francs ($4) each. Isn't that awful ! but its 
a chance to see Parisians as one will probably never have 
again.” 
‘*Sunday, 5 p. M_—Blazing hot! But the people were in 
the streets at 3a. mM. Iam sure some of the peasants came 
rhere yesterday and sleptthere. LamgladI went, but would 
not doit again. It is always so satisfactory to say you 
have seen such a sight. It was very impressive. The 
flowers! It seems as though all the floral beds of France 
had been robbed. We went at 8:30 a. Mm. and could hardly 
reach our seats. The procession came at 10:45. We 
had such a funny time when we got there. We had 
reserved three seats in a large square window on the 
second row. When we arrived three people had seated 
themselves directly in the middle so they could see better 
and would not move. I told the woman that they were our 
seats and we must have them. She said one could sit on 
the other side. We declined to be separated. They would 
not move aninch. We took threechairs and showed the 
women that we could not get them in, at which they col- 
lectively hurled a volley of French Scripture at us. I did 
not understand a word, but said to Mrs. Smith, ‘ Let’s not 
get angry but just smile at them.’ We stood up directly in 
front of them so they could see nothing. Then they picked 
out all the words in the French language that are not used 
in good society. Then a large, immense fat woman 
crowded them and pushed and shoved and we stood calmly 
smiling directly in front of them. The aforsaid large, fat, 
French lady (?) bounced up took her own seat. We sat 
down and the first party lost their sweet Parisian tempers 
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and the lady (?) jabbed her hip at me, poked her elbows and 
pounded me unmercifully. I did not budge. In fact I 
moved closer, feeling that she would lose force and 
not have so much leverage, and with a sweet American 
smile said ‘Que voulez vous, madame?’ She yelled at me 
‘Something !’and I just smiled and moved closer. We 
are still smiling ; they are still glaring with French dress- 
ing. We talked in English, laughed in English, sat closer 
in English, and after a while she gave it up and much to 
our delight moved away to her own seat.” 








Famous Composers and Their Works. 
Edited by J. K. Paine, Theodore Thomas and Carl Klauser. Bos- 


ton: J. B. Millet Company. 


HE scope and object of this work can be 
best explained by comparing it with two other stand- 
ard publications—Grove's ‘‘ Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians,” and Champlin and Apthorp’s ‘* Cyclopedia of Music 
and Musicians.” Grove includes, in alphabetic order, arti- 
cles on every musician of eminence, as well as on musical 
instruments, forms, schools, &c. Champlin and Apthorp do 
not give technical and general articles on sonata, sym- 
phony, &c., but instead of that they have provided, besides 
brief biogrhaphies, a special dictionary of works, operas, 
symphonies, songs, &c., being discussed under their own 
names, in separate articles. In‘t Famous Composers” the 
plan has been followed of devoting separate articles only 
to the sixty-five composers most eminent in their art, the 
minor composers and performers being more briefly dis- 
cussed in special long articles, the Netherland Masters, 
Music in Italy, France, Germany, Russia, Hungary and 
England. 

It is obvious from this arrangement that, while ‘‘ Famous 
Composers ” can, with the aid of its index, be used for ref- 
erence, it is also intended for consecutive reading. It is 
far more liberally supplied with illustrations than any other 
work on music ; and there is another special feature, which 
all others lack, namely, an appendix containing as many as 
472 pages of instrumental and vocal music, selected by Mr. 
Thomas from the works of the eminent composers described 
in the 960 pages of the text, and intended to illustrate the 
different schools and the evolutions of the art. It need 
hardly be added that Mr. Thomas has made these selec- 
tions with admirable taste and keen judgment. 

The list of contributors includes twenty-one American, 
three English, three French and two German writers, most 
of them well-known names in the musical world. Some 
surprise may be felt at seeing the name of Mr. John Fiske 
in the list, but Mr. Fiske’s knowledge of music is as exten- 
sive as his love of it is ardent, and his article on Schubert 
is one of the most readable and suggestive in these vol- 
umes. The editor was lucky in securing the co-operation 
of the late Philip Spitta, whose articles on Bach, Handel and 
Cherubini are models of miniature biography and criticism. 
Professor Paine himself contributes two of the best articles, 
those on Beethoven and ‘‘ Music in Germany,” in which, at 
the risk of some repetition, he properly included, not only 
composers born in Germany, but such foreigners as belong 
to the German school. 

His mention of the admirable Beethoven biography, by Mr. 
A. W. Thayer, suggests the pertinent query: When will an 
American or English publisher have the courage to print 
in its original language this monumental work of an Ameri- 
can scholar, which heretofore, strange to say, has existed 
only in a German translation, although the first volume ap- 
peared as long ago as 1866? The circumstance seems the 
stranger when we reflect that Thayer’s work is quite equal 
to Spitta’s ‘‘ Bach” and Jahn’s ‘* Mozart,” of which transla- 
tions have been printed, while Thayer’s original copy is 
ignored, although Beethoven is much more popular to-day 
than Mozart or Bach. 

The article on Beethoven (the biographic part of whichis 
by Mr. Philip Hale) contains no fewer than eight portraits 
of the master. In the article on Mozart, there is a great 
abundance of pictures illustrating his childhood. Pro- 
fessor Paine’s opinions of Brahms, Liszt and Wagner, ‘‘ the 
Napoleon of Music” (598, 599), willinterestallreaders. Al- 
though he considers the-symphonic poem invented by Liszt 
inferior to the symphonic form, he admits that it is ‘‘a 
welcome addition to modern music.” Of Brahms he 
says: 

‘‘Brahms has no living peer in the art of developing 
themes; here he shows wonderful ingenuity and infinite 
skill. In general, however, his themes do not captivate us 
like the heaven-born melodies of Schubert and Schuman. 
Strength, purity, nobility and profundity of thought, rather 
than sensuous beauty, grace, lightness, naturalness and 
spontaneousness, are his leading characteristics as a 
composer. A certain heaviness of spirit and gloom, nay, 
asceticism prevail in his music. 

Professor Paine believes that Germany will continue to 
lead inthe musical world. He has wisely followed the plan 
of assigning each composer to a writer especially in sym- 
pathy with his subject, evidently in the belief that occa- 
sional indiscriminate praise is preferable to unjust censure 
and deliberate suppression of merits. In a few instances, 
however, this principle has led to rather unfortunate re- 
sults, asin the article on Meyerbeer, who is now almost 
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universally considered one-third genius and two-thirds 
charlatan, whereas M. Pougin leads the reader to suppose 
that he was all genius, and his ideal, art for his own sake, 
instead of the applause of the multitude. M. Pougin is 
equally unfortunate in some of his remarkson Rossini, 
of whose thirty-nine operas all but three have been hope- 
lessly shelved, while M. Pougin nevertheless says that his 
music is ‘‘as young and fresh as when it first appeared, 
eighty years ago.” But the height of absurdity is reached 
in the statement that ‘‘it is Rossini to whom we owe the 
richness and the splendors of the modern dramatic or- 
chestra!” Here the editorial blue penc:] would not have 
been out of place, and the same must be said of the conclu- 
sion of the late John S. Dwight’s article on Mendelssohn, 
where he draws up a list of the eight greatest composers of 
all time—Bach, Handel Mozart and Beethoven for the first 
four ; Schubert and Schumann for the next two, and for the 
last two the choice between Haydn, Gluck, Weber, Cheru- 
bini and Rossini, leaving two of the four greatest of all com- 
posers—Wagner and Chopin—out in the cold! 
Mr. Dwight’s parting shot at a stupid world, which stub- 
bornly refused to believe with him that music came to an 
end with Schumann. 

Another place where the editorial blue pencil was called 
for is in the article on Saint-Saéns, in which the writer, with- 
out any information andin a misleading way, quotes a 
foolish youthful opinion of Wagner on Bellini, diametri- 
cally opposed to the convictions of his manhood. The 
special article on Wagner is unfortunately one of the least 
satisfactory in the whole collection. It had been assigned 
to Dr. Langhans, of Berlin, who, however, was already 
suffering from his fatal illness, and did not do himself jus- 
tice. It was then given to Mr. Henderson, who has suc- 
ceeded in the seemingly impossible task of making the 
romantic life of Wagner tiresome reading. 

The information is all at second and third hand, and, in- 
credible as it may seem in an article of fifty-six columns, 
only twenty-eight lines are devoted to the Nibelung Fes- 
tival at Bayreuth, and no mention at all is made of the 
unique Bayreuth theatre and its epoch-making innovations, 
which would have interested readers a thousand times 
more than the long disquisitions on the origin of the drama 
and other pedantic matter. It is gratifying, however, to 
see (from pp. 562, 565) that Mr. Henderson has at last dis- 
covered that there is nothing obscure in the meaning of 
leading motives, since they are always explained by the 
poem, and that harsh emotions call for harsh music. 

Of the general articles the driest is that on France, by M. 
Pougin, and the most difficult one that on music in 
America, by Mr. H. E. Krehbiel. In the article on music 
in Russia, Poland, Scandinavia and Hungry the opinion is 
advanced that, besides Wagnerism, the most pervasive in- 
fluence in the music of to-day comes from those borderlands 
of Europe. In enumerating the famous musicians of 
Hungary, the writer of this article made one sérious omis- 
sion—the name of the famous pianist Stephen Heller.— 
Henry T. Finck, in ‘‘ Evening Post.” 
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A Din as an Aid to Hearing.—Most deaf persons hear 
better in the midst of a modern din than when it is quiet 
around them. The noise of the cars in travel, or the whir 
of machinery in mills, helps to make up the volume of sound 
necessary to reach their impaired organs. An amusing 
illustration appears in the case of a venerable deaf gentle- 
man who lived quite alone. On the very rare occasions 
when he had a visitor he used to busy himself shaking down 
the ashes in his coal stove, that by dint of the supplemen- 
tary clamor he might catch what his visitor had to say.— 
‘* Harper’s Weekly.” 

Alboni’s Last Concert.—Alboni sang in public for the 
last time about ten years ago at a concert given at the 
Grand Opéra, Paris, in aid of a pet charity of hers. There 
was great curiosity expressed on the occasion, for we had 
all heard of her just then, as the press, in honor of her re- 
appearance, had considerately printed whole columns of in- 
formation about her past greatness. 

The curtain rose, and there advanced to the footlights 
the very stoutest lady it has ever been my lot to contem- 
plate. She was dressed all in black, and her diamonds 
were certainly worth a king’s ransom. When she sang, 
however, we entirely forgot that in appearance she re- 
sembled *‘an elephant who had swallowed a nightingale,” 
as the magnificent strains of her superb contralto voice 
soared through the house. Her voice had a certain velvet- 
like smoothness of tone that I have never heard before or 
since, and the tremendous ovation she received at the end 
of her song was as richly deserved as it was spontaneous. 

We met her at the house of a friend several years later, 
and this occasion was referred to and surprise expressed 
that she should have left the stage while her voice was 
stillin its golden prime. She replied that her voice had 
been in good order on the night of that particular concert, 
but that she could no longer depend on it absolutely, and 
the uncertainty was too wearing to her nerves to be en- 
dured. Moreover, she frankly said that when she sang at 
that concert her sufferings from stage fright were so ap- 
palling that she then and there resolved never to sing in 
public again, and she kept to her resolution.—Philadelphia 
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30STON, Mass., July 22, 1894. 
R. ASKIN’S company appeared the 16th at 
th in Offenbach’s ‘‘ The Grand Duchess.” 
The cast was as 
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Iam aware that Bergerat once called Offenbach ‘‘ the 
Beethoven of the sneer,” but I never could see the force of 
the epigram, In the first place Offenbach seldom sneered 
in music—and by the way can a man express a sneer in 
music unless the hearer is warned in advance, or reminded 
Take the scene in the 
‘*Carmen” 


by a text that a sneer is expected ? 
second act of ‘‘Carmen,” for instarce, where 
and the smugglers mock ‘' Zuniga.” Are not the irony and 
the contempt as much in the situation as in the song and 
l Or is there any sneer per se in 


clever accompaniment ¢ 


the song itself 

If I am not mistaken Mr. Krehbiel once quoted the 
opinion of Bergerat with approval. Poor Offenbach ! He 
was the ‘ disillusionizer of the age, a spirit that mocks at 
the things which the holy simplicity of former centuries 
held sacred, throws ridicule upon social sentiments, rank, 
caste, ceremonialism, learning, religion.” Some super- 
stitious souls believed that Offenbach had the evil eye. And 
now others would add hoofs, horns and a darted tail. As 
my esteemed friend, Mr. Joseph Howard, remarks when he 
is moved hugeously, What tommy rot! 
Offenbach and and 
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mock at the story of Helen of Troy, a story 


So it reserved 
Halévy to 
which holy simplicity had held sacred. 

But how about the raillery of the celebrated Mr. Bayle 
How about the satire and the 
How about 


‘* Helen”? 
Greeks and Romans? 


in his article on 
invectives of ancient 
the notes of the ingenious Messire Gaspar Bachet, Sr. de 
Meziriac, to the Epistles of Ovid? 

Why, Lycophron compared the beautiful Helen to the 
crex, a bird of the sea that fed on filth and carrion, and 
was of evil augury to those about to marry ; he also called 
with all that is thereby implied. 

‘as the most beautiful woman of 


her a she-dog, 

Bayle describes her 
her age, but otherwise without the least honor or virtue.” 

She was not content with five husbands, and even when 
she was with Paris in Arcady—think of it, even in Arcady 

she had an affair with a certain Peritanus, on whom 
Paris wreaked a frightful vengeance. 

Euripides spoke of her shameless running after men. 

Even her maid servant, Astyanissa, was accused of the 
authorship of a book with illustrations that would have 
driven Mr. Anthony Comstock to drink. 

Ah, but her beauty ; her beauty fatal as that of Italy! 

And in what did it consist? Alas! we know not clearly. 
There was a portrait of her, still to be seen in the time of 
Caligula, but there is no extant description of it. 

The hair of Leda, her mother, was black, but Landor 
imagings Helen's hair to have been golden. 

According to Dares and Constantine Manasses the com- 
plexion of Helen was so perfect that she had no need of 
lotions. Her legs were well made ; her eyes were large, 
and there was a little mark between the eyebrows; her hair 
was long and blonde; her mouth was small; her breasts 
were of such rare beauty that a gold worker modeled a 
cup of electrum from one of them to be offered as a peace 
offering to Minerva in her temple at Lindos. 

Of the thirty things which are necessary to make a 
woman perfectly handsome there was not one which she 
wanted. ‘This list is given by Brantome: ‘‘ Three things 
white, three black and three red, three long and three 
short, three thick, three slender, three narrow, three wide 
and three small. A white skin, white teeth and white hair.” 
You may solve the riddle for yourself. 

But, bless my soul, what has all this to do with the per- 
formance of ‘‘ The Grand Duchess” by Mr. Askin’s com- 
pany? 

Well, the performance—that of the first night at least— 
was not interesting. The music was not well sung; the 
comedians had no idea of the character of the parts as- 
sumed by them, and they stumbled through as men and 





Let me except at once Miss 
Of the men Mr. 


women groping in a fog. 
Hollins, who was a charming ‘‘ Wanda.” 
Elder was the least objectionable. 

I confess that I have been much disappointed in the 
work done by Miss d’Arville this season. She was almost 
always excellent when she was with ‘‘ The Bostonians,” 
and at the beginning of the run of ‘‘ Venus” at the Park 
Theatre she was vivacious and entertaining. But neither 
as a singer nor as a comedian has she done herself justice 
this summer. Last Monday night her tones were weak 
and herart was logy. Take, for instance, the exquisite 
** Dites-lui "—exquisite in its simplicity ; a melody that 
Mozart need not blush toown. That tune was murmured 
into poor ‘ Fritz’s” ear- by the purring, spoiled, sensual 
duchess, who could not keep her fingers from the neck of 
the general for a few days. Miss d’Arville declaimed it as 
though she were a roaring queen of stilted tragedy. She 
tortured the rhythm by unmeaning fermatas and hurrying 
and slackening of the pace. There was no subtle, caress- 
ing appeal. But the audience cheered enthusiastically the 
singer, and there were “‘ floral tributes,” and, I saw by cer- 
tain newspapers the next day there was an ‘‘ ovation.” 

Where were the wit, the humor, the sarcasm and the 
devil-me-care jollity of the text? Certainly not on the 
stage. The explanation is simple and it is this: The parts 
were beyond the imagination and the ability of the come- 


dians. > 
* * 


Miss Pauline Hall's company finished its engagement at 
the Boston Theatre last evening. The operetta of the 
week was ‘' The Chimes of Normandy.” To me the oper- 
etta is as dreary as one of Mr. E. P. Roe's novels, but the 
voice of the public has decided in its favor. Miss Hall was 
an eminently satisfactory **Germaine.” Miss Irene Mur- 
phy galloped about the stage as ‘‘ Serpolette ” and avoided 
frequently the true pitch. Mr. Arthur Miller was the fish- 
erman. Mr. Alfred Wheelan played ‘‘Gaspard” as I fancy 
he would play ‘‘ King Lear;” he shook the furniture and 
broke at least two ribs. He was applauded frantically 
after the second act, and was compared by some to Sal- 
vini the elder. 

A pretty girl by the name of Julie Ring was valet to 
Mr. Pruette’s ‘‘ Marquis,” and a morning Boston newspaper 
paid her the following glowing tribute : 

‘‘Julie Ring’s ‘Rudolph,’ the valet, was a delicate 
dream daintily dight in pink, with a dash of green to 
make it the pinker.” 

Truly an excellent study in ebriate enunciation. 


* 
* * 


’ 


Here is the plot of ‘‘ Madeleine; or the Magic Kiss,’ 
the operetta to be given at the Tremont the 30th. The 
text is by Stanislaus Strange, and the music is by Julian 
Edwards : 

‘* At the age of 100 years the ‘ Baron Grimme,’ the tenth 
of his race, is about to die, when he discovers a document 
which tells him if the tenth ‘ Baron Grimme’ shall at the 
age he has just reached find a girl that has never been 
kissed by man and will marry him, he will regain his 
youth. Kissing will bring about the change; for every 
kiss that she gives will put back his age twenty-five years. 
The girl is found and she marries him. When the curtain 
falls on the first act, he has kissed her once and is seventy- 
five. The second act ends with the baron, a handsome 
young chap of twenty-five, married to the loveliest girl in 
Normandy, and she is as much in love with him ashe is 
with her. It is the wedding day, and they would fain kiss 
each other. But the baron suddenly remembers that an- 
other kiss would put him back twenty-five years more and 
remove him from the face of the earth. The curtain falls 
on the horrified husband and the weeping bride. The 
third act solves the problem and the end is happy.” 

The part of ‘*‘ Madeleine” will be taken by Camille d’Ar- 
ville, and Mr. Charles Dickson will be the ‘* Baron.” 

a % 

Have you read the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette’’ on Cowen’s 
‘‘Signa?” Here is a cheerful extract: 

Mr. Cowen has no grasp ; that is our chief complaint. He can pose 
gracefully enough before various situations; he cannot enter into 
them and make them his own; he cannot persuade you that he has 
serious dramatic convictions. There are certain compositions which 
if applied within their own limits can earn indeed some moderate 
praise for their quiet and appropriate achievement; but there are 
composers who, capable only of such compositions, strive to stretch 
them to immoderately ambitious ends. And you blush inwardly ; 
and such a composer of opera is Mr. Cowen, and such a composition 
is “Signa.’”’ It is the work, let us say, of a decent and God-fearing 
musician. But, after all, it is not great; it is too ambitious. 

Here is another : 

Despite compulsory mutilation and change and disastrous shorten- 
ing, it is quite clear that the new musical spirit has influenced him 
even to astartling and unaccountable degree. Where, of old, Mr. 
Cowen was accustomed to produce nothing more exhilarating than 
a fluent and conventional melody, he has now not hesitated to sub- 
stitute a grim and unvarnished style, with strange figurations and 
strange changes, which in theory have been adopted by the “ new 
Italian school,” and which, in Mr. Cowen’s idea, evidently represent 
the most approved modern fashion of dealing with drama. 


* 
* * 


The Rev. Mr. Haweis might be interested in the follow- 
ing example of the connection between music and morals. 





The incident occurred in London, and I regret to add that 
the chief actors were haled to the magistrate. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith were ‘‘at home.” The Mrs. was 
serving supper while her lord played ‘t Home, Sweet 
Home” with variations for the piano. The hall porter, 
disturbed no doubt or unpleasantly reminded, asked Mr. 
Smith to make less noise, and thus showed ‘‘a brutally 
ironic disregard. of the melody.” The gentlemen then 
clinched. There were blows ; at least the porter appeared 
in court with a black eye. Mr. Smith, however, swore that 
the porter struck him first, and he was corroborated by ‘‘ a 
musical friend who had previously been singing the ‘ Little 
Alabama Coon.’” 

There is, unfortunately, a gap in the description of this 
little musical evening. Did Mrs. Smith, like Charlotte, the 
well conducted person, keep on cutting bread and butter? 


ft 
* * 


I have glanced at ‘‘ The Savoy Opera and the Savoy- 
ards,” by Percy Fitzgerald, M. A., F. S. A., with sixty 
illustrations, including one of the author. It appears to 
me to be a work of scissors and paste, hastily put together, 
and not always trustworthy. Still a more careful reading 
may reverse this opinion. But when at the very begin- 
ning, on page 2, in ‘‘a fairly complete list of Gilbert's pro- 
ductions in all dramatic departments” there is no mention 
of his libretto to‘*The Princess Toto,” my confidence in 
the compiler’s judgment is at once shaken; for surely that 
libretto is one of the most delightful and characteristic 
specimens of Gilbert’s grotesque wit and fancy. Further- 
more Mr. Fitzgerald's solemn explanation of Gilbert's 
jokes leads one to follow Charles Lamb’s example, and 
crave the privilege of ‘‘examining the gentleman's 
bumps.” 

And then the book is without an index. For this alone 
it deserves condemnation without the task of reading the 
pages carefully so as to verify suspicions. The French and 
the English are mighty offenders in this respect. 


* 
* + 


Can you or any one of your readers say whether there is 
any prospect of afinal volume of Pohl’s ‘‘ Life of Haydn,” 
at present unfinished? Did Pohl leave by testamentary 
wish his material to anyone? It is really of little impor- 
tance whether Chrysander’s ** Life of Handel” remains an 
incomplete storehouse of huddled material; for the wild 
enthusiasm clumsily expressed, the blind fetich worship 
and the utter lack of sense of perspective destroy any possi- 
ble critical value. But thetwo volumes left by Pohl are de- 
lightful reading. 
* . * 

Or have you read ‘‘ Les Rapports de la Musique et de la 
Poésie,” by Jules Combarieu, Paris, 1894? It lies before 
me, a volume of 422 pages, uncutas yet. Isit worth the 
cutting? I have not had the courage to attack it. The 
author quotes freely from the German philosophers, com- 
bats the theory of Hanslick, I believe, and no doubt it's a 
profound and learned book. But to be confronted sud- 
denly in these days when the dog-star shows his teeth with 
‘C'est universalia post rem, et non ante, qu’ il faudrait 
dire,” does not lead to a burning desire to swallow the 
Better, far better, to read about ‘* Helen 

Puitie HA. 


book at a gulp. 
of Troy.” 








Paris News. 
PARIS, July &, 1804. 
HE engagement of Melba at the Opéra Com- 
ique here next season, just announced, is not under- 
stood. The figures for salaries are so low, compara- 
tively speaking, that Melba's engagement is looked upon as 
evidence of a decline in prestige. 

Nevada signed a contract yesterday for a two months’ 
concert and opera engagement, beginning August 1, with 
six performances at Copenhagen. Berlin follows, apd 
the tour is chiefly in Germany. B. 


Pome at Venice.—Pomé, who was to have directed 
the Scala Orchestra at Berlin, preferred to accept a call at 
the Fenice in Venice, where he will lead ‘‘ Hanon,” by 
Massenet, and a novelty by Floridia, ‘‘ Maruzza,” at an ex- 
tra opera season, which was to begin July 15. 


Paris.—The arrangements for the production of 
‘‘Othello” by Verdi at the Grand Opéra have been com- 
pleted. Maurel has signed the contract to sing the part of 
‘‘Iago” in October, with Saléza as ‘‘ Othello,” and 
Madame Caron as *‘ Desdemona.” Further news from the 
Grand Opéra is that after ‘ Othello,” ‘‘La Montagne 
Noire,” by Augusta Holmés, will be produced, and that the 
operas ‘‘ Hamlet” and ‘‘ Aida” are alsoin preparation. At 
the Comédie Parisienne opera representations will be given 
as a trial, and the three-act comic opera of Edmond Missa, 
‘‘Dinah,” is now being rehearsed, which is to alternate 
with ‘‘ Le Pilote,” music by I. Ulrich, also a work of three 
acts. The ‘‘société des grandes auditions musicales” is 
preparing a memorial festival of Gounod, when, among 
other works, part of ‘* Polyeucte” and a manuscript com- 
position of the late master, ‘‘ Repentir,” will be produced, 
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(6 7 AM not a student by nature, but am a 
martyr for the sake of results. A composer must 
be master of the whole situation. Therefore I study.”— 


Horr TEMPLE. 


‘I regard music as one of the most potent factors in 
education—intellectually and emotionally. It should count 
as part of the school course.”—E. M. Bowman. 

While on the subject of Public School Music in France, 
it may not be uninteresting to read the opinions of dis- 
tinguished American authority as to whether instrumental 
music could or should be taught in the schools of that 
country. 

The plea is that in the time occupied in secular educa- 
tion the best years for the study of music are passed 
through. Pupils thereby arrive at its study too late, and 
thus much is lost tothe art. Also, that music being now 
an essential, not a luxury in life, its study should be incor- 
porated with the so-called practical branches. 

‘*I see no reason why any art or trade should not become 
part of the ordinary instruction and equipment of any 
child or youth from the very beginning. 

‘*] suspect, however, that the introduction of vocal 
music into the schools has been more from a standpoint of 
physiological and moral benefit than from any other point 
of view, somewhat upon the principle of gymnastic exer- 
cises.”—Gerrit Smiru, New York, Teacher of Organ, Har- 
mony and Piano, and Member of State Music Teachers’ 
Association. 

‘‘ I do not think it would be practicable to teach piano 
in the public schools on account of the great number of 
pupils, which would require a great number of pianos, oc- 
cupying more space than could be allowed. 

‘* Besides, the pianos, say 100, would require each sepa- 
rate rooms, else the noise would be something terrific and 
confusing. The only thing which could be taught would 
be the Clavier for five finger exercises, or some further 
technical foundation work of two octaves or more. This 
could be accomplished at small cost, and the pianos being 
dumb the teacher could, from the platform, direct the 
pupils, playing in unison by the aid of ametronome. Of 
course only a training of the muscles and position of the 
hand could be accomplished this way, but that would be 
something. 

‘‘I remember playing such exercises in the class of M. 
Stamaty, in Paris. There were twenty-four in the class, 
two ateach upright piano. We played his exercises with 
perfect ensemble, aided by a metronome with a bell. He 
would increase the speed of the movement, but never 
sacrifice clearness to equality. The results were perfectly 
satisfactory.”—Emitio AGRAMONTE, School of Opera and 
Oratorio, New York. 





‘* While in Boston I had a long conversation with Mr. 
Hale, Superintendent of the New England Conservatory, 
touching the subject of your letter. He informed me that 
classes had been formed to teach instrumental music, but it 
had finally been decided that no good results were possible 
with a class of more than four pupils. 

‘* This to my mind proves that it would be of little good 
to introduce into the public schools the study of instru- 
mental music by classes. Besides, there would be the 
added difficulty of procuring good teachers and a sufficient 
appropriation. This would militate against its adoption to 
any great extent.”"—Joun Hyarr Brewer, Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences. 

‘*I know of no foreign schools carrying out the plan of 
instrumental musical education. But I see no reason why 
the practice of music could not be allowed as an elective 
in such grades of school work as have studies of secondary 
importance—just as at Vassar College. In the lower grades 
no study could be omitted and music substituted therefor, 
because all are essentials. But I am sure that for those 


who show a decided predilection for music there should be 
a way provided for its pursuit during the average years of 
the high school course, ¢. ¢.,from fifteen to nineteen years 
of age. 

‘* These are years of vital consequence, to the instrumen- 
talist especially. Substantial work done (to be proven by 





the high school curriculum) should be accepted as a substi- 
tute for work in some other less important study. Any 
other study would be of less importance to such a pupil. 

‘*As it now is, the musical high school student must 
either have a constitution of iron, enabling the study of 
music in connection with the school work, or the music 
must wait four years! 

‘*One can of course study music a little during vacations. 
But mind and body need rest at such times, and besides 
interrupted musical study amounts to but little. 

‘* My position on the educational problem is simply this: 

‘** It should be a system of education to teach the child to 
think and do instead of cramming. There should be 
shorter hours of mental application and more time for soul 
development—to that end music, art and morals. Also 
there should be more time given to physical exercises. 

‘* At the Educational Congress recently held in Chicago 
I was elected to a committee having in view the study of 
music as an elective in the High School course, so have just 
been thinking in the same line with you.”—E. M. Bowman, 
Professor of Music at Vassar College. 





‘I do not think it advisable for several reasons. 

‘‘Only a small percentage of the scholars in the public 
schools have natural talent for music, and I coasider the 
time spent on the others would be wasted. 

‘*In the second place very few would have instruments 
at home upon which to practice, without which little could 
be accomplished. 

‘In the third place I think all the school time is re- 
quired for the prosecution of the regular studies. I do 
think that after pupils have passed through the grammar 
department successfully those possessing marked talents 
for music, painting or any special art should be allowed to 
select certain studies, following in place of the others that 
for which they have the special talent. The regular course 
in college prevents their commencing any special study 
later."—H. R. Humpurizs, Organist, Director of Banks’ Glee 
Club. 





Thank God that somebody has waked up to ask the 
question ! 

‘In the South I knowa school which has seventeen 
music rooms in circular form,in the centre of which the 
professor stands. All practice together. One teacher at- 
tends to all, so many minutes each. 

‘*In the public schools, however, even allowing for those 
too young to take music and for those sufficiently advanced 
to take lessons of a special teacher, it would require a 
great corps of music teachers. 

‘« The expense would not be justified by the results. 

‘« There might, however, be classes in sight reading and 
talks on musical subjects, from which classes in rudiments 
could be formed. 

‘The trouble is, the whole thing, whatever form it as- 
sumed, would speedily resolve itself into a political tangle— 
one more thing to fight over. Piano men would have to 
buy aldermen to choose instruments, and again to vote, &c. 

‘* Music should be made an atmosphere. Much could be 
done in the schools. Indeed there is the place to do it: 
The schools and the press can accomplish anything and 
everything. The thing is to stir the musical lethargy. 
Get people to thinking about it. Act will follow.”—EmiLe 
Levy, Pianist, New York, care of Weber’s Music House. 


‘*Pupils should first be prepared in all. Then their 
teachers should give certificates to those evidencing special 
talent in any direction. First make men and women, then 
specialists! Music should be made an atmosphere. Music 
cannot be commenced too young. Children can be made 
musicians before being executants. There is much to do 
with the mind before the fingers need training.”—Pro- 
FEssoR Barat, Director Harmonious Culture, New York. 





‘‘I cannot say much about the schools in Germany, but 
do not think that instrumental music is taught in the 
Volks-Schiilen. They follow an excellent method for 
teaching singing and sight reading. There is much to be 
said on the music in our public schools and what might be 
done there.”—Wm. F. Pecner, Organist, Cathedral, New 
York. 





‘Instrumental music should not be taught in the public 
schools, because only the crudest work would be done. 
There are already too many musical nuisances without ask- 
ing taxpayers to foster more.”—Louis LomBarp, Director 
Utica Conservatory. 





‘‘ There is no reason why instrumental music should and 
could not be taught in the public schools, just as well, as 
surely and advantageously as vocal music. 

‘The only difference is that in this case specialists would 
have to take the place of ordinary teachers, who, however, 
are supposed to know everything besides ‘the use of the 
globes.’ 

‘‘ A start in this direction has been made in England with 
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are boundless.”—JoHun Towers, Director Towers’ School of 
Music, New York. 

‘*Of course our public schools are in no sense musical 
schools. Music in them is merely incidental.”—Mr. Jasper, 
Superintendent Public Schools, New York. 

Of music in general in the public schools, the following 
distinguished authorities write : 

‘* Children even at the age of eight and sooner have con- 
tracted habits of voice-production, which can never be 
eradicated and scarcely ever modified. Most of these bad 
habits are acquired in the public schools. 

‘* Children imitate voice and manner of their teacher, and 
their style of singing is a reflection of good or bad habit. 
It might be well if more attention were paid to the matter 
by Government inspectors, and those teachers who have 
not pleasant voices be requested to keep silent, or to give 
their lessons with the aid of an instrument. 

‘* School teachers should be given to understand that the 
treatment of boys’ voices requires the greatest care. They 
should be taught to sing softly, with pleasant tone, and 
above all never force the chest register of the voice, which 
results in permanent injury. 

‘* The ears of the musically sensitive are shocked in pass- 
ing a school during singing exercises at hearing the merci- 
less manner in which children are made to yell out their 
little songs. The methods thus acquired influence for evil 
all the performances of their musical lives. Even the 
playground shouting will work much damage to valuable 
organs, and much may be done by a judicious teacher to 
prevent it. Without seeming to intrude advice, teachers 
should speak about the manner of keeping the voice in safe, 
healthy condition, as do professional singers. This can be 
done in a manner to exalt and establish the sel-festeem of 
the young singers and they will learn to watch themselves. 

‘* Boys who have the most musically sensitive tempera- 
ments are those most likely to be affected by the ruinous 
practice of singing too loud.”—GerorcE C. MaxtTin, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London. 

Mr. George Bristow, the venerable organist and com- 
poser, who was one of the first teachers of music in the 
New York public schools, speaks with enthusiasm of the 
astonishing progress made in the last decade, and the in- 
terest shown by pupils in regard to it. 

There 1s plan but nosystem in carrying out the work, 
and no established superintendent or head. Much is left 
to chance, and things drift Through the hands of more or 
less faithfully inclined teachers. The remarkable results 
‘‘in spots” shows what could be accomplished with regu- 
larly organized following. 

There are most faithful, actual and special music teachers 
in the New York schools, but it is more the result of good 
luck than good management. 

Lazy teachers say all cannot be made tosing. Experi- 
ence proves the contrary. Fifteen years ago three-quarters 
of the children were supposed to have no ear and half the 
other fourth no voice. Many teachers shirk the carrying 
out of the work of the specialist. Many teachers who pro- 
duce the best musical results are not themselves musicians, 
but supplement the lack by conscientious effort. Teachers 
are supposed to be trained in the Normal School. 

There is no possibility of instrumental music being taught 
in the public schools. 

Music has no backers in the schools. The German 
language has many more owing to the number of German 
votes. Alas! poor Music has no such influence. The Ger- 
man language gets 200 minutes a week, music about 
seventy. 

In addition to the singing of songs, pupils write from 

dictation, sing notesas fast as written in 2-4 and 3-4 time, 
with all sorts of surprises of notes and rests. Music is 
copied, half the pupils writing in one key, half in another. 
They sing backward at sight from the blackboard. Quar- 
tets and trios sing at sight from the board. Good work is 
often done, but it is not universal. 
Among the teachers who produce good musical results 
are Mr. Troud, of Seventy-ninth street and Third avenue, 
an earnest musician, rich, who devotes himself to training 
for love of it; Miss Rogers, Miss Guy, Mr. Shields, Mr. 
Rexford and Mr. Geo. Petit. 

Special teachers get $1.50 a lesson. Choirmasters would 
be valuable teachers. Mr. Bristow has seven schools in 
his charge, He gives the best part of every day to instruc- 
tion. 

The musical examiner of the New York public schools is 
Dr. Hoffman, once second assistant in Morisiana. Able 
and enthusiastic, he could do much more for music than is 
done in the schools. His aim is to have pupils understand 
and read and be influenced musically. 

Neglect and the climate ruin much fine American voice, 
he says. Marvels have been done in the way of sight 
reading. Two voiced pieces are sunginallkeys. Tone 
production is difficult but possible. Music must have its 
place, but not all. Language isa necessity for foreigners, 
and a large per cent. of the pupils are foreign, especially 
German. 

The manual does not prescribe composition, but some 








authoritative examination, the same as in other studies of 


the happiest results, and the ultimate possibilities for good 





teachers do more or less transposing at sight. Silent 
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memorizing is also made a feature and helps. 
years ago there was nothing but song singing. 
teachers are especially alive to musical interest. 

All sing soprano till fifth grade, twelve years ; then 
change parts, if the teacher knows how to have them. All 
There are no deaf mutes in music. All ears 
can catch tone. The rapidity with which children yield to 
judicious musical training is most remarkable and makes 
Their talent seems limitless and 


must learn 


neglect seem shameful. 
teachers are every day surprised at what can be done. 

here are no general music talks. There should be bio- 
graphical sketches of musicians, anecdotes, catechetical 
work and simple principles of theory should underly all 
later work, and wonderful latent spirit would be thus 
awakened 

The singing societies of Germany are what create the 
musical atmosphere in which Germans live. The schools, 
the press and the Government must take hold of music. 
With the rare temperamental talent of the American, the 
result of its mixed blood, wonderful things may be ex- 
pected of its musicians when the art spirit once takes hold 
of the nation FANNIE EpGAR THOMAS. 
PARIs. 


The Power of Music Over Animals. 


II, 
he is certainly true, an undoubted fact that 
many animals are very susceptible to the power of 
music, particularly horses, deer, cows, elephants and mice. 
Even insects feel its influence and sometimes are musical, 
like the bee and grasshopper. 

One celebrated writer on music says he met a herd of 
stags upon the road one day, about twenty in number, fol- 
lowing a brass band, and that so long as the instruments 
played they followed after, but the moment it ceased they 
stood still a moment and then darted for the woods. It is 
the experience of all people who have much to do with 
horses, that they are almost invariably delighted with 
music, especially with the bugle and trumpet. Shakespeare 
Says 

; For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 


Or race of youthful and unhandled colts 


Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 
If they but hear, perchance, a trumpet sound, 

Or any air of marshal music touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand ; 
rheir savage eyes will be turned to a modest gaze 
By the shrill trumpet or sweeter sounds of music 

I once owned a vicious horse. He would let no one go 
near him but myself, and the only way I dare go about 
him was to keep singing ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” and 
‘*Last Rose of Summer,” which he seemed to greatly 
enjoy. He was also fond of the organ and would stand by 
the window for an hour at a time to hear me play on that 
instrument. I have many incidents of like nature copied 
in one of my scrap books, but will not recite them at this 
time. The following is from one James Tatlow, of Man- 
chester, England : 

On one Sunday evening five chorister boys were walking 
on the banks of the River Mersey. After some time, being 
tired, they sat down on the grass torest. At one end of 
the field where they sat was agrowthof thick wood. They 
commenced to sing an anthem, but had not been singing 
long when they observed a hare come out of the woods 
and come directly toward them. She passed by with swift- 
ness, but immediately turned about, stood still and listened 
to their song till it was completed, when she started back to 
the woods with the greatest fleetness. 

It was a novelty to the boys which pleased them and 
they commenced singing another hymn, with a like result. 
The hare remained about 20 yards away and seemed per- 
fectly delighted with the music. She would turn her head 
one side, place it near the ground, and in other ways 
showed her appreciation of the music. Soon as the music 
ceased the hare returned again to the wood, but on the 
music recommencing would return to the same place as at 
first, where she listened with apparent rapture and delight. 

Mice are known to be susceptible to all kinds of sweet 
music. I have myself entertained them by the hour, for 
many times have they left their hiding places and ventured 
to place themselves under my pianowhile I was playing. I 
relate the following story gleaned from a musical paper: A 
captain of a company of soldiers at Navarre being confined 
in prison requested the governor to give him leave to send 
for his lute to help beguile the sad hours of his captivity. 
The request was granted. Aftersinging and playing some 
time he was greatly astonished to see the mice come out of 
their holes and the spiders to descend from their webs on 
the walls and form a circle around him. He stood motion- 
less for a moment and, then laying down his lute these 
mice and insects returned from whence they came. After 
six days of silence, in which he was not troubled with visitors 
of any kind, he used the same means and produced the 
same result as in the first case. After this he frequently 
experimented with his lute and was always favored with 
the attendance of a respectable and orderly company. 
By this means he formed an acquaintance which al- 
leviated in a measure the dismal hours of imprisonment. 
There can be no doubt that all the organized beings which 
God hath created, and are dispersed over the earth, have 
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a common principle of action, which is diversified in each 
species by the difference of organization. We observe in 
most of them something more than what is called instinct ; 
if we study their actions we shall perceive that they all 
have motives for their conduct and shall be convinced that 
they are imbued with a degree of intelligence, more or 
less according to their natural wants, than to natural de- 
sires, and the difficulties they have to contend with. The 
great wisdom of God is throughout conspicuously uniform 
and cannot but excite our admiration ; He hath certainly 
varied the affections as well as the forms of all His crea- 
tures, and hath designed one vast eternal plan which is un- 
known to anyone but Himself. 

There are many instances of the power of music over 
infants and children. Everyone knows that all babies and 
small children can be governed and quieted by vocal mu- 
sic when all other means fail. Thus, when the mother 
wishes to get the little baby to sleep she sings or hums 
some soft melody or tune, and it is always successful, even 
though the infant be in pain. When the mother or nurse 
is not very musical success in this direction 1s attained by a 
low murmuring of the voice, recitation-like, with words of 
songs and poetry. 

When my oldest boy was a baby he persisted in crying 
when apparently there was nothing the matter with him. 
If I happened to be in the house during one of his crying 
fits could quiet him by putting him on a pillow on the 
piano desk and playing to him ; he would almost instantly 
stop, and would look around very much pleased, as much 
as to say, ‘‘ That is just what I wanted.” I have seen 
other small children quieted in a similar manner. 

Boy prodigies in music are numerous, so much so, we 
can only speak of a few prominent ones. Mozart at five 
years of age played on the harpsichord and violin very well, 
and composed several pieces of music, said to be very well 
done and pleasing. He really played so well he was taken 
before prominent persons, who praised and extolled him. 
3etween five and seven years of age he greatly distin- 
guished timself as a performer in Germany, France, Italy 
and England. The Pope of Rome conferred on him the 
Order of the Golden Spear. Mozart was one of those pre- 
cocious children that continued to ripen and improve with 
age, becoming one of the greatest musicians of the world 
at thirty-seven, at which time he died. Charles Wesley, of 
3ristol, played tunes on the harpsichord quite readily when 
but three years old. His mother used to quiet him as a 
baby by playing on the harpsichord, of which she was quite 
anexpert. At four years of age he was taken to London 
by his father, where his playing astonished such musicians 
as Beard, Stanly and Worgan, men distinguished in music 
atthat time. He also composed some excellent pieces for 
the organ, that instrument having captivated him so much 
that he made it his hfe study, and he became greatly dis- 
tinguished as an organist. His brother Samuel was no 
less distinguished as an organist and musician. 

A remarkable story is recorded of William Crotch, of 
Norwich, England, who at the age of two years and two 
months played ‘‘ God Save the Queen” on the organ, after 
having heard it played only once. The musical fame of 
this child spread very quickly and he became the wonder 
of Norwich and London. The Earl of Mornington showed 
great talent for music when only a few months old, but he 
did not really begin to study till nine years old. He made 
rapid progress in his art, improving every opportunity for 
hearing and entertaining first-class performers, and also in 
purchasing valuable musical compositions, till in process of 
time he became greatly distinguished for his abilities and 
musical learning. The University of Dublin conferred on 
him the degree of Doctor of Music and he was appointed 
the king’s professor. 

Hummel, who became one of the greatest pianists of the 
world, was quite proficient as a performer on the harpsi- 
chord when but three years old. He afterward became a 
pupil of Mozart, whose manner and style of playing he 
faithfully copied. At ten he went to London, even becom- 
ing one of the great lions of that wonderful city. He con- 
tinued to improve, and it was said of him that he could 
play the most difficult pieces without making the least 
mistake. He was later in life appointed pianist to the 
Duke of Weimar, where he took up his permanent abode, 
living there till his death. 

When a boy of five I got ten horseshoes in the barn, 
suspended them by strings, and commenced to play tunes 
on them by striking them with a small stick made from 
rosewood my father had given me. I thought it was 
great sport, and I invited all the boys in the neighborhood 
to attend my concerts, which they did. 

Rousseau maintains that music has the power to produce 
a great variety of effects when used by skillful musicians. 
He says, ‘‘ They can agitate the sea, animate the flame of 
a conflagration, make rivulets flow, the rain fall, the tor- 
rents swell, paint the horrors of a boundless desert, calm 
the tempest and render the air tranquil and serene. They 
cannot directly represent all these things, but can excite 
the imagination and soul to such a degree as to cause one 
to see and feel the movement through the nerve senses.” 

It is a well-known fact that many great men of modern 
times have been greatly moved by the power of music. 

Shakespeare gives many accounts of the effects of music 








in some of his plays, as every reader must have observed. 
He has given most evident proofs of being well acquainted 
with musical intervals, and of his knowledge of music in a 
scientific way. I shall quote a few passages in his works as 
the best means to illustrate my point. This is one of the 
celebrated quotations : 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

And is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treason, stratagems and spoils ; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus ; 


Let no such man be trusted. 
—* Merchant of Venice.” 


Where should this music be, in the air or earth? 
It sounds no more; and sure it wails upon 
Some god of the island. 


This is no mortal business, nor no sound 
That the earth owns: I hear it now above me. 


The tongues of dying men inforce attention like deep harmony ; 
more are men’s ends marked than their lives before. 


The setting sun and the music is the close 
And the last taste of sweets is sweetest last. 


Music do I hear? 
Ha, ha! Keep time; how sour sweet music is 


When time is broke and no proportions kept? 


For government, though high and low and lower, 
Put into parts doth keep one consent. 

Conguring in a full and natural close, 

As like sweet music. 

The ancients reverenced their bards and musicians as 
superior beings, and they paid them the highest honors. 
They supposed them to be inspired by the gods, and to 
possess the power of turning the tide of the passions of 
mankind into whatever channel they pleased. They 
united poetry with music in their character, and upon 
public occasions described and sung the achievements of 
their heroes and great men. 

Among the numerous public feasts and banquets described 
in ‘‘ Iliad” and ‘‘ Odyssey,” we find not one without a 
bard. Poetry and music among the Greeks were in- 
separable. 

The bard, a herald guides; the gazing throng 
Pay low obeisance as he moves along 
Beneath a sculptured arch he sits enthroned, 
The peers encircling from an awful round. 
Then from the chine Ulysses carves with art 
Delicious food, an honorary part; 

This let the master of the lyre and song receive, 
A pledge of love! 'Tis all a wretch can give. 
Lives there a man beneath the spacious skies 
Who sacred honors tothe music bard denies ? 
The muse the bard inspires, exalts his mind ; 
The muse indulgent loves the harmonious kind. 

In closing, we have learned that in less civilized times 
than the present music was in such great estimation that 
whoever cultivated letters thought it likewise necessary 
to make music their particular study, and it was thought 
as disgraceful then for learned men to be ignorant of music 
as it is for persons at the present time not to be able to 
read and write in their own language. 

James M. Tracy. 








Seidi at Brighton Beach. 
OLLOWING are the programs of the even- 
ing concerts of the Seidl Orchestra at Brighton 


Beach : 

WeEpNESDAY EvENING, JuLyY 25—Seconp WAGneR Nicut. 
Prelude, “ Meistersinger.” 
** Siegfried Idyll.” 
* Eine Faust,” overture. 
Romance, “ The Evening Star,” **‘ Tannhduser.”’ 

Trombone solo, Mr. Ewald Stolz. 

“ Good Friday Spell, from “ Parsifal.”’ 
Wedding Music, from “ Lohengrin” (Act IIL). 
“Tristan and Isolde,”’ prelude and finale. 


Tuurspay EveninG, Jury 26—Liszt Nicur. 
March of the Knights of the Holy Cross” (from “ Saint Elizabeth ’’). 
Symphonic poem, “ Les Préludes.”’ 
Violin solo, Benedictus, from ‘‘ Coronation Masse.’ 
Violin, Mr. Sam Franko. 
Symphonic poem‘ ‘‘ Mazeppa.”’ 
Spanish Rhapsody. 
Polonaise. 
Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody. 


’ 


27, Fourtu SymprHonic CONCERT. 
Beethoven 
Hollander 


Fripay Eveninc, JULY 
“ Eroica,” Third Symphony 


Romance for violin,........- subemarncceaetettn 
Violin solo, Mr. Clifford Schmidt. 


“ Siegfried in the Forest’ 

“ Siegfried’s Rhine Journey” 

“‘ Siegfried’s Death” 
On Saturday and Sunday evenings two operatic concerts 

will be given, with selections from ‘‘ Lohengrin” and 

‘« Tannhduser.” Mrs. Tyler Dutton, soprano ; Miss Marie 

Maurer, contralto, and Max Treumann, baritone, will be 


the soloists. 


Wagner 








A Change of Critics.—It is rumored that Mr. F. P. 
Bacon, musical critic of the Boston ‘‘ Herald,” has resigned 
his position, and that Mr. B, E. Woolf will fill his place, be- 
ginning August 1. 
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New Carnegie Music Hall. 


HEN the great building has been remod- 

elled and all the additions are complete the music 

lovers of this city will assemble in a new Carnegie Hall. 

For the changes and added structures now under way will 

be such as to almost entirely transform the exterior of the 

beautiful pile which stands at the corner of Fifty-seventh 
street and Seventh avenue. 

Carnegie Hall at the time of its completion was justly 
regarded as one of the most perfect architectural monu- 
ments in this city. Its design, that of a Renaissance of 
the Venetian type, is severely simple, but as perfect in its 
proportions and its lines as a Greek temple. There was 
but one defect. At the southern end was a lot, 25 feet in 
width and 100 feet deep, which the builders of the hall had 
vainly endeavored to purchase. This lot compelled the 
construction of a building with a huge jog in its corner, 
this jog being adorned with a beer saloon. This unsightly 
excrescence all but ruined the southern aspect of the other- 
wise tasteful exterior. 

At last, however, after five years of patient waiting, the 
owners of Carnegie Hall arein possession. Thereby hangs 
atale. When the site for Carnegie Hall was purchased the 
sompany was very anxious for this bit of land. It was 
worth perhaps $40,000. The company offered $55,000, then 
$60,000 and so on up to $80,000. Every time the owner 
was approached he added $2,500 to the price of the lot. 
When his figure had reached $80,000 and threatened to go 
beyond that the company stopped. It simply purchased 
another bit of land on Fifty-seventh street clear around the 
corner and told the architect to build the building in a 
different way. Of course the owner was anxious to sell 
then, but the company didn’t want the land. It wouldn't 
have taken it as a gift. 

Five years are gone and with them a lot of interest. 
The other day the Music Hall Company purchased the lot 
for $42,000, or just about half what they offered five years 
ago. Other real estate in that vicinity has gone up. 

The altered plans drawn up to utilize tho purchase of 
this lot contemplate the erection of a twelve story face on 
Fifty-sixth street, running back from Seventh avenue 100 
feet, and haVing a depth on Seventh avenue of about 65 
feet. In other words, the lower end of the building will 
be raised to twelve stories, to conform with the new Fifty- 
sixth street fagade. The new twelve story structure will 
be really built around the hall proper, about in the shape 
of an L. Consequent upon the additions made, the archi- 
tect, William Burnet Tuthill, decided to alter the design of 
the roof. As originally constructed, the roof was a sort of 
half mansard; according to the new design it will be 
brought out flush with the outer wall and have a square 
face. 

For a long time the company had in mind the construc- 
tion of an enormous roof garden with an immense band 
stand. It would have been constructed and equipped as 
the largest and finest roof garden in the country. The 
design was to inaugurate a series of high class, popular 
roof garden concerts, similar to the Sunday night concerts, 
which are held during the winter. Upon mature considera- 
tion, however, the plain was abandoned and the present 
construction determined upon. 

The new twelve story addition will be utilized for a large 
café, which will occupy the second and third stories, and 
by musical and art studios, The design is in brief to make 
Carnegie Hall the home of music in this city. The accom- 
modations which the new construction will provide will be 
ample, and afford as agreeable apartments as are to be 
found in the city. 

At a first glance so perfect is the harmonious blending of 
the new and the old that it has hardly seemed any trick at 
all to saddle a twelve story addition on to the eight story 
original. It was, nevertheless, a very considerable archi- 
tectural problem. The difficulties which lay in the way 
were chiefly attendant upon the fact that the Seventh 
avenue fagade is in the design of a single story. To carry 
its lines around, therefore, and continue them across the 
new Fifty-sixth street front would have been an archi- 
tectural impossibility. The difficulty has been met by 
carrying several of the main lines clear around and stopping 
others by a simple but ingenious device. 


The alterations will not in any way affect the main hall 
nor any of the concert and lecture rooms. But the top 
story of the present building will be entirely remodeled, 
and this in connection with the additions on Fifty-sixth 
street will about double the office and studio capacity of 
the building. 

The entire cost of the improvement now under way will 
be $425,000. The original cost of the music hall was about 
$1,300,000 and that of the land about $250,000 more. When 
complete, therefore, the entire expenditure represented in 
both building and land will approach $2,000,000. 

Andrew Carnegie defrays the entire cost of the improve- 
ments, adding this amount to his present holding of stock. 
With this addition the proportion between Mr. Carnegie 
and other stockholders with regard to their holdings will 
be about as 75 is to 2000. In other words Mr. Carnegie 


William Burnet Tuthill is the next largest stockholder, and 
not Mr. Vanderbilt, as many suppose. 

It is expected that the improvements will very materially 
increase the earning capacity of Music Hall, and that 
the stock will become a dividend payer. The property has 
thus far not been finacially profitable.—‘‘ Herald.” 











The “ Marseillaise.” 
HE following account of the words and music 
of this national French hymn appears in ‘‘ An Eng- 
lishman in Paris,” published by Messrs. Heinemann and 
Balestier, of Leipzig. It conveys some fresh information 
as to the much disputed authorship of this famous hymn: 

‘‘While speaking of the ‘ Marseillaise,, here are two 
stories in connection with it, which are not known to the 
general reader. The first was told to me by the old tutor 
already mentioned; the second aroused a great deal of 
literary curiosity in the year 1860, and bears the stamp of 
truth on the face of it. It was, however, never fully in- 
vestigated, or at any rate the results of the investigation 
were never published. 

‘** We are all more or less aware,’ said my informant, 
‘that Rouget de |’Isle was not the author of the whole of 
of the words of the ‘ Marseillaise.’”’ But none of us in 
Lyons, where I was born, knew who had written the last 
strophe, commonly called the ‘‘strophe of the children,” 
and doubt whether they were any wiserin Paris. Some of 
my fellow students, for I was nearly eighteen at that time, 
credited André Chenier with the authorship of the last 
strophe, others ascribed it to Louis-Frangois Dubois, the 
poet. All this was, however, so much guesswork, when, 
one day during the Reign of Terror, the report spread that 
a ci-devant priest, or rather a priest who had refused to 
take the oath to the Republic, had been caught solemnizing 
a religious marriage, and that he was to be brought before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal that same afternoon. Though 
you may not think so, merely going by what you have 
read, the appearance of a priest before the Tribunal always 
aroused more than common interest, nor have you any idea 
what more than common interest meant in those days. A 
priest to the Revolutionaries and tothe Terrorists, whom 
they might hector and bully as they liked, was not an ordi- 
nary being. They looked upon him either as something bet- 
terthan aman or worse than adevil. They had thrown the 
religious compass they had brought from home with them 
overboard, and they had not the philosophical one to take 
its place. You may work out the thing for yourself ; at any 
rate the place was crammed to suffocation when we arrived 
at the Hotel de Ville. It was a large room, at the upper 
end of which stood an oblong table, covered with black 
cloth. Seated around it were seven self-constituted 
judges. Besides their tricolor scarfs round their waists, 
they wore, suspended by a ribbon from their necks, a small 
silver axe.’ 

‘‘ As a rule there was very little speechifying. ‘La mort 
sans phrase,’ which had become the fashion since -Louis 
XVI.’s execution, was strictly adhered to. Half a dozen 
prisoners were brought in and taken away without arous- 
ing the slightest excitement, either in the way of commis- 
eration or hatred. After having listened, the judges 
either extended their hands on the table or put them to 
their foreheads. The first movement meant acquittal and 
liberation, the second death ; not always by the guillotine 
though, for the instrument was not perfect as yet, and did 
not work sufficiently quickly to please them. All at once 
the priest was brought in, and a dead silence prevailed. 
He was not a very old man, though his hair was snow 
white. 

‘«« Who art thou?’ asked the president. 

‘The prisoner drew himself up to his full height. ‘I 
am the Abbé Personeaux, a former tutor at the college at 
Vienne, and the author of the last strophe of the ‘* Mar- 
seillaise,”’ he said quietly. 

‘*I cannot convey to you the impression produced by 
those simple words. The silence became positively op- 
pressive ; you could hear the people breathe. The presi- 
dent did not say another word; the priest’s reply ap- 
parently stunned him also ; he merely turned round to his 
fellow judges. Soldiers and gaolers stood as if turned into 
stone; every eye was directed toward the table, watching 
for the movement of the judges’ hands. Slowly and delib- 
erately they stretched them forth, and then a deafening 
cheer rang throughthe room. The Abbé Personeaux owed 
his life to.his strophe, for, though his story was not ques- 
tioned then, it was proved true in every particular. On 
their way to Paris, to be present at the taking of the 
Tuileries on the 10th of August, the Marseillais had 
stopped at Vienne to celebrate the Féte of the Federation. 
On the eve of their arriva] the Abbé Personeaux had com- 
posed the strophe, and, but for his seizure, the authorship 
would have always remained a matter of conjecture, for 
Rouget de l’'Isle would have never had the honesty to ac- 
knowledge it. 

‘* My tutor was right, and I owe him this tardy apology ; 
it appears that, after all, Rouget de l’Isle had not the hon- 
esty to acknowledge openly his indebtedness to those who 
made his name immortal, and that his share in the ‘ Mar- 
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write a single strophe of the music. The latter was com- 
posed by Alexandre Boncher, the celebrated violinist, in 
1790, in the drawing room of Madame de Mortaigne, at the 
request of a colonel whom the musician had never met be- 
fore, whom he never saw again. The soldier was starting 
next morning with his regiment for Marseilles, and pressed 
Boncher to write him a march there andthen. Rouget de 
I'Isle, an officer of engineers, having been imprisoned in 
1791 for having refused to take a second oath to the consti- 
tution, heard the march from his cell, and, at the instance 
of his gaoler, adapted the words of a patriotic hymn he 
was then writing to it. 

‘‘One may fancy the surprise of Alexandre Boncher 
when he heard it sung everywhere, and recognized it as his 
own composition, though it had been somewhat altered to 
suit the words. But the pith of the story is to come. I 
give it in the very words of Boncher himself, as he told it 
to a Paris journalist whom I knew well. 

‘‘A good many years afterward, I was seated next to 
Rouget de l'Isle at a dinner party in Paris. We had never 
met before, and, as you may easily imagine, I was rather 
interested in the gentleman, whom, with many others 
at the same board, I complimented on his production ; 
only I confined myself to complimenting him on his poem. 

‘** You do not say a word about the music,’ he replied , 
‘and yet, being a celebrated musician, that ought to in- 
terest you. Do not you like it?’ 

‘“* Very much indeed,’ I said, in a somewhat significant 
tone.’ 

*** Well, let me be frank with you. The music is not 
mine. It was that of a march which came, Heaven knows 
whence, and which they kept on playing at Marseilles dur- 
ing the Terror, when I was a prisoner at the fortress of St. 
Jean. I made a few alterations, necessitated by the 
words, and there it is.’ 

‘* Thereupon, to his great surprise, I hummed the march 
as I had originally written it. 

‘**Wonderful !’ he exclaimed, ‘how did you come by it?’ 
he asked. 

‘*When I told him, he threw himself round my neck. 
But the next moment he said: 

‘**T am very sorry, my dear Boncher, but I am afraid 
that you will be despoiled for ever, do what you will; for 
your music and my words go so well together, that they 
seem to have sprung simultaneously from the same brain, 
and the world, even if I proclaimed my indebtedness to 
you, would never believe it.’ 

‘** Keep the loan,’ I said, moved in spite of myself by 
his candor. ‘Without your genius, my march would be 
forgotten by now; you have given it a patent of nobility. 
It is yours for ever.’”—London ‘‘ Musical News.” 





Women in the World of Music. 
R. L. C. ELSON, in a recent lecture, dis- 
cussed the influence of women on music, Why is 

there no George Eliot in music? Mr. Elson admitted that 
there were no great women composers, but he dwelt on the 
indirect influence of women upon music, illustrated by the 
fact that many compositions owe their origin to the power 
of woman exerted upon this or that composer. It was not 
until the Middle Ages that women achieved any prominence 
in music. Among the first and most notable women com- 
posers was Anne Boleyn, who, just before she was be- 
headed, composed the words and music to that pathetic 
dirge,‘‘O Death, Rock Me to Sleep.” In reviewing the 
history of music it was noted that in the intellectual period 
of music the influence of women was slight. The period 
of theemotional marks the dawn of the musical sense of 
woman. Bach, one of the pioneers of this school, owed 
much to his first wife’s artistic inspiration. Mozart and 
Weber were greatly assisted in the vocal value of their 
works by their wives, who were vocalists. 
The valuable influence of Fanny Mendelssohn over her 
brother is a striking proof of the power woman has exerted 
in this most fasciatinating art. Fanny Mendelssohn’s own 
compositions show the Mendelssohn characteristics. 
Another more striking example of the musical sense in 
woman is that of Wagner's first wife, Monica Planer, a 
most talented woman, who would doubtless have been 
famous had she never met Wagner. He rewarded her 
self sacrifice by treating her shamefully. He worshipped 
(next to himself) his second wife, the daughter of Liszt, 
and upon the birth of their son, Siegfried, Wagner com- 
posed the exquisite Siegried idyl. 
Among the women composers who have attained some 
reputation are Miss Chaminade, of Paris; Miss Augusta 
Holmes, the Irish musician in Paris; Mrs. Beach (Miss 
Cheney), the head of the American list ; Miss Lang, Miss 
Sparman, the author of a very able philosophical treatise on 
music, and last of all, Clara Schumann. None of these, 
however, would be classed as ‘‘ great composers.” In spite 
of the absence of feminine genius in musical composition, 
it is only just to acknowledge the influence of women upon 
our great composers, and to recognize the fact that the 
old-fashioned notion that women should be the slaves of 
men in at least one instance prevented a woman from 
becoming a great composer. Mr. Elson accounts for the 





seillaise’ amounts to the first six strophes. He did not 


lack of women composers by the fact that they are too anx- 
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ious to please and are ‘‘too susceptible to influences.” 
This explanation might serve better were it shown that 
George Eliot and Miss Homer and Joan d’Arc were fictions 
of the imagination. Women in the past have not been so 
conspicuous in certain spheres of activity as they would 
have been had opportunity been supplied. To-day oppor- 
tunity is supplied, and we see great advances in woman's 
usefulness and service in all callings. The next century is 
likely to produce great musical composers among women. 
as well as great novelists, teachers and artists.—Lewiston 
‘* Evening Journal.” 


The Silver Stringed Lute. 


NE! Two! Three! The soft toned bells 
¢ in the cathedral pealed forth the Angelus, and for 
a brief space the restless life of the city was still. Men 
stood with uncovered heads, women in prayerful attitude ; 
even the little beggar children ceased for the while their 

Only a moment, then all was merry and 
Yet the brief season of prayer was not with- 


! 


importunities. 
noisy again. 
out its influence. 

The scene was a familiar one to Will Harcourt. Yet it 
had not lost its extreme picturesqueness to his American 
eyes. ‘The low adobe houses, the gilt spires of the cathe- 
dral glistening in the evening sun, still possessed for him a 
peculiar charm. Black robed priests gliding noiselessly, 
gayly dressed men and women, some on foot and some in 
the gorgeously liveried vehicles belonging to the aristoc- 
racy ; little beggar children, whose alluring eyes never 
failed to coax the desired coin from his pockets, passed 
him, all hurrying to the plaza, from which the strains of 
the band already floated. There all the gossip of the day 
would be retailed, business discussed, Jesuit plots unfolded 
and lovers obtain a sight of their inamoratas, a smile, a rose- 
bud, or perhaps even a hastily whispered word, should the 
watchful eyes of the duenna be for the moment turned 
away. 

It was now two years since the sign ‘‘ Harcourt & Co., 
Druggists and Chemists,” had appeared over one of the 
quaint stores in the Calle Hidalgo, and both Harcourt and 
Ralph Swain, his friend and partner, had come to be liked 
and respected among the prominent Mexican gentlemen of 
the city. And not only did the sterner sex regard him 
with favor, but many a soft glance was cast after the hand- 
some young American as he strolled slowly along the 
crowded street toward the more quiet portion of the city, 
where he and his friend had taken a small adobe dwelling. 

Will Harcourt, however, was not thinking of the dark 
eyed maids of Mexico, fair as they seemed. Against their 
smiles and fascinations he was proof. Truth to tell, a 
little maid in California held his heart and his thoughts, 
his love, his work, were all for her. Thestory was a com- 
mon one they had met, loved, agreed to marry ; but ad- 
verse circumstances, in the shape of financial difficulties, 
prevented, and they parted — Harcourt seeking Mexico, 
where he hoped to make his fortune. And it was upon this 
he was musing as he stopped at the post office for his 
weekly letter, which was handed him with a smile by the 
courteous official. 

All of Harcourt’s friends knew of his hopes and sym. 
pathized with him, while they admired the sturdy faithful- 
ness and honor which made him true in every thought to 
the lady of his love and blind to all the allurements of the 
gay Mexican city. 

He was still thinking pleasantly of his letter as, the 
evening meal over, he settled down in his cool patio to 
smoke. Good humoredly refusing all invitations of his 
friend to ‘‘ come out and enjoy himself,” he felt rather re- 
lieved when that gentleman took his departure for his 
usual evening tour of the city. Mr. Swain had fallen an 
easy victim to the southern beauties, and clandestine ap- 
pointments as well as skillful eludings of duennas were 
with him a specialty. 

Harcourt’s meditations were exceedingly agreeable. 
Pacing slowly up and down the court, scenes and memories 
brought to mind by the letter he had just received crowded 
upon him, and he thought with satisfaction that his proba- 
tion was nearly atanend. He had not toiled in vain ; re- 
spected and prosperous as he had become, he knew that be- 
fore the year was over he would be reunited to the girl he 
had waited for so long—a man she might well love and 
honor. Her face rose before him as he had seen it last, the 
brown eyes filled with tears, while the lips smiled bravely. 
The years that had passed seemed long and dark, the 
future bright. 

Suddenly he was aroused from his musing by the sound 
of music far away, yet near, and full of such surpassing 
sweetness that he stood spellbound. It wasa lute touched 
by a master hand and accompanied by a woman's voice 
singing—common enough in Mexico, but Harcourt had 
never before heard lute or voice like this. 

He glanced around. The door that led to the street was 
open, and a great dog lay peacefully in the passage. The 
sound did not come then from any serenading party, and 
as itcontinued he noted that it came muffied, asif through 
walls. 

On the left was the city prison ; it could not come from 
there. On the right was a deserted dwelling, the former 
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home of one Don José Flores, who, in a passion of jealous 
rage, had stabbed a rival and fled from justice to the moun- 
tains, where he had become the leader of a dangerous garg 
of bandits. The house and property had been confiscated, 
and the Government seal was still on the gates. Yet the 
music seemed to come from this direction, and he heard it 
most plainly when he paused in front of an unused door, 
covered now by a luxurious rose vine, but which he knew 
connected with the passage leading to the Flores garden. 

He stood and listened. Soft and sweet came the sounds, 
thrilling him in every nerve. Something impelled him to 
follow them, and he pushed aside the tangled vine, open- 
ing with some difficulty the door, which turned slowly on 
its iron hinges. 

As he had surmised, it led into a passage connecting 
with the neighboring garden, which was surrounded bya 
high iron fence and filled with overgrown vines and bushes. 
No light came from the house, but he could hear the sound 
more plainly now, and, guided by it, he pushed open a 
door, then stood back amazed at his own temerity. 

The door opened softly. As he had guessed, it corre- 
sponded to the one in his own house and led into the patio. 

The place was dark, except at one end, where a quaint 
silver lamp was fastened into the angle of the adobe wall. 
The perfume of roses came to him, and palms and potted 
plants were arranged around the sides, all speaking of 
habitation in the place, which was supposed by everyone to 
be deserted. 

Nor was this all. The light from the lamp fell upon a 
woman who half reclined on a couch covered with panther 
skins. It was she whose voice Harcourt had heard, and it 
came to him sweetly and clearly now as he stood there 
unable to move hand or foot. 

Her clinging robe of black, confined at the waist bya 
silver chain, left revealed the beauty of her neck and arms, 
and the lamp, as it flickered and flared in the draught, 
gleamed on the red gold of her hair like a living flame. 
Her long, black lashes lay like shadows on her cheek as she 
sat, with her head bent a little forward, picking at the lute 
she held. 

Harcourt, unable to take his eyes from her beauty, felt a 
strange sensation creeping over him ashe stood silent in 
the shadow. Something warned him to retrace his steps, 
yet he felt powerless todo so. Suddenly, as if tomake the 
decision for him the door behind him blew shut with a re- 
sounding slam, and the lady started up. 

Fearing that she might be alarmed, Harcourt stepped 
quickly forward. 

‘* Pardon me,” he said in Spanish. ‘‘I heard the sing- 
ing,and something urged me to seek the singer. For my 
intrusion, fair one, you must blame this,” and he touched 
the lute which lay on her knees, then stopped, astonished 
at himself. In three years he had not spoken in this strain 
to any woman. 

She raised her eyes. They were dark as midnight, soft 
as the velvet pansy leaves, tender, compelling, inscrutable. 
From the moment that Harcourt looked into their liquid 
depths he knew but oue desire, and that, never to look 
away. 

‘‘Intrusion? No,” she answered; ‘‘ you are welcome, 
for I know you, Don Guillermo, and have often watched 
you. It is lonely here.” 

‘Then may I stay,” he asked persuasively, ‘‘and hear 
you sing again?” 

She drew aside her skirts and made room for him beside 
‘Iam Amorita Flores,” she told him, ‘the sister of 
Don José. Sometimes I am with him and sometimes I am 
compelled to remain here, and must keepit secret. Itisa 
dreary life, sefior ; I would die were it not for my lute.” 

Harcourt did not answer. Leaning back against the 
panther skins, he gazed dreamily into the star-set sky. A 
vision of Madeline floated across his mind, and, with a sud- 
den resolution, he started up; but, encountering the eyes 
of Amorita, he hesitated, then sank slowly back again. 

‘It is a relic,” she went on, in her soft, languorous 
voice; ‘‘it belonged to a troubadour, and 'tis said that 
when he willed he could draw the hearts of man and maid 
from their breasts by its sweetness. See, the strings are 
all of silver—not one has ever broken. "Tis said that when 
one breaks, the spell goes also.” 

‘‘A dangerous weapon,” answered Harcourt, lightly ; 
‘*yet I court the danger. Sing again.” 

Smiling, she touched the strings, while Harcourt sat 
with half closed eyes, his hand which had fallen on her 
shoulder resting there unrebuked. He felt a sort of faint 
surprise at himself, but it was dim and far away. He was 
content to be beside this beautiful woman in the soft Mexi- 
can night. Past and future all faded; he was passive to 
her charming. 

Her voice died away in a sweet, lingering note, and the 
lute slid softly to the ground. She leaned nearer until her 
silky hair brushed his face. His hand crept around her 
neck, and emboldened by her silence he bent and kissed 
her throat. 

Her lids drooped, but Harcourt started up suddenly, 
resolutely throwing off the spell. He pushed her from 
him. ‘*No, I will not!” he exclaimed. ‘ By heaven, 
Madeline, I will not!” 

Amorita also rose. Unheeding his violence, she stretched 
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her white arms out languidly and let them fall slowly 
around his neck, looking full in his eyes. One moment she 
kept him thus, the next he held her closely in his arms, 
while their lips met in a long, passionate kiss. 

” * * * -* * * 

Ralph Swain had for some time past noticed a change in 
his friend. He was abstracted and reticent, and looked 
worn and haggard ; yet he declared that he was in perfect 
health, and seemed to resent any remarks upon his appear- 
ance, 

One day when they were standing in the store talking to 
a friend of Swain, Don Juan Gonzales, a woman of wonder- 
ful beauty passed the door. Swain, always eager to view 
a pretty face, craned his neck to look after her. 

‘*Deuced pretty woman, that,” he said regretfully. 
‘* Wonder I have not seen her before.” 

Gonzales laughed, then turned suddenly grave. 

“Turn your eyes away from her, my friend,” he said. 
‘*That is Amorita, the witch, the devil, the mistress and 
ruin of Flores. It is said that by obtaining new victims 
she keeps him in funds. It is certain that no one who once 
gets into her toils can resist her, and many a man has died 
for her perfidy. There is something about her that makes 
aman believe in her until he finds her out. I know to my 
sorrow, for she ruined my faith in women. It is now some 
time since she favored us with her presence. I wonder 
where she is staying and who her latest victim is !” 

A gasp from Harcourt drew the men's attention to him. 
He stood leaning against the counter, breathing heavily, 
his face ghastly white. 

Swain sprang to his assistance. 
low?” he asked, anxiously. 

Harcourt assured him that it was a sudden faintness pro- 
duced by the heat; then, meeting the keen gaze of Gon- 
zales, he blushed deeply. Swain thought no more of the 
incident, but Don Juan turned away with a cynical smile, 
murmuring: ‘‘ La belle Amorita.” 

Truth to tell, Will Harcourt, from the time he first 
opened the door leading to the Flores garden had lived in 
a very hell of torment. Possessed by an evil infatuation 
for the beautiful singer, his days were spent in remorse 
over his unfaithfulness to Madeline— whose letters lay un- 
read and unanswered—and a determination to redeem his 
lost honor and free himself from the toils of the enchant- 
ress. But no matter what he might resolve, when night 
fell and the silvery strains of her lute came softly through 
the adobe walls, he would hasten to the garden of Amorita. 
In her presence his doubts disappeared, but only to assail 
him with redoubled force when daylight came again and 
he was forced to undergo the routine of his business. 

The money he had carefully saved for Madeline was 
lavished upon Amorita. He believed what she told him, 
and urged by her not to betray her hiding place, he 
guarded the secret so jealously that even Swain never 
doubted him, but continually jested with him about his 
‘*hermit life” and his fidelity to Madeline. When he re- 
peated to her Gonzales’ story she weepingly denied its 
truth, and at the sight of her lovely eyes filled with tears 
Harcourt was ready to kill the man who had traduced her. 

Time went on, until at lastone day Will Harcourt awoke 
tothe fact that he wasruined. A check given by him in pay- 
ment of a bill had been refused at the Bank of Mexico. All 
the money he had toiled for had been cast in the lap of the 
siren. So far he had been able to keep his serect from his 
friend, but now that would be impossible, and after a long 
day of desperate conjecture he resolved to bring matters to 
acrisis. He would throw himself at the feet of Amorita, 
beg her to marry him and then join her brother in the 
mountain. By this act he knew he would dishonor him- 
self forever, but it would be better than his double life. 

Madeline's face rose before him and he shuddered as he 
thought of her grief and broken heart. But the face of 
Amorita—alluring, beautiful, irresistible—drove ali other 
thoughts away and he determined to follow his desires. 
As night drew on he paced restlessly up and down the 
patio, waiting for the sound of the lute, which was his 
signa] to hasten to her side; but all was silent. Moments, 
hours dragged by, and still she did not call him. Finally, 
devoured by anxiety, he pushed open the hidden door and 
followed the familiar way into the garden. 

The patio was silent and deserted, the silver lamp unlit, 
but the moon, shining brightly, showed him the couch at 
the end, and it was empty. 

He called her name. No answer but the echoes came. 
With growing alarm he searched the house. Her lace 
mantilla lay where she had dropped it, but Amorita was not 
there. 

Returning to the patio he stood bewildered. The palms, 
the flowers were the same, the soft grasses strewn on the 
floor were undisturbed. The faint, subtle perfume which 
was inseparable from Amorita was in the air, but the lady 
had vanished. 

Something gleaming on the panther skins caught his eye. 
lt was the lute which had first lured him to destruction, 
pinned through with a small stiletto and slipped under the 
strings was a note. 

Hastily lighting the lamp, he tore it open and read : 

AMIGO MIO—I go to the only man I could ever love, my brave 
osé. To you, who have made this possible, I leave the lute you 
oved to hear in memory of your generosity. If that failsto com- 
pensate, there is the stiletto. Adios. AMORITA. 

The paper fell from his hand, rustling softly. The un- 
filled lamp died down and went out. There was a sound 
of shrill discord, then silence—— 

The first rays of the sun, peeping merrily into the patio, 
fell upon Will Harcourt, stretched upon the couch of 
Amorita with the dagger in his heart. 

Beside him, rent and shattered, its spell gone forever, lay 
the lute with silver strings.—San Francisco ‘‘ Argonaut.” 


‘* What is it, old fel- 
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Fag sixth meeting of the Illinois Music 

Teachers’ Association was held this year at Ottawa, 
Ill. This meeting (statements to the contrary notwith- 
standing) was not only highly successful, but was in fact 
the most successful, artistically and financially, that the 
society has known thus far. 

The meeting opened Tuesday morning with an address 
of welcome delivered by the Rev. Warren F. Day, of 
Ottawa, a most able effort, and one which showed much 
greater knowledge and appreciation of music than one 
commonly finds among the clergy. It was entirely im- 
promptu, Mr. Day taking the place of Mayor Schoch upon 
short notice. The address was followed by that of the 
president, H. S. Perkins, and the report of the secretary, 
Frederic Grant Gleason. The latter, who has served con- 
tinuously from the organization of the association in 1886, 
closed his report with a request that he might be relieved 
from further duty. 

The complete program of the series of meetings is as 
follows : 

TugspAy MorninG, JuNE 26, 1894. 
Weloomne AGG CRis ens vedececcvenesssregeceseosere Rev. Warren F. Day 
PORN BI dan. onec0'nc nccctoneeseasese H. S. Perkins, of Chicago 
Secretary's Report............-sssee ...F. G. Gleason, of Chicago 
Lecture Song Recital on the German Song Com- 

POBCTB occ dccccvcvescccsccecocsccecs Florence Josephine Lee, Galesburg 

Piano 
‘Two Skylarks” 
‘“*On Blooming Mentions’ pe PE 
Charles E. Watt, C Chicago. 
Rhapsodie No. 13.......... 
Nettie Durno, Chicago. 





besevensducdendavarensneeuaaes Leschetizky 
.. Rivé-King 





Piano 


AFTERNOON. 


. - ; 1B. F 
Essay —Possibilities of Sacred Music...... , 


TUESDAY 
Griffith, University 
of Chicago. 
Discussion opened by T. Martin Towne, of Chicago. 
Appointment of Committees. 
Model Sight Singing Exercises.........ccccccseccrcccccsccecccsoccsceece 

Illustrated by a class from the public schools of Ottawa, 

C. W. Weeks, Superintendent of Music. 

Discussion 


Essay —Choral Organization.............. Herman L. Walker, Chicago 
CONCERT BY BLOOMINGTON TALENT, 
Piano—Op. 54, Concerto in A MiNOF........csecceecseeees .. Schumann 
Blanche Mayers. 
Piano 
Sinton iG: EV 4 oee Oe Gey 6 iis csdercidccestecedeoscea Reinhold 
Romance Sn 50 cbewdes seckveouec be dssabdesdduceehen Haberbier 
* ASEIR FROONR cence -. (0 ccdcccnnacucesesscs cpesadsbaneees Chopin 
CE NE, wo < occnancnas Krad tansigetadseaias Liszt-Alabieff 
8) R. Skinner 
Aria—“ Bel Raggio,”’ from “ Semiramide”’..............cccceeess Rossini 
Harriet Dement Packard. 

Plame TOO Ti. BP OIOE s bien catddi edie ctaesdserececcnasicccicdea Liszt 

Constance Minshall. 
Sonata for violin and piano, Op. 8.........cccceccesccceccecess .. Grieg 

L. E. Hersey and O. R. Skinner. 
Tugspay Evenina. 
CONCERT. 

PART L.—By OTTAWA TALENT AS A WELCOME TO THE ASSOCIATION 
Violin—“ The Witenes Ds ois oc sins cetesic ss sue ctedese codes Paganini 
J. 5. Stokes. 

Baritone—" Bedouin Love Bom acc cesccceesésenssccncenescces Pinsuti 
C. W. Weeks 
Vee IE FIG Die io ls icducdestdescceddckdevéiubessusas .. Viotti 
Charlotte Hull. 

Pian —Comenste i GO ORNS  o6in ss ocdpccndeddéivetneséasddavaeeene Huber 

Adagio 
Allegro 
Mrs. C. W. Weeks. 
Orchestral parts upon a second piano, 
Mathilde Stumpp. 
PART LI. 
Vocal—“ Grail Song "’ from “ Lohengrin ”’..........c0ssccccees Wagner 
Herman L. Walker, Chicago 
Piano 
PO Ue WE PTE WUOMUEINUED cco cance 0c. cgdscrtcedectéxecte Grieg 
ste PE oi civecivs bincsiidliscéeucetissbises Wagner-Brassin 


Nettie Durno, Chicago. 
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Violin—First Polonaise...... 0 OW ebeedtericodacnocccecsosoeege Wieniawski 
Max Karger, Chicago. 
Voanb—n” ORG COE onc decccdscnqnerdceéeceneecescccece, seesseeges Mattei 
Herman L. Walker, Chicago. 
Vocal—“ Awake, Saturnia,” from ‘“‘Semele”’.................. Hande 
A. Margaret Goetz, Chicago. 
Piano—Concerto, G MinoF..........ccsccscccccscccecsscces aint-Saéns 
Scherzo-finale. 
Charles Wilbur MacDonald, Chicago. 
Orchestral parts, second piano. 
Victor Garwood, Chicago. 
Reception in the parlors of the church 
WEDNESDAY MorRNING. 
Essay—Music in the Public Schools....... S. M. Mountz, of Chicago 


Discussion. 
Reports of Committees and Election of Officers. 
Essay— Music, Study, Piano Department............. 
Mrs. Gertrude Murdough, Chicago 
Discussion and Social. 
CONCERT, 


Piano—Concerto, G. minor, **Rondo"’,............++-+++.-Mendelssohn 
Clara Marie Eppy, Peoria. 

Orchestral parts, 2d piano.............see00 Charles E. Watt, Chicago 
Vocal—"* La Donna é Mobile,”’ ** Rigoletto ”’........cccccceccccees Verdi 
Herman L. Walker, Chicago. 

Vocal—Aria from “ Reine de Saba”’......... seccoccssccccceees Gounod 
Fiora Thomas, Lace on. 

WORN" BIND EMOUEUE  ccccccccceccccwscetenconetocsbeses .. Liszt 
Florence Josephine Lee, Galesburg 

Piano— 
Nachtsttick, F major..........0..000 an ’ 
( ceeeeeeeeeeees SCHUMANN 
ATODOEGUC. ccs eccccscccpecccceccesscsegas 
Ne REIN IN oS cevcadincadcweodenéicnuaescedaaes Chopin 
Mrs. Gertrude Hogan Mattos, Chicago 
Wards Milagre ee soo boise oe abc bee sso ce rcddceccedind cy 
S. W. Mountz, Chicago 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 
Organ 
OO Gr ROE, TP MNES co cc ccccdesscsccecedsercsdadccccats Bach 
Py PRN” oad cc VA Wericcedecoveccbeddesesdebccetocecses Dubois 
Katherine Howard, Aurora, 
Essay —** What is the True Italian Method of Voice Culture?” 
E. De Campi, Chicago. 
Essay —“ Essentials of Effective Solo Singing’”’.......... 


Mae Estelle Retoa Chicago 
Discussion of both essays. 
Question Box. 


CONCERT, 
PIRMO—BCRCCALO CADEICR, » occ cccccpsccerccaceccepecccccesnc Ms VOSTICN 
Marie Thomas, Lacon. 
PE SEEN a cdebddcdetccdesveceteicethdecesdeévedectsoucs .Arditi 
Maud Der wey, Chicago. 
Piano 


Mazurka in B minor.. 





F 7 ...-Chopin 
Valse in C sharp minor... ) 
Florence Trumbull, Chicago 
Vocal“ Creole Loves’s Gang? oss di cecdsdicctvceceovscees Dudley Buck 
Robert Harty, Chicago. 
Piano 
PE  Fccen a éaude cide head cwdnand eeameavanee ) «.-.Schubert-Liszt 
Pe Cas cnccveccccaciangvseceeuces j ..Mendelssohn 
Grant Weber, Chicago. 

Voesal—Aria frees * Daw Carlen” . vicsietiicccidetscdecerecticcs . Verdi 
Julia Taliaferro, Chicago 
Sl... ee. a ene .Haydn 
Karleton Hackett, Chicago 
PONTING, Be EN iia dai in 0 645. 5 finde tddescediceeicseccces Chopin 
Nettie Durno, C hicago. 

Vaeeh— Tene Bees ccekcuad de cacctevetdnanedes .Eckert 
Maud Dewey 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

CONCERT—ILLINOIS COMPOSERS. 

Cpe Ma eG i iicina okie cctuedss cassbeeenevintn ..John A. West 
Katherine Howard, Aurora. 

Piano— 
Gre cnevcacacexanédgdlcccouaudedsedccedesaassacs P. C., Lutkin 
“ Springtide” (Valse brilliante) bueecececevecsebecsorec H. H. Watt 
Charles E. Watt, Chicago. 
Vaoal—“* The Quaat ” ccc. .cssccccanquvecctetsccecsceconte Eleanor Smith 
Flora Thomas, Lacon. 
Concerto, F minor, allegro moderato.............0+--+ Victor Everham 


Victor Everham, Chicago. 
Orchestral parts on second piano 
August Hyllested, Chicago. 








Piano 
et a 
: A Plea for F riendship - O. R. Skinner 
“Grotesque Dance 
* Wicches” Reve”... cccceces 
O. R. Skinner. Bloomington 
‘Evening Song "’ from “ Otho Visconti’’..... Frederic Grant Gleason 
Esther D. St. John, Chicago 
Piano 
Serenade, from Suite Romantique............eeeee0e 
Mamie, froen Buite Gd DAM vc cekiiiccevacdsccccecsscouss 
Polonaise in E........0..00. inaoenee .A. Hyllested 
August Hylleste d, Chicago 
Vocal" I Prewnine Fee “ cscccevicecesscece nsvahiee seceeies De Koven 
Mrs. Oolaita Zimmerman, Chicago 
Piano—“‘ The Ripple ” etesebbands nena ..Nellie Bangs Skelton 
Marie Thomas, L acon. 
Violin 
oe a, ad Ete. ae eee Earl R. Drake 
‘Polish Dance cage 
Earl R. Drake, Chicago. 
Piano suite—“ Character Sketches ”........eseeeeeeceeees Walter Spry 
Walter Spry, Chicago. 
TuurspAy Morninc. 
Organ—Vorspiel to “Otho Visconti’’............. ..Gleason 
Katherine Howard, Aurora 
Suggestions concerning Sight Singing..... ..H_S. Perkins, Chicago 
Question box and social 
CONCERT. 
Piano—Berceuse........-.++ee08s one oeatee ..Chopin 
Grant Wet er, Chicago 
Violin—Berceuse. oo 0cccccesscccccccvcecs covesece Alard 
Florence Trumbull 
Pee CONONOR CPOs g.00s ckédctcctsuctépsecceecencneheKeré Godard 
Céleste B. Nellis, Chicago 
Second piano, Robert W. Stevens, Chicago. 
Vocal—“* Who Knows ”’......... sese- ET I Ae ORE Re Cowen 
Mrs. A. W. Freeman, Ch 
Piano 
SePONRGkk dc dedwncdescseccécvcedeceséocess Chaminade 
SMaehigto Wale” veisice ctesorede civedccsetsicedissede . Liszt 


Georgia Kober, Chi 








ago 
VOR SE vcs co cccncudgaccocestavevechiess .Rubinstein 
Myr rtes ( ‘hand! ler. 
Piano—Rhapsodie...........c.sseseee . Seededidacabe .... Liszt 
August Hyllested, Chicago 
Vocal, “Sing, Smile, Slumber ™ nas Gounod 
Mae Estelle Acton ago 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
Essay—“ Importance of the Study of Harmony and Com- 
RIG aa se ddelndeccsscccteuecedece Victor Everham, Chicago 


I 
Discussion. 








Essay—‘* Teaching the Masses”’........... .W. F. Bentley, Galesburg 
Discussion 
Treasurer's report and unfinished business. 
Question box and social 
rl CONCERT. 
Piano—Ballade.... Reinecke 
ag 
Vocal 
**Rosamonde” +) 
‘Ritournelle”’ P veccdcledbedewewslaveseseces . Chaminade 
Madrigal............ ) 
L.. Gas 
Violin— Concerto No. 2.... Wieniawski 
Earl I 
Vocal—Recitative and aria, “ : Wallace 
Mrs. Ada Markland Robb, Chicago 
PIRRO— EONS s 600 cass .ccecvcecueves ..L. M, Gottschalk 


Henri J. Ruifrok 


Gounod 


Violin—Spanish Dance. .......cccccccccecsccsess Sarasate 


Spanish Dance 


Vocal duet 
Mrs 


‘I Feel Thy Angel Spirit’ 
Ada Markland Robb and L 


Gaston Gottschalk 


THURSDAY EVENING. 
CONCERT. 
Organ—Sonata, D minor, introduction, allegro............... Guilmant 
Katherine Howard, Aurora. 
Piano 
TE CHGSOW, TAG WE. s ccanccecevscccstucecvdesds Rubinstein 
PR FIG Weinsii ccc coticcctmceddstetiesdace ..Godard 


Adelaide L. Northup, Chicago. 
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BERLIN, 


BOCK, 


37 LEIPZIGER STR., 


MAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


NEVVY PIANO MUSIC. 





D’ALBERT, EUGEN.—Sonata, Op. 10. Price,. . M.5.00 
LANGE, GUSTAV.—Op. 440, Gioconda; Op. 441, 
Festival Eve ; Op. 442, O’er Hill and Dale ; Op. 443, 


Starlit Skies; Op. 444, Arm in Arm; Op. 445, Twi- 
light; Op. 446, At the Fair; Op. 447, From Bough 
to Bough; Op. 448, Graziosa; Op. 449, Do Not 
Leave Me; Op. 450, Pleasure Trip; Op. 451, Séré- 
nade ; Op. 452, In Camp; Op. 453, The Young Polish 
Maid; Op. 454, In the Cloisters; Op. 455, Love 
Dance ; Op. 456, Will o’ the ——e "Op. 457, Gavotte 
Favorite. Price,each, . . . SS) Feo eee 


LESCHETITZKY, TH.—Op. 41, No. 1, Etude Hu- 
moresque ; No. 2, La Toupie; No. 3, La Babillarde. 
00 


Price, each, a EL i oe ae og ee 


SHERWOOD, PERCY.—Ten Miniatures. 


Price, M.3.00 








Tour of United States and Canada, 


1894-95, 

* ee 
Distinguished 

Concert 


(rganist, 
* x 
wm. CARL. 


Permanent Address, 6 West 21st Street. New York. 


European “tine until Sept. 1: care RICHAULT & Clr 
4 Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


Cc. 





THE NEW YORK 


School of Operas Oratorio, 


106 & 108 East 23d Street. 





EMILIO AGRAMONTE ) 
= MED >DIRECTORS. 
CHARLES B. HAWLEY,) 
. 
SPECIAL SCHOOL for instruction in 
A all branches of wocal art, which are 
taught in a scientifically graded and 
systematized course, from thetr elementary 
principles to their supreme expression in Opera 
and Oratorio, The will 
begin Monday, September 24, 1894. 


next scholastic year 


The course system and the separate branches system, both used. School 
open all year. Lessons in the a also. School home for out of town 
pupiis, 458 W. 23d Street, Miss E, Cuater in charge. 





The Summer Session will begin July 9, ending Sept. 8. 


For terms and prospectus apply te 


LOUIS ALBERTI, Secretary. 
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Robert W 
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Stevens, Chicago. 


estra 1 piano by August Hyllested, 

It will be seen from the above that the programs were 
varied An important feature of the meet- 
was the appearance of several young artists, in addition 


and interesting. 
ing 
to those who have held a prominent position in the local musi- 
cal world for years. This infusion of young blood gave an 
added interest to the concerts, and the example is one that 
may well be followed by other State associations. One of 
the especial features of the meeting was the lecture-song-re- 
cital by Miss Florence Josephine Lee, of Galesburg, IIl., 
devoted to the German song composers. Miss Lee sketched 
the progress of German song from the time of Bach to the 
present day, and gave well chosen illustrations from the 
works of the most prominent writers 

An excellent idea was the assignment of certain pro- 
grams to different cities of the State, Bloomington being 
responsible for one, Ottawa and Chicago filling each one- 
half of another, and a group of Chicago musicians giving 
still another. Of the five remaining programs, that of 
Wednesday evening was devoted wholly to works by IIli- 
nois composers, of whom twelve were represented. This 
was in accordance with a custom which dates from the 
organization of the association, and is one which might 
well be followed elsewhere. 

Among the younger pianists, Chas. Wilbur MacDonald, 
who played the scherzo and finale of the Saint-Saéns con- 
certo in G minor, may be mentioned as being very talented. 
lie is a faithful student, and if he is not spoiled by praise 
An- 
other who gives promise of great future excellence is Miss 
Céleste B. Nellis, who played a movement of a concerto by 
Both these young people are only about sixteen 
and so have time enough before them, if it be 
but well employed. Robert W. Stevens, who played two 
movements of the Chopin E minor concerto with admir- 


may win a high place for himself in years to come. 


Godard, 


years old 


able finish, was formerly a pupil of Mr. W. H. Sherwood, 
and is one of his assistants in the piano department of the 
Chicago Conservatory. Grant Weber, who played the 
Chopin berceuse, besides other numbers, in a most refined 
and tasteful manner, is well known in Chicago as a pianist 
Walter Spry, of Chicago, appeared in the 


and teacher. 


dual role of pianist and composer. He had a very interest- 
ing piano suite, entitled ‘‘ Character Sketches,” upon the 


Illinois composers’ program. Victor Everham appeared 











upon the same program, playing a concerto movement of 
his own composition, with Mr. Hyllested at second piano. 

Another youthful artist is Miss Katherine Howard, an 
Aurora organist, who besides some admirable organ play- 
ing proved herself an accompanist of excellent abilities. 
She furnished all the accompaniments for the Thursday 
afternoon concert given by Mr. Gottschalk and his asso- 
ciates. 

Mr. Earl Drake, who originally came from Aurora, but 
now hails from Chicago, won many friends by his violin 
playing. He has made marked improvement within the 
past three or four years. 

Miss Julia Taliaferro, of Chicago, sang an aria from 
‘*Don Carlos” upon one of the programs. It was given 
with dramatic force and the interpretation showed intelli- 
gence and musicianship. Miss Taliaferro made a very 
successful début upon the operatic stage in Italy several 
years ago, but ultimately tired of stage life and associa- 
tions and preferred to return to her home in this country. 

Mr. Max Karger contributed Wieniawski's first polonaise 
to one of the programs and played it, despite its difficulty, 
in magnificent style, well supported by Miss Georgia 
Kober, who herself was heard in a serenade by Chaminade 
and Liszt's ‘‘ Mephisto” waltz. Mr. Karger is one of the 
most talented young violinists in this country and promises 
to become a truly great player, if patience and persever- 
ance be not wanting. He played the ‘ Faust” fantasie 
not long ago, and did it superbly, though subjected to 
some adverse criticism, which I am free to say was wholly 
undeserved, and I not only know very well what I am 
talking about, but have no hesitancy in pitting my judg- 
ment against that of the gentleman to whom I refer. 

One of the essays which had an especial interest for mu- 
sicians outside of Chicago was that upon ‘‘ Choral Organ- 
ization,” by Mr. Herman L. Walker, of Chicago, who is 
not only a choral leader of considerable experience but 
also a tenore robusto of excellent acquirements. His essay 
offered many valuable suggestions relative to the forma- 
tion of choral societies in the smaller places, the manner 
of carrying on their work, &c. Miss Adelaide L. Northup 
made herself generally useful as a skillful accompanist, be- 
sides playing a couple of solo selections with great brill- 
iancy and spirit. Mr. L. Gaston Gottschalk sang a group 
of charming songs by Chaminade, and a cavatina from 
‘* Faust,” and for an encore a quaint old ballad, of either 
French or Spanish origin, I should judge. Mr. Gottschalk 
has by no means given up his own study, though very 
busy teaching. On the contrary, his singing of these num- 
bers was not only thoroughly admirable, but was the best 
that I have ever heard him do. 

Miss Flora Thomas, of Lacon, sang an aria from Gold- 
mark's ‘‘ Queen of Sheba” in a most skillful manner and 
with an unusually fine tone-production. Miss Esther St. 
John, of Chicago, won many encomiums by her singing, 
both in sole and concerted work. Mrs. Zimmerman, also a 
well-known Chicago vocalist, sang several selections with 
magnificent effect. Her rich, full tones possessed an 
organ-like quality which was at times thrilling. Miss Mae 
Estelle Acton, of Chicago, sang the ‘ Jewel Song,” from 
‘*Faust,” in a decidedly creditable manner. She has con- 
siderable facility. Mr. August Hyllested made many new 
friends by his brilliant playing of the Schumann ‘ Etudes 
Symphoniques” and several of his own compositions. 
Among the music schools which were especially represent- 
ed in the concerts were the’Galesburg Conservatory, the 
Bloomington University, Chicago Conservatory, American 
Conseryatory and Gottschalk Conservatory. 

The people of Ottawa treated the members of the associ- 
ation most delightfully, doing everything in their power 
for the comfort of their visitors, who certainly appreciated 
the efforts put forth in their behalf. 

FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON. 
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A Cry of Anguish.—‘ Oh, mamma!” exclaims the 
‘ Trovatore,” in a tone of anguish that may well be under- 
stood, ‘‘they gave a concert at Como in which were 
jlayed pieces with ninety-six hands on twenty-four pianos ! 

Vhere was Reyer?” 


The Vienna Opera House. 
VIENNA, June 27, 1894. 

HORTLY before the close of the past season 

the Imperial Opera House of Vienna celebrated the 

twenty-fifth anniversary of its existence, and though the 

event, as such, hardly excited the interest it deserved, con- 

sisting of a none too brilliant performance of Mozart's 

‘*Don juan,” with which the house was originally opened, 

it nevertheless marked an important date in the musical 

annals of Vienna, and was the occasion for not a little sta- 

tistical research in the archives of the world renowned 
intitution. 

For more years than the present structure has stood the 
Vienna Opera House has enjoyed the reputation of count- 
ing among the leading lyric institutions of the world, and 
though possibly of late years the proud supremacy may 
have had to admit the claims of equality from other rival 
stages, it has never ceased completely to take the lead 
among the more famous opera houses. Where London, 
Paris, St. Petersburg, Milan or New York have been able 
to offer a greater number of famous names in the enumera- 
tion of the artists engaged during one or several seasons, 
Vienna has been able successfully to counterbalance this 
apparent advantage by the uninterrupted continuity of its 
performances—ten and a half months in the year ; by the 
greater catholicity and variety of its répertoire, and above 
all, by the equal excellence of its soloists, its chorus and its 
orchestra. 

The latter, universally recognized to be the finest body of 
musicians anywhere to be found, is still at the very sum- 
mit of its capability, and under the conductorship of men 
like Wilhelm Jahn or Hans Richter attains often the high- 
est point of technical proficiency. 

In this direction there has certainly during the past 
twenty-five years been no falling off, and in the chorus, 
both as far as material and drilling are concerned, there is 
no deterioration to be noted during the past years. Only 
in the list of artists at present engaged is it possible to de- 
note a scarcity of famous names, when taken in connec- 
tion with those that were engaged at the time the new 
house first opened its doors. To be sure the race of great 
German singers would seem to have lived out, or at least 
to have skipped the present generation, for Berlin, Dresden 
and Munich, not to mention the less important cities, have 
much the same tale to tell as Vienna. And with this artis- 
tic deterioration has come of necessity a change in that 
beautiful catholicity of taste that was for so many years 
the proud boast of the Vienna Opera House. German, 
French and Italian works that could only heretofore be 
heard in the Austrian capital are now as little given as 
elsewhere, because the artists who could sing them are no 
more. 

Indeed, regarded from this point of view, a retrospect of 
the past twenty-five years’ activity would lead the most 
confirmed optimist to become a Jaudator temporis acti, 
however much he might be satisfied with the present order 
of things. 

It is, with no intentions of invidious comparison, but 
merely with a view of placing some statistical data 
that may not be without interest, that the present lines 
suggest themselves. There are but few famous permanent 
musical institutions like this, which can boast of an age of 
even twenty-five years, and a retrospect of its activity dur- 
ing that time might teach many a lesson to such as would 
profit thereby. 

Regarded from a purely architectural point of view, the 
Vienna Opera House is generally admitted as regards both 
its exterior and its interior, to rank among the finest that 
have ever been built, and yet it is generally known that its 
two architects, Van der Muell and Siccardsburg, in conse- 
quence of the universal dissatisfaction expressed at the 
time, committed suicide ere the new house was opened. 
Similar conscientiousness it would probably be difficult to 
find in operatic annals. 

Since May 25, 1869, the new house has seen four direct- 
ors, all eminently capable in one direction or another, but 
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none so successful in a financial way as the present incum- 
bent, Herr Wilhelm Jahn. The first of these was Baron 
von Dingelstedt, who made a name for himself not by rea- 
son of any musical capabilities, for these he lacked in a 
conspicuous degree, but because of his eminent talent asa 
stage manager, representing for Austria at that time what 
Mr. Henry Irving does for England at present. To him 
his countrymen owe many of the best accredited acting 
versions of Shakespeare's plays, and it is by reason of the 
sumptuous manner in which the various works were 
mounted, and the careful way in which they were prepared 
rather than because of any purely musical achievement that 
the five years of his management were distinguished. 

Dingelstedt was followed by Herbeck, a man of very 
different calibre. It was truly said of him that he could 
appear in no musical circle without at once becoming the 
first. Added to his great and unquestioned talents, he 
possessed apparently every quality to make a successful 
director save one, the energy to assert himself at the de- 
cisive moment. He was unable to holda tight grasp over 
the reins of power, and though during his time of office 
some of themost memorable representations occurred that 
were even given in the new house, he was superseded by 
Herr von Janner, whose fame had previously been asso- 
ciated principally with operettas, who, after the disastrous 
occurrence of the Ring Theatre fire, for which he was 
made responsible, returned to his old musical love. Previ- 
ous, however, to assuming the management of the Ring 
Theatre in 1880, Janner was director of the Opera House 
for five years, and as his most memorable achievement 
during that time the first performance of Wagner's 
‘* Nibelungen Ring” is recorded. 

It certainly was at the time no small feat, and of the 
many interpretations the tetralogy has seen since the 
memorable Bayreuth production of 1876, it probably was 
one of the finest and completest that has been witnessed. 

Since January 1, 1881, Wilhelm Jahn has been the di- 
rector of the Vienna Opera House, and in addition to hav- 
ing held this honorable position more than twice as long as 
any of his predecessors, he may pride himself on the fact 
that at no time has the institution enjoyed such prosperity 
as since he has been at the head of affairs. Apart from 
his rare musical qualifications, that have made his very ap- 
pearance at the conductor's desk a cause of satisfaction and 
self-congratulation among the habitués of the Opera 
House, he possesses such eminent talent as stage manager 
that from the highest to the lowest of the artists under him 
there is not one who could not tell a tale of advice dis- 
creetly given, or suggestions considerately made, which 
have contributed to an artistic result that, without his aid, 
could never have been attained. From time to time re- 
ports arise that Director Jahn contemplates handing in his 
resignation, but, in spite of much inevitable animosity, he 
still holds the position for which he is so eminently quali- 
fied, and it is as likely as it is desirable that he will con- 
tinue therein for many a day to come. 

Passing in review the work that has been accomplished 
in the Vienna Opera House during the past twenty-five 
years many interesting statistical facts present themselves 
to our notice. Of all the works performed none has at- 
tained so large a number of representations as Wagner's 
‘* Lohengrin,” which has been given no less than 230 times. 
Next in popularity comes Gounod's ‘‘ Faust ” (218 times), 
then ‘‘ Tannhiduser ” (200), ‘‘ L’Africaine” (193), ‘‘ Aida” 
(183), ‘‘ Huguenots” (173), *t Prophéte” (163), ‘* Freischiitz” 
(150), ‘‘ Carmen” (149), ‘* Don Juan” (137), ‘* Trovatore’ 
(135), ‘* Flying Dutchman” (129), ‘‘ William Tell” (126), 
‘* Jewess” (122), ‘‘ Mignon” (118), ‘‘ Magic Flute” (116), 
** Robert le Diable” (115), and ‘* Romeo and Juliet " (114). 

It will be seen the predilections of the Vienna public have 
much in common with our own, and that, by the side of 
Wagner and Meyerbeer, Gounod and Verdi have enjoyed 
a well deserved popularity. Among the ballets ‘‘ Weiner 
Walzer” has reached as many as 260 performances, while 
‘* Puppenfee” and ‘‘ Excelsior” follow with 228 and 210. 

Of the works given, 169 were in the German language, 
thirty-five in Italian, while sixty ballets in all were per- 
formed, Of these there were several that were presented 
not oftener than once, while the number of those that 
were not given more than three or four times is consider- 
able. 

Among the artists at present engaged three belonged to 
the institution before the new house was opened: Amalia 
Friedrich, Materna, since May 1, 1869; George Miiller, 
since November 1, 1868, and Carl Maynhofer, since July 1, 
1854. The latter would seem to exemplify what was 
noticed in the case of Ronconi, that of all singers the basso: 
buffo was apt to have the longest career on the lyric stage. 
During the twenty-five years of its existence eighty-one 
female and sixty male singers have been engaged as 
soloists at the Vienna Opera House, while in the chorus at 
the present day there are twelve men, as there are twelve 
in the orchestra, who have held their position for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

The list of conductors who have been wielding the baton 
during this time includes not only the names of those who 
have been, or still are permanently engaged, such as 
Proch, Dessoff, Fischer, Gericke, Richter, Fuchs and Hel- 
lenesberger, but also of those who appeared on special oc- 
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casions, such as Arditi, Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns, Wagner, 
Brahms, Délibes and Verdi. 

Among the more distinguished foreign artists who have 
been heard may be mentioned Adelina Patti, Christine 
Nilsson, Etelka Gerster, Marcella Sembrich, Faure, Las- 
salle, Maurel, Campanini, Capoul, Thiorzwinski, Annie 
Louise Cary and Clara Louise Kellogg. 

The four most famous ballerines of the present day—Vir- 
ginia Zucchi, Rita Sangalli, Adéle Grantzow and Rosita 
Mauri—have all appeared on the boards of the opera 
house, while three of the world’s most celebrated actors— 
Salvini, Coquelin and Rossi—are also among those who at 
one time or the other have accepted the hospitality of this 
lyric stage. 

Although erected for the purpose of fostering primarily 
German musical art, it is only necessary to consult a list of 
the works performed to arrive at the conclusion that foreign 
composers have fared almost as well as native ones. Since 
1869, out of the 169 operas given thirty-nine were by Ger- 
mans, seventeen by Frenchmen, eleven by Italians, two by 
Bohemians, while a Pole,a Russian and a Spaniard each 
contributed one work. This, to be sure, is hardly a just 
criterion, as among the German operas a number did not 
exceed the customary first four performances, while among 
the French and Italian, as we have seen above, several 
were given unusually often, ard others, such as ‘‘ Caval. 
leria Rusticana,” ‘‘ Pagliacci,” and Massenet’s ‘‘ Monon,” 
though not attaining the maximum, have on the other 
hand, for the comparatively short time they were on the 
répertoire, proved themselves popular in the fullest sense 
of the word. . 

A glance over the names of the orchestra members dis- 
closes the fact that men like Arthur Nikisch and Emil Paur 
at one time were engaged as violinists, while the period 
during which Anton Seidl acted as correpetitor is also duly 
noted. 

During the twenty-five years of its existence the theatre 
has been used for gala court performances fourteen times, 
while thirty-three redoutes have been given within its 
walls. In all, the house was closed on 1,511 evenings, this 
of course included the regular summer holidays, that gen- 
erally last two months. 

On the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary a book 
was published in Vienna embodying all the foregoing facts 
and many others of equal interest, that can be warmly 
recommended to all who care to study stage activity from 
a statistical point of view.—W. von Sachs, in the ‘‘ Sun.” 

Marietta Alboni. 

gute Pp her long retirement from the stage 

and her two successive marriages, Alboni was Alboni 
to the end. She was free from those defects to which 
women of petty natures are subject, was at peace with 
herself, with her friends, with the world, and had no 
taste for those gauds which are so precious in the 
eyes of the rastaquouére world. Alboni was as far re- 
moved from the grande dame as from the bohemian. She 
was a great artist merely, and that at a time when show-off 
had become a universal passion and newspaper puffs were 
taken as the criterion of every kind of worth. Alboni was 
content to live out her own life according to her own per- 
sonal tastes. She was indifferent to what fine folks thought 
of her. Her house in the Cours de la Reine and her villa 
near St. Cloud were spacious, not from any feeling of osten- 
tation, but because she had the Italian taste for big rooms 
with high pitched ceilings. Nothing in the furniture be- 
trayed the petite maitresse. Her furniture was meant to be 
used, was useful, and there was not too much of it. She 
had a suite of drawing rooms in her town house that could 
be thrown into one—a large concert room in which 700 per- 
sons could be comfortably seated. 

The paintings on the wall were few. Prominent among 
them was a full length portrait of Alboni, taken wheu she 
was brought to London as arival attraction to Jenny Lind. 
It was the painting so often reproduced on the covers of the 
Italian scores of her master, Rossini, in which she excelled. 
She looked in it half boy, half priest, scarcely woman, but 
delightful, notwithstanding. The hair was cropped, and 
the berti.e took an almostecclesiastical stamp. One might 
have thought the person who sat for it was a young padre 
in carnival disguise, mindful rather of the feasts than the 
fasts of the Church. Not that there was anything frolic- 
some in the attitude or countenance. This portrait was 
hung between the portraits of the late Marquis of Pepoli 
and Major Zieger, his matrimonial successor. Zieger was 
in his gendarme’s uniform. He looked and was a good 
fellow. His homely qualities endeared him to his wife. 
Fortunately for both he had a musical ear. 

She warbled like a bird all the day long, sometimes with 
and sometimes without an accompaniment. The sonorous- 
ness of her voice was such that it did not require to be sus- 
tained by an instrument. I knew a family that had one 
season, about ten years ago, a villa next door to Alboni’s, 
near Ville d’Avray. As she was always singing in the gar- 
den they thought the musical entertainments she thus fur- 
nished added at least a thousand a year to the value of 
their house. When once she sat down she remained for 
hours without stirring. Her body was so unwieldy and 
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her limbs were so gouty that she rose with great difficulty, 
though helped by the strong arm of the major from her 
wide, low bergére chair. As she sang she worked at lace 
making, darning stockings or some other feminine and 
homely art. 

Alboni would have darned stockings for the universe. 
She was very handy, but she did not care to use her needle 
or her knitting needle for herself. Nothing pleased her 
better than to have a basket beside her filled with shirts 
and stockings of Zieger’s to mend. She was, she said 
brought up to make and mend, her father being a petty 
custom house officer who had the greatest difficulty in mak- 
ing both ends meet. It was charming to see with what 
skill the great woman could transform her worn out stock- 
ings into a petticoat for some poor child. Alboni generally 
dressed in a plain black stuff gown. It was only on very 
grand occasions that she wore black siik. She disliked 
satin for herself. Its high, sharp lights would have been 
very unbecoming to one of her great corpulency. She was 
fond of the society of the young, and had generally a court 
of singers of high promise who had not yet risen to fame. 
In the trio of ‘‘ La Cenerentola,” which was one of her 
favorite things, Alboni’s voice, up to within eighteen 
months ago, gave a stronger impression of freshness than 
that of young girls who had just passed through the Della 
Sedia and other great singing schools of Paris. At her 
own concerts she sat in her low wide chair, with those who 
were to take the soprano, tenor and other parts standing 
round her. The piano was in front, but at some distance 
from her. Nothing could be more unaffected than her 
manner. She held her score before her, and had a pair of 
glasses on her nose. They were well called pince-nez. The 
voice poured forth fresh, soft, voluminous, and without an 
effort. There was no break in the register, though she had 
turned sixty. 

The style was of extraordinary sincerity. Alboni had 
musical emotion, but ‘‘ passion,” as the ordinary prima 
donna understands the word, she never affected. Yet she 
was anything but acold singer. Indeed I cannot remem- 
ber anyone who gave out such warm and long sustained 
gushes of melody. But it was the melodiousness in which 
a happy temperament might be expected to express itself. 
As an interpreter of the Rossini style nobody ever touched 
her, unless Patti in ‘‘Il Barbiere.” As a stylist, Alboni 
was peerless. The most daring vocalizations seemed tem- 
perate when managed by her. With that she was the con- 
trary of tame. ‘‘She is not merely a songstress,” said 
Rossini ; ‘‘ she is song itself.” 

Alboni was as ‘‘ sure as the Bank of England.” It could 
hardly ever be said of her that she surpassed herself, she 
was at all times so completely mistress of her vocal pow- 
ers, and they were of so transcendent a character ; still, I 
remember an occasion on which she rose above her gen- 
eral high level. It was at a supper that she and the elder 
Dumas helped to cook at the house of Gudin, the marine 
painter. Gudin’s days of poverty had come on, but he still 
was hospitable. A country friend sent him a turkey, and a 
relative of Madame Goudin a basket of Scotch grouse. He 
at once sent round to those who had remained faithful to 
him to ask them to come and share these good things at 
supper on a date he mentioned. It coincided with the re- 
vivals of I forget which of Auber’s comic operas, in which 
Alboni was to sing, and Dumas wrote to remind Gudin of 
these circumstances, and to ask him to delay the supper until 
after 1 o’clock in the morning, so as to enable Dumas to cook 
it. Of course this was agreed to. Alboni being apprised 
of this arrangement, begged leave to aid Dumas dans sa 
cuisine, she having some pretensions to be a cordon bleu. 

On the night appointed Dumas appeared carrying in a 
hamper full of truffles for the turkey. Alboni brought the 
material for some Italian dishes and for macaroni a la Ros- 
The other guests were asked to wash and peel the 
truffles. Every dish did honor to the cook. Dumas 
feigned uneasiness for his laurels as a chef. The host af- 
fected to think that Madame Alboni ‘‘ had wiped the eye 
of Monte Cristo.” Dumas picked a quarrel, or made believe 
he did so, and was only to be appeased by her singing a 
song. You know what a fuss professional singers make 
about singing after a repast. But Albonihad nota single mark 
of the professional beyond the absence of amateurishness. 
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After helping to prepare the supper she gave a song and 
then another and another, and kept on for more than half 
an hour entrancing her convives. What floods of rich, joy- 


ous melody she poured out! Dumas could not help em- | 


her and the other guests followed his example. 
t but few of the jewels given to her at benefit 
Among the few were some magnificent 


bracing 
Alboni Key 
representations 
g she could always wear. She sold the neck- | 
laces and bracelets as fast as they were presented to her. | 


if she had been she would 


1s, which 


Not 
have 


that she was money-loving ; 
stuck to the stage until her voice was racked out. 

of many of her diamonds and kept the pro- 

He may have had remorse for doing so. 


Pepoli got rid 
ceeds for himself. 
When in an asylum he constantly gathered pebbles of the 
jackstones, fancying they were rare gems 
One of the relics of 


kind known a 
and worthy to fill Alboni’s caskets 
the first husband that she kept with pious care was a col- 
lection of his jackstones. She called them the diamonds 
of il 
woman, was known to drop tears over them. 


sentimental 
Alboni’s esti- 


povero Marchese, and, though not a 
mate of herself was that she was “bon garcon,” had a 
solid rather than a warm heart, was too lazy to hate her 
worst enemy, was fondly attached to her friends, never re- 
gretted having preferred home life to the continuance of a 
brilliant stage career, and thought herself happy in having 
independent means, an independent mind, and the best and 
most devoted of husbands in the good Zieger. 

Alboni’s 
Those Who shone in society weré mostly Bonapartists. She 
was faithful to the Empire because she liked the Emperor, 


friends were generally musical and artistic. 


Prince Napoleon and the Princess Mathilde. ‘* Poor Pepoli,” 
de la famille Impériale.” One of her faithful 
lieyemen was Dr. Pietri. He remembered her 
was the rival of Jenny Lind, whom Alboni thought Puri- 
tanical from calculation, and whose best qualities she did 
seem to understand. Pietri says of Alboni that she 
curious looking creature when she first came to 
Paris. She had a mop-like head of fair, short curly hair, 
a full round face like a fat boy’s, a ringing laugh, white 


too, was ** 
when she 


not 


was a 


and even teeth, and the bold, inquiring eye, not of a girl, 
but of a boy who meant to make his way in the world. 
The fair down on her cheeks, another of her old friends in- 
long 
ment that often with 
was not her line, and she kept aloof from dollish and co- 
persons of her profession. All her theatrical 
friends called her Marietta. She had a fearful 
was mere skin and bone, and could never be 
Her usual headdress in the street was a 
Alboni was always sending money to poor 
‘ Truth,” 
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Paper No. 


and strong—a hirsute disfigure- 
Gallantry 


forms me, was then 


goes a contralto voice 


quettish 
aunt, who 
induced to 


wear a bonnet 
black lace shaw] 
relations in Italy.—London 


‘* VocaL REINFORCEMENT,” BY EDMUND J. Myer. 
SINGING,” BY FRANCIS 


RIALP. 


SCHOOL Of 
MARIA DE 


fi HERE can be no direct 

part of the voice above the chest, 
thor of ** Vocal Reinforcement ‘* All correct action and 
effort above the chest must be the result of will power, of 
influence of the mind, of correct thought (the mental 


t), of feeling working through nature’s own perfect 


THe Lecirimatt 


CHARLES 


control of any 
writes the au- 


” 


the 

etre 
method of form, action and control.” 
like 


it jangles most discordantly with laws 


} tonic of 


This, rhetorically, sounds the sonorous 


the full scale ; but 
acknowledged and facts received. 

Just see! The author acknowledges correct effort and ac- 
tion above the. chest, and in the very same clause an- 
nounces a new lawand overthrows a solidly establishe done, 
for he makes bodily action depend directly upon the will, 
whereas all authorities proclaim that the will can act only 
through the imagination 

Herbert Spencer illustrates by saying that no one can go 
through a door without first seeing himself in imagination 
going throughit. A hand cannot be moved from one knee 
to the other until the mental picture of the member in this 


| new position has been formed. 


| ing.” 
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Yet Mr. Myer coolly pro- 
mulgates a new code of mental laws by eliminating one of 


| the two functions of mind ! 


And what a hodge-podge of mental attributes are cor- 
raled to explain what he means by the will: (1) ‘“* The in- 
fluence of the mind ;” (2) ‘‘ correct thought ;” (3) ‘‘ feel- 
Of these three intended synonyms the first, ‘‘ the 
influence of the mind,” is so beautifully vague that we 
may accept it as a sort of halo or mist. But does our 
author truly mean to say that ‘‘ correct thought” is an at- 
tribute of the will, or that feeling has aught todo with it 
seriously? He should read some elementary work on mind 
in order to learn that its laws are fixed and immutable, and 
that all authorities, such as Bain and Lewis, have agreed 
upon them. 

DELSARTE’S ERRORS. 

Success in one trade does not imply skill in another. Del- 
sarte, in his famous address, possessed by’ his idea of the 
triple division of everything—an idea probably borrowed 
from Swedenborg—divided the mind into ‘ thought, feel- 
ing and love,” as though love were not afeeling! But 
with this renowned exponent of gesture such faulty analy- 
sis was of little practical importance. 

But the author in hand takes the whole kit of tools out of 
the hands of the vocal artisan. ‘‘ There can be no direct 
control of the veice above the chest ” Assuredly he cannot 
face the frowning rank and file of all vocal authorities and 
declare that different states and positions of parts above the 
chest do not affect the tone, and even decide its quality— 
in fact, he himself speaks of their effort and action. But 
nearly all of these parts may be both seen and felt ; indeed, 
we can see nearly all their action in a hand mirror, and 
hear the changes in voice which result from changes of 
state or position. Some such changes improve the tone, 
some harm it. Are we to be barred from making the favor- 
able changes? If the base of the tongue is too high or 
drawn too far back the tone becomes drll and gurgling ; if 
the mouth is too widely opened the voice becomes flat and 
if the tongue is too stiffly held the quality 
Are we not all at liberty to correct these 


motionless ; 
must be dull. 
faults ? 

3ut on page 69 the author flatly contradicts himself: 
the usually contracted pillars of the fauces re- 
they can then be widened or narrowed in a flex- 
’ It isa sheer impossi- 


6“ * * 
lax ; 
ible way at the will of the singer.’ 
bility to move a bodily part without imagining the new 
position before willing the movement, and if thatis not di- 
rect control what is direct control? Does Mr. Myer mean 
that he or his readers can move a part of the body without 
mentally picturing it beforehand ? 

Physiological mistakes now begin to blossom profusely. 
Efforts of the ‘‘ pillars of the fauces and of the arch of the 
palate” make the tone ‘‘ hard, metallic and white,” while 
efforts at the base of the tongue and the soft palate only 
‘*make the tone relaxed and breathy.” But the arch of 
the palate and pillars of the fauces constitute the soft 
palate; the same action is credited with two different 
effects. Later we read, ‘‘If itis due to protruding the 
lower jaw, then the entire formation of the pharynx is 
changed.” How incorrect a statement this is anyone may 
learn by thrusting the lower jaw forward while looking at 
the whole rear cavity of the mouth, which need not be 
changed appreciably. 

Listen again to this bit of contradictory nonsense selected 
almost at random froma rank growth of similar weeds: ‘I 
have $aidin ‘ The Voice from a Practical Standpoint,’ that we 
have direct control of the articulating organs and of thestrong 
muscles of the throat, but not of the vocal muscles.” But 
the articulating organs and the strong muscles of the throat 
are the vocal muscles, and they are just the very ones that 
the pupil must learn to control, for their action mainly de- 
cides the quality, pitch and power of the voice. Again is 
found the notion that when a muscle is ‘‘ free, flexible and 
pliable” that it will be ‘‘ ready to respond at once to our de- 
sires.” 

Is it possible that our author does not know that when a 
muscle acts (‘‘responds to our desires”) it ceases to be ‘free, 
flexible and pliable,” and becomes stiffer and less pliable? 
These must be ‘‘ efforts which are passive,” to quote from 


an earlier page. A little further on it is asserted that the 


muscles of the throat must be passive and pliable. Why, 
they have just been called active and pliable ! 

In point of disheartening fact, Mr. Myer wanders so aim- 
lessly over the whole domain of acoustic and physiologic 
law that no one can hope to follow him. Cavities which do 
not exist are said to be essential resonators. The mental 
powers are split square in two, and the most inconvenient 
half is thrown away. Is not the writer justly indignant 
over the spectacle of so many poor, deluded readers and 
pupils making such wholesale waste of time and money? 

There may be no deliberate intention of misleading, but 
in civil life no similar ignorance of law is found excusable. 
Why should ignorance of the essential physical laws of 
voice be so easily condoned ? Joun Howarp, 

137 East Fifty-third street, New York City. 





Sibyl Sanderson. 


S BYL SANDERSON, when she sang “ Ju- 

liette ” for the first time, at the Opéra in Paris, on the 
first day of June, measured herself fairly against the artists 
of the day. 

When she made her début at the Opéra in Massenet's 
‘‘ Thais,” it remained for the envious and the jealous tosay 
that her success was not due only to her intrinsic force as 
an artist. They were obliged to own that in ‘‘ Thais” she 
had succeeded, and that they had been mistaken when 
they had predicted that her voice was not large enough to 
fill the great auditorium ; for all of the 2,000 people who 
came to hear her first night agreed that the house was 
none too big for her, The policemen in plain clothes, with 
whom the bom-bridden authorities had filled the fifth tier 
of seats, heard every word of the sotto voce recitative with 
which her réle begins, and Lenepveu’s painted figures of 
the Hours, sprawling on the ceiling, would have heard, too 
if they had not made up their minds long ago to occupy 
themselves exclusively with staring at the pretty womenin 
the audience. 

And they acknowledged, too—the envious and the jeal- 
ous—that Sibyl Sanderson drew large houses and sent the 
subscribers home contented night after night, although the 
opera itself was not a success. Her voice and her personal 
charm delighted the critics who complained that Massenet 
had not done his best work in ‘‘ Thais,” and the press praised 
her as unanimously as it condemned the opera. To makea 
successful début at the Opéra in a work which is itself a 
failure, to bring in throngs of people night after night to 
hear music which the critics have not recommended, was a 
performance which may well have warmed the hearts of the 
artist’s friends in California. But the envious and the 
jealous said: ‘‘ Wait amoment. After all, this music was 
written for her—written by a master who is as proud of his 
pupil as of his music. The score of ‘ Thais’ fits her and 
becomes her as aptly as the Byzantine robe she wears. 
Wait until she sings one of the standard operas.” 

And when ‘“‘ Romeo et Juliette” was announced, there 
fell upon the envious and the jealous a little hush of en- 
venomed expectation. 

The doubts are now at rest, and the envious and the 
jealous have had to change the subject and talk of some 
one else, for Sibyl Sanderson has definitely taken her 
place among the artists of the opera. She attacked Gou- 
nod’s music—which she had only sung before at Brussels 
and at Nice—with a sureness and a power which left not 
one dissentient ear among the critics of the press. 

The achievement was, from a purely formal point of 
view, as great as that of a man of letters who is received 
by the Academy. It has given her a position in the eyes of 
the world at large which she had certainly not enjoyed be- 
In the eyes of the artistic world of Paris her posi- 
” re- 


fore. 
tion was already made, and the ‘‘ people who know 
gard her engagement at the Opéra as a natural incident in 
her career rather than as the astounding promotion it 
seems to those who do not know how much she has already 
done. It is a remarkable fact that Sibyl Sanderson had 
made for herself at the Opéra Comique an altogether 
unique position in Paris. Quite apart from the people of 
fashion, who go to the Opéra and the Opéra Comique to 
see and to be seen of men, and apart, too, from the musical 
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dilettanti of the capital, the two opera houses have a large 
constituency of pleasure seekers pure and simple. 

The Germans and the English and the Italians all have 
their word of scorn for the French as a musical people ; 
but it remains a fact that neither any great composer nor 
any great artist can be said to have “‘ arrived” until he has 
succeeded in Paris. And itis not less true that there are 
a great number of middle class Parisians who fill the 
cheaper places of the two houses 'in which opera is given, 
and who have very firm convictions of their own in regard 
to what they like and do not like—convictions at which 
they arrive without any assistance from the newspapers. 

Among this class some of the greatest known to our 
younger generation have not had any success at all. It is 
a notorious fact that Adelina Patti is not popular in Paris. 


One may explain this and a dozen other instances of the” 


independent taste of Parisian opera goers as best one may; 
but the artists do not try to explain it al]. It is enough for 
them to try to please the people if they can; and it was a 
recognized truth during the last year of Sibyl Sanderson’s 
engagement at the Opéra Comique that she was the most 
popular singer in Paris—the singer best known and best 
loved by the simple folk who save their sous to hear the 
new music and the new artists every season. There is 
every reason to believe that she will gain for herself the 
same peculiarly delightful position at the Opéra. 

One result of her translation to a more important stage is 
that she has, since her success in ‘t Romeo et Juliette,” re- 
ceived her first satisfactory offer for an American tour. 
Although the negotiations in this behalf have not yet been 
completed, it is perhaps not too gross an indiscretion to say 
that there is every reason to believe that she will make her 
bow to an American audience in the early part of next year 
and that M. Grau will be her manager. The summer months, 
during which the opera enlarges its song birds and they fly 
away to twitter in the trees at the watering places, are all 
full of engagements for Miss Sanderson. All this is very 
gratifying to those who have watched with anxiety the 
efforts of a young lady to make herself a great reputation 
as an artist, and from a purely practical point of view it 
must afford the artist herself no little satisfaction to dis- 
cover that she is, at the present moment, more sought after 
than any other singer in Paris for the private entertain- 
ments upon which the wealthy residents of Paris spend so 
much of their money. 

There is to-day only one other American artist who has 
made for herself a serious position in grand opera, and 
Emma Eames, great an artist as she is and delightful as is 
her voice, is certainly not as popular in Paris as is Sibyl 
Sanderson. Miss Sanderson's voice is of course so im- 
portant a factor in her success that the other elements 
which have contributed to it, considerable as they are in 
themselves, are comparatively unimportant ; and, from a 
musicianly point of view, the surpassing excellence of her 
voice lies chiefly in the absolute clearness of her upper 
register. Her G in alt (her ‘* Tower Eiffel note,” as it is 
called in Paris) is in itself so phenomenal a product of the 
human voice that it has no doubt done a great deal to at- 
tract attention to the Californian prima donna. But, through- 
out the range of an octave below this extraordinary note, 
her upper register possesses at once a purity and a pre- 
cision quite unparalleled. And Sibyl Sanderson is almost 
the only finished actress on the operatic stage to-day. It 
is hard to compare her ‘‘ Juliette" with the readings of the 
great actresses who have been heard by our generation. 
Ellen Terry, Modjeska, Mary Anderson and the others 
have had an opportunity altogether denied to her for get- 
ting the very utmost out of the Shakesperian conception. 
They were hampered neither by the weakness of a transla- 
tion nor by the inherent conventionalities and limitations 
which do so much to make the opera less realistic than the 
theatre. Sibyl Sanderson’s ‘‘ Juliette ” invites comparison 
only with the work of other artists who have enriched the 
action of the play with the wealth of Gounod’s music, and 
among them she stands certainly the first. 

Those who most admire her as an artist are quite willing 
to concede that her astounding success is in some measure 
owing to the personal charm which in her case, as in the 
case of few other artists, makes itself felt across the foot- 
lights. Tothe world of fashion in Paris Sibyl Sanderson is 
almost unknown. The renown she has gained as an artist, 
the social position which she, in common with her sisters, 
enjoys in the American colony in Paris, the friendships she 
made for herself during her stay in St. Petersburg, have 
opened to her all that is brightest and most delightful in 
French society ; but it is very rarely that she accepts any 
of the invitations she receives, for it is after all by hard 
work, first and foremost, that she made her way. Even 
her old friends among the Californian colony in Paris find it 
almost impossible to drag her away from her stern routine 

of study and rehearsal and from the régime of repose with 
which she is obliged to precede each of her appearances. 
But in the world of art and letters, among the artists who 
work with her and the critics who occupy themselves with 
her work, she is very well known and very much loved. 

The stories of her unsparing kindness and generosity to- 
ward those who have not been so successful as herself are 
endless, and there is, in the merely external circumstances 
of her life, a brightness which appeals to the world of Paris 
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at large. She is undoubtedly to-day one of the twenty 
best dressed women in Paris, and the people who applaud 
her at the Opéra enjoy seeing her, always in the smartest of 
toilettes, driving down the Champs-Elysées to her re- 
hearsals in her well appointed carriage. 

All these things go a long way with the French, and al- 
though they are supposed to allow their artists the greatest 
possible latitude in the matter of their private lives, the 
fact that Sibyl Sanderson is a young lady received in the 
world, living in her mother’s delightful home and sur- 
rounded by hercharming sisters, gives her acertain prestige 
which other artists who lead a life of vulgar notoriety do 
not enjoy.—Lynette, in San Francisco ‘‘ Argonaut.” 

PARIS, June 10, 1894. 


Hans Huber. 
A. Niggli in the “‘ Neue Musik Zeitung.”” Translated for the 
Review " by Josephine Upson Cady. 


“ Music 


ERY few modern musicians can, in the short 

time of forty-one years, show such a large number 

of compositions as the energetic Swiss composer Hans 

Huber, who was born on January 28, 1852, at Schénenwerd 

(Canton Solothurn), and has been for some time teacher of 
music in Basel. 

He has already composed 110 works, to say nothing of 
easy salon pieces. These are by no means merely piano 
works, but embrace all forms of musical composition, with 
the exception of the opera; from the simple song for one 
or more voices to the great choral works with solos and or- 
chestral accompaniment ; from the Bluette for the piano to 
the extended sonata for one or more instruments, the con- 
certo and symphony. As in this luxuriant productiveness 
the intrinsic excellences of the composer are reflected—an 
easily aroused imagination, an inventive faculty, full of 
freshness and spontaneity—so it also explains and defines 
his weaknesses—a certain flightiness and unevenness of the 
artistic faculties, a melodic form which often sounds more 
like an ingenious improvisation than a well-developed, fine- 
ly finished work. It seems natural with the virtuoso pian- 
ist that the centre of attraction in his artistic work should 
lie in the field of instrumental and especially piano compo- 
sitions ; hence to gain an insight into Huber's creative abil- 
ity we have but to turn to the first lines of this article. His 
trios and sonatas for piano and stringed instruments are 
the most extensive and important of all his works. Although 
not all the compositions are of equal worth, yet one can 
plainly see in them all, that the composer holds toa high 
ideal with a steady hand, and that he knows how to realize 
this with characteristic active ability. 

Beautiful themes are developed step by step in this cham- 
ber music, melodies which in their romantic fragrance, 
their passionate soaring, remind one many times of Schu- 
mann, with a spirited harmony which shows the influence of 
the Liszt Wagner school, and with all an expressive, piquant 
rhythm which excites the imagination of the listener and 
makes him overlook all weak spots. The Second Trio, op. 
65, in E major, deserves special notice, the keynote to 
which is strongly marked in the first allegro ; and also the 
Pastoral Trio, op, 105, in F major, the third movement in 
which the Allegretto Grazioso 1s most charming. eThe 
Waltzes inspired by Brahms and dedicated to him for 
piano, four hands, violin and ‘cello, op. 27 and 54, and also 
the trio Fantasias, op. 83, written for the same instruments, 
are now fanciful, now graceful, now passionate, showing, 
according to the nature of the case, a slightly limited, but 
at the same time a brilliant creative ability. They include 
in fact music full of fancy and imagination. Of the four 
sonatas for piano and violin, the second in B major, op. 42, 
is conspicuous for its long, singing themes and a certain 
elegiac march, which is brought out prominently by the 
violin in the graceful first movement, as well as in the 
beautifully written adagio. The first and last movements 
of the D major sonata, op. 67, are full of energy and pas- 
sion, while the latest, op. 102, although more strictly 
written, is more contemplative, besides having a charming 
finale full of Schumann-like humor. 

Of the smaller compositions for piano and violin we will 
mention only the twenty poetical pieces, op. 99, and the 
dainty rustic dances, op. 103. Huber has also written for 
piano and 'cello two sonatas and a suite, op. 31, 84 and 89, 
the first of which, dedicated to Griitzmacher, is the most 
prominent of the series. 

The composer entered the field of orchestral composition 
with his ‘‘ Tell” symphony, op. 63 (successfully given by the 
musical convention of the Allgemeinen Deutschen Musik- 
vereinin Ziirich, 1882), which, however, manifests more 
lyric than dramatic perception, and further with a still un- 
published A major symphony, containing wonderfully 
beautiful variations, the Lustspiel Ouverture, op. 50, which 
sparkles with genius, and the serenade, ‘‘ Summer Nights,” 
op. 86, in B, the first two movements of which are more 
poetical than anything else Huber has written. Keeping 
the numerous piano compositions in mind we notice first 
the two concertos, op. 36 and 107, the second of which, in 
G major, is dedicated to Huber’s already world-renowned 
pupil, Otto Hegner, and is worked out with rich detail in a 
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ing rhythm, and the program sonata, ‘‘ Zu Maler Holten,” 
op. 47, contains likewise, besides much that is astonish- 
ingly vigorous, enough to fascinate even one who is not 
more nearly acquainted with the Mdérikesch Romance. 
Still more praiseworthy is Huber’s Weinachts-Album, op. 
43, and particularly the preludes and fugues in all keys for 
four hands, op. 100, a kindof a new Well-tempered Clavier, 
in which creative ability and artistic labor stand on an 
equal plane, and the composer's flighty and eccentric im- 
agination is kept in check in the most advantageous way 
through its strict form. The propensity for the poetic and 
fabulous in music, the inclination. to represent concrete 
forms and ideas is a tendency which Huber shares with 
the majority of our modern musicians, and is particularly 
noticeable in his piano compositions for two and four hands. 
It often leads him astray, and entices him to express in 
music that for which words are wanting. It is so when 
the composer, in his ‘‘ Bilderbuch ohne Bilder,” op. 10, 
seeks to imitate the romance writer Anderson, even in de- 
tails, in that which is beheld by the clear seeing eye of the 
poet. 

But the truly poetical and musical mood generally gov- 
erns him completely, and Huber succeeds most admirably 
in catching the true meaning of the poem and clearly and 
fully expressing it. Many of the ‘‘ Nachtgesinge ” (op. 22) 
from stanzas of Tennyson, or the sketches (op. 35), the 
romances (op. 15) for four hands and the Liedercyclus for 
piano (op. 28)—all of which were inspired by the poems of 
Heinrich Heine—remind us how completely this lyric 
master possesses the heart of Huber. 

In many of his piano works the Swiss nature is promi- 
nent ; in his melodies of the fatherland, landscape-like im- 
pressions of the Alpine home, or tales from the Helvetian 
poets, furnish the material for his musical fantasies. Ex- 
amples of this may be found in the highly poetic 
character pieces (op. 106) which, under the title ‘* Had- 
laub,” illustrate the story of the same name by Gottfr. 
Keller in the Ziirich novels; and further the spark- 
ling ‘‘ Schweizerlieder und Tiauze,” for the piano, four 
hands, the graceful ‘* Lindler vom Luzernersee,” op. 11, 
and so forth. Also in Huber’s songs we find many with the 
words taken from the more prominent Swiss poets. 

Among the male choruses a capella are many that are 
worthy of notice. We remember now only the beautiful 
‘* Rémischen Karneval,” op. 39, No. 4, which was given by 
the Cicilien-Verein of Aarau, with the Swiss Sangertag at 
Winterthur, in 1878, or the tender ‘‘Dort unter dem Lin- 
denbaum,” No. 2 of the same series. That Huber possesses 
a pronounced dramatic talent was proved by his music at 
an entertainment for the celebration of the union of Klein- 
Basel with Gross-Basel, in which the specifically dramatic 
and often passionate parts have succeeded, as well as the 
essentially decorative passages, the numerous marches, 
dances and so forth. Single melodies, on account of their 
freshness and originality, have acquired the significance of 
1eal folk songs. Therefore it is to be expected that Huber's 
opera, which will soon be given in Basel, will meet with an 
equally favorable reception. May he continue to improve 
his wonderful talent, and may his future creations bear the 
stamp, more and more, of artistic finish ! 
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truly symphonic way. 
The B major sonata for two pianos, op. 31, has a charm- 
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GORDON SAUNDERS, Strict Counterpoint. 


Ihe student of strict counterpoint, old and new, will 


handbook of 240 pages. For instead of giving merely the 


principles to be followed, in common with other treatises on 


t, it presents quotations well illustrating all the 
most 


this subpje 


es in two or more parts, which exhibit 


the action of the laws regulating the contrapuntal 
of composition; and as these examples are taken 
rom the wo of the greatest masters, they show also the 
usages which have received sanction in special cases, as 
when two or more principles apparently conflict and have 
o be harmonized among themselves, one or another taking 
A scholar having learned from Albretchsber- 
Prout, Bridge or other authority all the 
to be followed, seeks for compositions showing such 


dence 


Cherubini 


laws in operation, although in every instance they may not 
ve fully carried out; as naturally as the law student, hav- 
ng studied principles, looks up many special cases for 
precedents, exceptions, rulings, &c. 

It so frequently happens that, authors of new books on 

yuaterpoint give in other words the statements of older 
disappointment is experienced in ordering 
A composer well up in Cherubini is not ad- 


write! that 
ch works 
vanced one step by the perusal of many later treatises. It 


often 


happens that what with a bad translation, and want 
of teaching capacity on the part of the author, the student 


may find himself more and more perplexed, unless he can 


find access to a master. 


It is well therefore to point out that the work under con- 
and will bring many new and 


sideration is so far original, 


valuable ideas for the consideration of composers, whether 


they intend to carry them out in their entirety or not. 


It matters not from what treatise a pupil has gained a 
knowledge of strict counterpoint, this work will be found 
supplementary. Hence its chief claim to our attention. 
In America 
to us A 
deemed sufficient by many 
it fo 


character, and thereby gained popular praise, 


tis often asked, Of what use is this counter- 


point few months of harmony having been 


practical musicians, who have 


from time to time p th compositions of a rather 


ambitious 


it is assumed that higher studies are as ‘* works of superero- 


gation 

Let it be borne in mind by would-be composers that 
although much has been accomplished of late without the 
aid of polyphony, the time must come when many parted 
counterpoints will regain ascendency, for it seems im- 
produce a movement worthy the employment of 


to com- 


possible to 
the powers of a full orchestra without being able 
mand the resources which counterpoint (free, if not strict) 
places in the hands of the composer. It is quite certain 


notwithstanding his marvelous ability in 


many most important particulars, would have failed to 


that Wagner 


gain and retain the respect of composers of the first rank 
had he not shown himself competent to weave a highly 
elaborate contrapuntal tonal web, and thus provide ful! 
occupation for each orchestral instrument, worthy the 
of Yet he also interested the 
player in his part, and if in the simultaneous delivery of 
by 


as some flowers may be unheeded in luxuriant 


attention the executant. 


multitudinous parts a few may remain unnoticed 


auditors 
growths in hedgerows as we pass by), it is well to know 
they will iny as well as add a sense of super- 


bear scrut 


abundance 
The study of harmony creates a bias on the part of 
students against melodic skips, because they must learn to 
unite chords very distantly related in the smoothest pos- 
sible manner. As in modulation it is necessary to proceed 
to the study of counterpoint, which instead of insisting on 
the formation of melodies of the most restrained and un- 
obtrusive kind, teaches the art of producing melodies of a 
free or apparently most unrestrained nature, and causing 
them to proceed together to their mutual enhancement. 

Perhaps one reason why our modern hymns are so 
miserably weak when compared with old English psalm 
tunes and German chorals is because the writers have not 
even mastered counterpoint in two parts. 

The fifth and sixth organ sonatas of Mendelssohn begin 
with achoral. When these formations are closely studied 


many features will present themselves well worthy of 


thought. (1) each phrase of the choral ends in a different 
key until the final one; (2) all the voice parts are equally 
interesting ; (3) there is a marked avoidance of the six- 
four chord, especially on antepenultimate notes, where it is 
so commonly found in modern hymns; (4) the harmonies 
are strong to sturdiness, and (5) there is no stagnation. 

In some of our most popular hymns and secular part 
, songs this stagnation is a most common defect and vulgarity. 

In the bass part the same note may be heard repeated in 

such a manner as to disclose the fact that it is doing duty 
in no other way 


seem to be enjoying a free, beautiful, varied and inde- 


as a foundation to the chosen harmony ; 
does it 
pendent melodic flow of its own; still less impart a life, 
spring and animation to the whole superstructure. 


; Date, 1660-1741. 
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Such stagnant melodies are here legislated against on 
pages 8, 62, 78, 88 and 140 of the present work. 

The asperity of the tritone is shown (pages 1 and 41); 
also that pattern-like figures are not melodies (pages 62, 
127, 143). These and many other matters immediately ar- 
rest attention, and although the modern composer may de- 
cide not to carry out the letter of the law in all matters, 
and never to yield a servile obedience, he will find himself 
and often perhaps unconsciously, acting in accordance 
with the spirit of it, if once he is made fully to perceive its 
import. 

For instance, it is not permitted to have full, complete 
and in every sense satisfactory final cadences during the 
progress of prolonged passages, unless they are in some 
key other than the chosen one, or are felt to be in sucha 
foreign or not closely related tonality. 

It ought to be evident at once that such a cadence in the 
key of the piece, however grand and noble, does not help 
onward progress, create anticipation or show unity ; on 
the contrary it seems to disunite phrases and make subse- 
quent passages seem as after thoughts. The reason given 
for beginning with the fifth, as usual with the old masters, 
is that when there but two parts it establishes the key bet- 
ter (pages 73, 83, 108, 146). This leads to the consider- 
ation of tonalities and the causes which make them appear 
unsettled and vague. 

Very many such matters here receive consideration 
which cannot fail to be of service to those musicians who 
wish to comprehend more fully the reasons of the rules 
and restrictions respecting ‘‘false relations,” ‘‘ hidden 
fifths,” &c., that occur in treatises on harmony. At- 
tention is drawn to particular instances where harshnesses 
result that cannot well be accounted for by a mere passing 
attention. 

All such obscure defects, sorely felt by a writer, who 
may be powerless to discover the mysterious causes of 
them, may have these discovered to him by the careful 
consideration of the closely critical investigation here made 
of some doubtful progressions. 

The difference between a dignified style and a cold or 
rigidly formal one is demonstrated. It is shown that the 
rules of counterpoint were deduced from the compositions 
of the greatest masters, and not that music was dominated 
by them. 

An art is more fully comprehended when its history is 
known, and therefore even a small knowledge of the oldest, 
the most strict counterpoint, has its value. We may never 
wish to omit the third from our final chords, but it is quite 
as well to know why Mozart was content with the fifth 
alone at the end of the first two movements of his great 
Requiem—for our pupils may wish to learn. The history 
of musical ideas ought to be as interesting to a composer 
as a history of political ideas is toa statesman. They both 
help one to understand the development of the human 
mind. 

At the latter part of the nineteenth century it is hardly 
possible that any master will wish to turn out a brood of 
yet he naturally points to certain 
epochs and art phases, which have culminated so nobly 
and seem destined to lead to results still more glorious. 

The first musical illustration in the book is taken from 
the ‘‘ Gradus ad Parnassum,” of John Joseph Fux, and is 
in the old Dorian mode, though somewhat freely treated. 
The great majority of the examples are, 
however, of more immediately practical use. Perhaps the 
most intensely interesting specimens of writing, are the 
quotations in different styles of counterpoint by Beet- 
hoven, with corrections made by Albrechtsberger, which 
appear on pages 25, 70, 86, 93, 103, 116 and 176, and pass- 
ages in three-part counterpoint of the second and third 
species in three parts, also by Beethoven, and as corrected 
by Haydn, that are given on pages 68 and 86. As the work 
offers no list of examples the references to pages may prove 
useful. 


young Beckmessers, 


Handel’s Appetite. Hindel was blessed with a 
wondrous appetite, and many are the amusing accounts, 
true or otherwise, as to the means taken by its owner for 
its indulgence. His gastronomic propensities were fre- 
quently the object of satires, and in one caricature the 
composer is represented sitting on a beer barrel. A ham 
and a pair of fowls are attached to the pipes of an organ, 
a turbot lies upon a pile of books, and the floor of the apart- 
ment is strewn with oyster shells. 

It is more likely that his adversaries invented and propa- 
gated many of the wild stories concerning his eating and 
drinking powers than that they had any foundation in lit- 
eral fact. No one would probably order a dinner for three 
persons, for instance, and because it was being kept back 
for the company to arrive, blurt out to the astonished 
waiter: ‘‘ I am de gombany—pring up de tinner brestis- 
—*‘* Blackwood's Magazine.” 

Manns is Ambidextrous.—It was perhaps some- 
what rashly said that young Siegfried Wagner is the only 
left handed conductor of prominence in Europe, for at the 
London Hindel Festival Mr. Manns proved himself an 
ambidexter. As he had, with the exception of the luncheon 
interval, been wielding the baton from 2 o'clock till 5:30, 
his right arm was doubtless tired, and he accordingly con- 
ducted several of the songs with his left hand. 


simo.’ 








Creat Musicians on Each Other. 
HE modest Mr. Crowest has remarked some- 
where that good feeling among musicians is not the 
least marked characteristic of a set of men who do much 
in their harmonious workings to make this life pleasant 
and enjoyable. Such a remark is only true in a very 
limited sense. Schumann once said that ‘‘ true criticism 
can only come from creative minds;” but however this 
may be, it is certain that creative minds are very often poor 
critics. 

Just look at what history tells us regarding the great 
masters of the art divine. A nice opinion some of them 
had of each other! Hiéndel swore that Gluck knew no 
more about counterpoint than his cook—who was a dabbler 
in music, by the way ; and Gluck himself, taking opposing 
sides with Piccini, divided all Paris into two hostile camps. 
Mendelssohn declared that after touching a score of Berlioz 
soap and hot water were necessary, and the identical Ber- 
lioz looked upon Hiindel as nothing better thanea ‘ big 
hog,” a ‘‘ musician of the stomach.” Chopin declared that 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Faschingsschwank ” was ‘* not music at all ;” 
and Mendelssohn equalized matters by saying that Chopin’s 
works were full of *‘ disagreeable mannerisms.” 

Weber said of the Seventh Symphony: “‘ Beethoven is 
now ready for the madhouse ;” and Beethoven retaliated 
by calling one of Weber's operas a collection of diminished 
sevenths! Wagner, of course, hit out all round with aston- 
ishing frankness. Schubert's instrumental music he could 
make nothing of ; Schumann’s “ peculiar treatment of the 
piano" grated on his ear ; he cordially disliked the ‘* ladies’ 
Chopin ;” and even Beethoven he regarded only with the 
toleration due to a kind of inspired lunatic. Berlioz he 
loved, notwithstanding that ‘‘ he avoids me suspiciously 
and obstinately ;” but was it not Berlioz who wrote thus 
of the ‘‘ Tristan” prelude ; ‘‘ I have read this strange page 
and re-read it. I have listened to it with the deepest at- 
tention and a lively desire to discover its meaning ; but I 
must confess I have not yet the slightest idea of what the 
composer wanted to say.” 

Then let us recall the story of how a certain German 

critic asked Schumann how he got on with Wagner. 
‘ Well,” replied Schumann, in answer to the interrogation, 
‘he’s a great man, but I can't get on with him at all. He 
talks at such a rate, I can’t get a word in edgeways.” 
And then, a short time afterward, the critic asked a similar 
question of Wagner about Schumann. ‘‘Ah,” said he of 
Bayreuth, ‘‘I can’t get on with him at all. He just looks 
at me with a vacant stare, and never says a word at all.” 
The story may or may not be true, but it is at any rate 
characteristic enough of the two men. 

Someone was once playing to Liszt a sonata which he 
did not care for. ‘‘ What is that?” asked the eminent vir- 
‘-It is Bennett’s ‘ Maid of Orleans’ sonata,” was 
‘* Ah, what a pity,” said Liszt, ‘‘ that the origi- 
One 


tuoso. 
the reply. 
nal manuscript did not meet the same fate as Joan !" 
suspects that a good many of the great composers thought 
of each other’s works in this way, if they did not always 
speak their minds so plainly. In this connection a good 
story is told of the late Victor Masse. He was one day in- 
formed that a rival composer took every opportunity of 
saying that his (Masse’s) music was execrable. ‘‘ He 
maintains I have no talent,” said Masse; ‘‘I always de- 
clare he has plenty. We both know we lie.” 

It is hardly too much to say that no Frenchman can ap- 
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preciate either Hiindel or Bach fully, so entirely does 
their music express a phase of feeling with which the 
typical Frenchman has no affinity. And so we have some 
curious criticisms of the old masters from French com- 
posers and musicians. Even so gifted and liberal-minded 
an artist as Saint-Saéns declares that in his view the per- 
formance of Bach's works is a chimera, and he imagines 
that it is only by virtue of their ‘‘ inexhaustible patience ” 
that English audiences are able to listen to ‘‘ fugues and 
interminable airs” for five hours on end. When and 
where we ever get five consecutive hours of Bach we are 
not told. Such concerts, adds Saint-Saéns, would be la- 
mentable failures in Paris (no doubt !); but the English 
public are ‘‘ never bored—or rather they accept boredom 
as a necessity.” The composer’s compassion for the be- 
nighted Britisher is quite supererogatory. One may admit 
that Bach’s solos are here and therea bit rococo, but his 
choruses, like those of Hiindel, set the deepest and noblest 
strings of the Saxon heart vibrating. 

even the rival great composers themselves have for the 
most part admitted this. There has been no musician of 
the highest standing who has not admired Bach; and as 
for Handel, his powers as a writer for the chorus have been 
generally recognized. What was Beethoven’s opinion? 
‘* Handel was the greatest composer that ever lived,” he 
said. ‘‘ I would go bareheaded and kneel before his tomb.” 
This was Beethoven's feeling tothe end. As he lay on his 
deathbed contemplating a set of Hindel’s scores, which a 
kind friend had presented to him, the great master gath- 
ered up strength and pointing to the scores declared 
‘*There—there is Truth.” Mozart and Mendelssohn, as we 
all know, thought so much of Hindel that they provided 
him with ‘additional accompaniments,” arranging his 
scores to suit the modern ear ; and if it had not been for 
the influence of the ‘‘ Messiah” on Haydn we should have 
had no oratorio of the ‘‘ Creation.” 

Mozart has come in for the cordial esteem of most of his 
fellow composers. Haydn adored him. ‘I can never 
stand in comparison with Mozart,” he said, when the 
Prague people asked him for an opera. ‘‘Oh, Mozart!” 
he went on, ‘‘ if I could impress every lover of music with 
the admiration I feel for his matchless works, how great his 
reward would be! Mozart is incomparable! Forgive me 
if I get excited when I speak of him, I am so fond of him.” 
Mozart returned the admiration in abundant measure. 
‘* No matter,” he once said toa pedant who had been trying 
to pick holes in Haydn's music—‘‘ no matter, if you and I 
were both melted down together, we should not furnish 
materials for one Haydn.” A story is told to the effect that 
Meyerbeer was once dining with some friends, when a con- 
troversy arose as to Mozart’s position in the world of music. 
Some sycophant ventured the remark that ‘‘certain beau- 
ties” in Mozart’s music had become stale withage. ‘I 
defy anyone,” said he, ‘to listen to ‘Don Giovanni’ 
after the fourth act of ‘Les Huguenots. ** Then so much 
the worse for the fourth act of ‘Les Huguenots,’” grunted 
out Meyerbeer, refusing to accept a clumsy compliment at 
Mozart's expense. 


” 


Mozart, again, was Gounod’s hero. Who, like Mozart, 
he Says, has traversed the immense scale of human pas- 
sions? Who has touched their far distant limits with such 
unswerving accuracy, equally proof against the ineptitudes 
of false grace, and the brutalities of lying violence? Who 
else could thrill with anguish and horror the purest and the 
most eternal forms? ‘‘ Oh, divine Mozart,” he exclaims, 
‘‘didst thou lie indeed on the bosom of infinite beauty, 
even as once the beloved disciple lay on the Saviour’s 
breast, and didst thou draw up thence the incomparable 
grace which denotes the true elect? Bounteous nature had 
given thee every gift—grace and strength, fullness and 
sobriety, bright spontaneity and burning tenderness, all in 
that perfect balance which makes up the irresistible powers 
of thy charms, and which makes of thee the musician of 
musicians, greater than the greatest, the only one of all.” 

Never probably has such a eulogy as this been bestowed 
by onecomposer on another. Wagner, on the other hand, 
Gounod considered a mere aberration of genius—a vision- 
ary haunted by all that is colossal, who could not estimate 
aright the powers of his brain. Thetrue sign of genius, 
he remarked, is the sober employment of one’s means pro- 
portioned to the wealth of one’s ideas. And then Gounod 
related this little anecdote: When the Emperor Joseph 
II. said to the composer of ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” on the first 
night of its representation, ‘‘ Your operais very graceful, 
Herr Mozart, but it has a huge quantity of notes.” Mozart 
could with justice make the proud reply, ‘‘ Not one too 
many, sire.” No one, added Gounod, could say the same 
of Wagner. 

And so one might go on multiplying criticisms if the 
limits of space would allow. As it is we have cited ex- 
amples enough to show that while musicians can sometimes 
be fair critics, they can also be unfair, and err like more 
ordinary mortals in their estimates of their brethren. For- 
tunately, as another writer has well said, we can forgive a 
man who has enriched the world with his own creations 
for not being able to admire all the compositions of other 
composers, when we consider the differences in tempera- 
ments and mental organizations which make these great 
men what they are.—London ‘‘ Magazine of Music.” 








Poets and Musicians. 

T is pleasant to think of the past years asa 
I long corridor, bright with glowing thoughts and warm 
with ardent feelings, while along the corridor walk, hand in 
hand, musican and poet. Thought touches thought, and 
neither years nor great distances can stay the mind that 
searches, and to find, one cast in a mold like its own. 
Time and space and even death are not and have not been 
in the question of mind and mind. Sothe dead Schubert 
may be the companion or even counterpart of the living 
Shelley ; the living Beethoven of the dead Shakespeare ; 
the dead Schumann of the living Goethe ; the dead Goethe 
of the living Wagner. 

Good music and good verse are so closely related that an 
appreciation of the one without at least a limited knowl- 
edge of the other is impossible. Music and poetry, how- 
ever, differ in one essential point—the poet deals with 
thoughts and the musician with feelings. The poet ap- 
peals to the imagination, the musician cannot. To the 
realm of the poet belongs the ‘‘ association of ideas,” but 
not to the realm of the musician. The poet deals with the 
past and future. We listen to his songs, and experience 
the pain and bliss of yesterday, or the greater bliss of to- 
morrow. But the musician gives only the triumphant 
present. We hear a Ninth symphony, and there has never 
been a past and there shall never be a future. Pain is for- 
gotten—it was only imaginary—hope is dismissed—it is need- 
less, truth and love are life; ail incumbrances are ban- 
ished ; only the present, the Ego and Beethoven remain. 

In this particular, then, music and poetry differ; but we 
have our Beethovens of poetry and our Shakespeares of 
muslc, Let us look at them a moment walking hand in 
hand in the perspective of years. 

Beethoven and Shakespeare! Searching the heart to its 
inmost core; bringing from their hiding places noblest 
emotions, hitherto unknown; inciting the mind to an earn- 
estness that gives the promise of wonderful attainment ; 
playing upon the sensitive soul as the wind plays upon an 
Eolian harp, bringing from it prolonged and passionate 
music, 

Shakespeare’s dramas stand alone in literature as Beet- 
hoven’s symphonies stand alone in music. Beethoven's 
Ninth symphony is the masterpiece of the greatest master 
given tothe world. Mendelssohn’s symphony in D minor, 
and Schubert's ‘‘ Unfinished Symphony ” (B minor) compare 
favorably with Beethoven's first eight, excepting, perhaps, 
the Fifth; but the Ninth is incomparable. Itisthe triumph 
of art, and when an orchestra of 127 pieces failed to ex- 
press what Beethoven alone heard, he called upon 500 
voices to aid him, and the whole musical world trembled 
with the vibrations from that heaven strung harp—the soul 
of Beethoven. 

The Ninth symphony is our ‘‘ Hamlet” and our ‘‘ Faust ” 
of music—our ‘‘ Hamlet” because of its profundity ; our 
‘*Faust” because of its aim. In referring to ‘‘ Faust” in 
this connection I have in mind, particularly, the second 
part of the poem. The first part of ‘‘ Faust” was written 
when the poet was but twenty-one years of age. Sixty 
years later, after nearly a lifetime of thought and suffering, 
after painful and repeated effort to complete the work, the 
poem was finished. While the second part of ‘‘ Faust” 
may be less strong in feeling than the first part, less sym- 
metrical in construction, it is nevertheless the poets 
triumph. It is altogether spiritual. It places the human 
beyond the reach of all that can soil or disfigure. It 
teaches of an ecstasy enjoyed only by rare souls upon rare 
occasions: of supreme momerts, when a flood of light is 
poured into the soul that goes on for a time in the far 
reaching brightness of the visitation, where prayer is 
praise, where work is rest, where hope is fulfilment, where 
trust is certainty, and where everything is life and light and 
liberty and love ; where earth touches heaven, and where 
God meets the soul and wraps around it the shining of His 
glory, and the soul needs nothing. This can be said of the 
second part of ‘‘ Faust ;” and this can be said of Beethoven’s 
Ninth symphony. 

Notwithstanding the link between ‘‘ Faust” and the Ninth 
symphony, we must think of Goethe and Wagner as hand 
in hand, not only because of the similarity of their 
minds, but because of like conditions of hfe which gave 
alike color to their works. The work of each is rich in 
imagery, strong in motif and most elaborate in setting. 
They knew no rest, physically nor mentally, until the end 
came. Schumann also belongs to this group. The fact 
that Schumann must be placed in the first rank of musicians 
does not keep him out of the first rank of scholarly men. 
He was one of the best thinkers of his day, a man of gigan- 
tic intellect and unsurpassed mental culture. 
finest scholar of any musician that ever lived. 

Bach, Hiindel, Haydn and Milton must be classed 
together, with a silent, suffering soul passion imprisoned 
by a dominant intellectuality. The world is greater be- 
cause of Shakespeare and Beethoven; the world is better 
because of Milton and Handel. : 

Tennyson suggests our beloved Mendelssohn. Thespirit 
of the age breathes through the work of each. These men 
are especially our own; they lived with us and died in our 
midst, and there was a moaning of the harbor bar when 


He was the | 
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they put out tosea. Tennyson's lyrical poetry is an echo 
of Mendelssohn’s exquisite ‘‘ Songs without Words,” while 
his longer poems suggest at once Mendelssohn’s D minor 
symphony, E minor concerto and his oratorios. 

Unfortunate Chopin suggests unfortumate 
although Byron lacked Chopin’s delicacy and Chopin lacked 
Byron's strength. Each had genius; each disappointed 
himself and the world. 

It is a happy relief to turn from these men to Schubert 
the composer and to Shelley the poet—twin geniuses who 
have done more to refine musical and literary taste than 
any other poet or musician. Every line of Shelley’s 
‘* Skylark” sings of a warmth and purity found in Schubert's 
‘* Unfinished Symphony ;” and every strain of that exquis- 
itely beautiful work breathes of a spirit of poetry which is 
the burden of Shelley’s pieces. 

While it takes a Hindel, a Bach and a Haydn to equal a 
Milton, and a Schumann and a Wagner to equal a Goethe, 
it takes, on the other hand, a Browning, a Goldsmith, a 
Burns, a Heine, and many others, to equal a Gounod ; not 
so much because of Gounod’s greatness, as because of his 
many-sidedness. He has the elevation and exclusiveness 
and depth of a Browning ; the purity and grace of a Gold- 
smith and a Longfellow ; the tenderness and pathos of a 
Burns, the sensitiveness of a Heine, and the all-round merit 
of a Keats and a Mrs. Browning. 

Last, but far from least, upon the list are the names of 
Schiller and Mozart. We should think of these men with 
somewhat of reverence ; pure in heart and life, sensitive of 
soul, earnest in purpose and endeavor, a true poet and a 
true composer. 

We do not hear so much about books as we should hear ; 
especially is the study of poetry neglected. This is a mis- 
take. Music is God given and does much toward bring- 
ing life to high tide. But the musical soul is restless, and 
needs companionship. The poetic soul is never alone, even 
in solitude. Then there is something in smoothly written 
verse, when truly poetic in sentiment, that places itself 
between one and the discords of one’s life; and I think 
there would be more happy people in the world and more 
good people—and certainly more loving people—if there 
were more students of poetry. Poetry smooths the rough 
edges of a man’s nature, and, still better, to him it smooths 
the rough edges of the natures of those around him. The 
poetical man believes that the world is beautiful, that the 
heart is kind, and that life is worth living. He divines the 
motive that prompts the deed, misinterpreted by others. 
He recognizes strength of intellect and beauty of heart by 
a thought, the expression of which perhaps is a sorrowful 
failure. It is the poet who in spite of the most sombre and 
most painful surroundings, can close his eyes to the 
autumnal tints of his life and can open them to the beauties 
of a perpetual springtime. When the heart, because of 
repeated failure and want of that which could inspire, be- 
comes cold and comfortless, then poetry inspires to renewed 
and hopeful and successful endeavor, and awakens in the 
heart an ever-increasing love of home, of country and of 
God—a love of home that can meet any emergency, a love 
of country that can meet any foe, a love of God that can 
make itself known in love to all His creatures, that can use 
His gifts, that can do His will, that can gain His heaven. 
Have the world’s great hearts throbbed in vain? Was itin 
vain that Beethoven suffered in his world of silence, hearing 
nothing of the music that has made his name immortal ? 
Was it in vain that Milton and Bach groped their way 
through the darkened years— 


Byron, 


‘*O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse, 
Without all hope of day,” 


and gave us the incomparable ‘* Paradise Lost.” and the 
incomparable *‘ Passion Music?” Or that Shelley struggled 
with the doubts that darkened his name, and lived the life 
that illumined it? Or that Mozart and Schubert, for your 
sake and mine, lived comfortless lives, died in extreme 
poverty, and were buried in unmarked graves? Or that 
Schumann wrote until the light of reason was blown out by 
the stress of sustained mental effort, and then died in his 
darkness? Was it in vain that Schiller toiled day and 
night, his fragile form wasted with disease, while the 
fire of genius burned unremittingly for the world he loved, 
and his bursting heart, after filling his home, sent forth its 
far-reaching affections until the ‘too sensitive soul fled its 
prison of clay and found some place where love.is without 
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| 
sorrow, where thought is without travail, and where the 


inhabitants no more say, ‘‘I am sick!” Wasit in vain? 
They are gone, but the warmth and the light still linger 
in the corridor of years, and reach even to our day. 
only so, but we may call to our side the men themselves. 
They sit with us in our libraries, they walk with us upon 
the streets. Amid life’s noisy confusion our souls pause to 
commune with their souls, and we say: No attainment in 
goodness or greatness is impossible to those whose eyes 
are fixed upon the light that, high and alone, is placed 
within the life of every one. If there be ‘‘a tide in the 
affairs of men which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune,” so is there a tide in the heart-life and the mind-life 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to the perfection of man- 
hood and of womanhood. Now is the tide at the flood in 
your life and in mine. 
Some day it will all be gone, 
The vigor of youthful years, 
And the smiles that lighten the dusky life 
Will force their way thro’ its tears. 
Some day will the music jar, 
The children in discord sing, 
And the strains that now wake a keen response 
Will sorrowful mem’ries bring. 
Some day will we turn not back 
To one in the passing crowd, 
But will quietly steal to lesser paths 
Where voices are not so loud. 


Some day will the mind refuse, 
The things that make life so dear, 

And the golden hour of exchanging thought 
Will have no place in our year. 

Some day will ambition die, 
The spirit fail in the strife, 

And the wild, glad thoughts of all-wonderful things 
Belong to the past of life. 

Oh! then while the heart is young, 
While life is high at the tide, 

Let thought reign supreme in its beauty and strength, 
Though graves be made side by side. 

Eva Rose York, in ‘‘ The Week.” 


Musical Criticism in 1844. 


USICAL, taste and musical education have 
unquestionably made great strides in the last fifty 
years. When we look back on what our fathers or our grand- 
fathers admired in the forties we are tempted to indulge in 
the famous Homeric vaunt. None the less, it is impossible 
to avoid being struck by the manner in which the old critics 
expressed themselves—even when they were farthest astray 
in their estimates. We have been turning over the pages 
of the “‘ Athenzeum” for 1844, on the staff of which H. F. 
Chorley was already installed as musical critic, and al- 
though his remarks are occasionally palpably unfair and 
prejudiced, his trenchant and forcible style renders them 
invariably most entertaining reading. 

Chorley got many hard knocks, but he gave as good as 
he got, and very often he gave them in the right place. 
Here, for example, is an excellent warning toa singer who 
affected ‘‘the mouthing traditions of the so-called English 
The ‘charnel house tone’ in which Mrs. Crumm- 
les invited Nicholas Nickleby to partake of the shoulder 
of mutton was not more out of taste than is the beadle 
style of emphatic delivery by which so many of our male 
singers—aye, and some of high repute—seek to impose 
upon their audiences.” Of Dr. Joachim he writes in the 
‘*So thoroughly grounded seems to be this 
young professor in musical science, as well as in executive 
skill—so liberally gifted in the essentials of head, heart and 
health—that we see no limit to his future career, and if the 
creative faculty develop itself, shall look for a great artist 
in him, in the most comprehensive acceptation of the 
term,” 

If Chorley shone as a malleus stultorum, he also had a 
keen eye to detect solid merit. In the ‘‘ Atheneum” of 
May 18 it is curious to read ‘‘ there is just now in London 
three times as much vocal music, or thereabouts, as is to be 
found in any German city or in the French metropolis dur- 
ing its fullest season.” What would Chorley have said to 
the present concert glut? As an instance of the change in 
musical taste which has taken place in fifty years, we may 
note that at oneof the Ancient Concerts, of which the Prince 
Consort was director, there appeared a Mr. Pergetti, de- 
scribed, we fear prematurely, as the last of the artificial 
t is at least certain that no such performer could 
gain a hearing at any concert in London to-day. 
ful,” 


~ school. 


next number 


soprani 
‘* Pain- 
writes the ‘* Athenzeum,” ‘* as this voice sounds to our 
ear, the study of its particular powers and uses is indis- 
pensable alike tothe mere musical analyst and to the stu- 
dent of vocal science.” At the same concert one of Beet- 
Leonora” overtures was performed, and Chorley, 
after remarking that this ‘‘ superb work” was ‘“* tamed into 
nothingness by the sluggish conduct of Sir H. Bishop's 
baton,” adds: ‘‘At the inspiriting coda the band would 
break away, leaving their conductor to follow Jill's ex- 
ample and come tumbling after.” 

As regards conductors Chorley’s motto was certainly 
nolo episcopari! In the ‘‘ Atheneum” of May 18 there 
also occurs an interesting reference to that historic re- 


hoven's * 
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hearsal of the Philharmonic orchestra, at which the atti- 
tude of the band to Schubert’s C major symphony so irri- 
tated Mendelssohn that he withdrew both the symphony 
and his own new ‘‘ Ruy Blas” overture. According to 
Chorley the overture was played through, though in Sir 
George Grove's life of Schubert in his dictionary it is said 
that it was not even tried. Turning over the leaves of the 
‘* Athenzeum” we come across the following characteristic 
entry in the announcement of John Parry's annual concert, 
at which Staudigl and Joachim lent their assistance: ‘‘ Mr. 
John Parry will have the honor of singing a new historical 
romance, ‘ Fayre Rosamunde,’ a. p. 1164, by Albert Smith, 
and a new song, ‘My Déjeuner a la Fourchette,” by the 
late T. H. Bayly.” Here again is a curious and interesting 
paragraph in the issue of June 1: ‘‘ There seems no limit 
to the arrival of musicians this year ; we have piano play- 
ers by the dozen * * * while on stringed instruments 
guests of high pretentions are ‘ plenty as blackberries.’ 
Among the most recent are Mr. Sainton, a violinist of 
Parisian renown, and Mr. Piatti, a violoncellist.” Chorley 
is quite at his best in this number. Thus of young 
Joachim’s performance at the Philharmonic he happily 
says: ‘‘ Then came Beethoven's violin concerto, played 
by Mr. Joachim, and, what is more, played with.” 

After describing his cadenzas as ‘‘ marvels of musician- 
like skill and young invention,” he continues: ‘‘ Very few 
performers have come before us so satisfactory, and for 
the future so brightly promising as this boy ; who seems, 
too, to possess a strong frame and a disposition so modest, 
as well as cheerful, that the perils of praise are less for- 
midable than usual.” The ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
music is dealt with in terms of equally felicitous eulogy, 
while a performance of Beethoven's *‘Choral” symphony 
at the Ancient Concerts is scarified in the following pictu- 
resque passage: ‘‘ As to this performance, it will be long re- 
membered as the ne plus ultra of Sir H. R. Bishop’s mis- 
conduct : the drawling tempo might have been forgiven if 
there had not been screaming ; and this, again, had the 
notes been sung, might have been overlooked—nay, one 
might have been gentle with all the vocal wonders and 
blunders of the very difficult solos, had the orchestra been 
alive and ready.” It is in the same number again that 
Chorley remarks of an unhappy vocalist: ‘‘ The lady sang 
her solos (in ‘ Il Matrimonio Segreto’) in better tune than 
usual; but in the concerted music she is a dead letter or 
worse—very often wrong, and very audible when right.” 
We wonder what Mr. William Archer, who has been com- 
plaining of the severity of modern dramatic critics, would 
say to the methods of Chorley ! 

Though the amount of music discoursed in the London 
season of 1894 may be treble that heard fifty years back, 
the quality of the interpreters of the earlier date need fear 
no comparisons with those of to-day. At Moscheles’ con- 
cert on June 1 Bach's triple concerto was played by the 
concert-giver, Thalberg and Mendelssohn—a noble triple 
alliance. The violinists of the year besides Joachim in- 
cluded Vieuxtemps and Ernst, of whom we may be per- 
mitted to recall the following pleasing anecdote. Ernst 
sent a check for £74, being his share of the receipts of 
his and Moscheles’ concert, to the Royal Society of Musi- 
cians, and in the accompanying letter begged that the gift 
might be considered as coming not from himself, but the 
public, to whom, in compensation for the disappointment 
caused by his breakdown through illness at the concert, 
the money had been thus returned. The ‘‘ Atheneum” 
comments on the rare delicacy with which Ernst’s gene- 
rosity was administered, and after expressing the desire 
that his next concert will be liberally patronized by the 
public, adds: ‘* Let it not be asin the case of Mr. Liszt, 
who, on solicitation, gave up his own morning to the ben- 
efit of the Poles, and was permitted afterward by our lib- 
eral world of rank, fashion and charity to play on his own 
behalf to empty benches!” Another eminent instrumen- 
talist who was constantly before the public in 1844 was 
Camillo Sivori, while to the list of pianists may be added 
the name of Dohler. Of great singers there was indeed a 
goodly galaxy—Mrs. Viardot, Grisi, Mario, Lablache, 
Moriani and Staudigl being perhaps the most remarkable 
of our visitors. 

Chorley, as we have seen, was an admirable critic where 
he was able to appreciate, and did excellent work in his 
trenchant exposure of charlatanry or slovenly execution. 
His range, however, was limited, and his references to 
Schumann and, above all, to Berlioz were uniformly un- 
sympathetic and often contemptuous. Of the ‘ Kreis- 
leriana,” for instance, he says: ‘‘ Not even the solid and 
intellectual playing of the composer’s lady could make 
these rhapsodies intelligible,” while in the same article he 
speaks of Schumann as the ‘‘ editor of the revolutionary 
periodical which set itself against the ‘rights divine’ of 
authority, rhythm and melody as understood by the old 
composer.” Let us, however, conclude these extracts with 
a more favorable specimen of the work of a critic whose 
lucubrations may be invariably studied with interest and 
often with real profit by his colleagues of to-day. 

Chorley records the death of Charles Filtsch, the gifted 
boy pianist, and adds: ‘‘ The sword wore out the scabbard. 
The applause and the excitement, the (to a foreigner) try- 
ing hours and hot rooms of London, we fear, did their part 





in destroying a frame as delicate as it was finely organized. 
These things should be dwelt upon, in remonstrance to a 
public always too selfishly engrossed with its own pleasures 
—in warning to all relations of the gifted, who are generally 
injudiciously anxious to anticipate the harvest of praise and 
profit. For one prodigy who recovers from the forcing 
system, and lives to strength and manhood, there are 
twenty who die its victims!” These wise and weighty 
words are every whit as worthy to be laid toheart in 1894 
as they were fifty years ago.—London ‘: Musical Times.” 








Ruskin on Music. 
HAT which so original a thinker as Mr. Rus- 
kin has to say on any branch of art is worthy of con- 
sideration, even when, as in the case with music, he has 
not given any particular study to it; fora want of tech- 
nical knowledge is in some respects more than balanced by 
a brain that can see behind the outward trappings of an 
art and lay bare its innermost essentials. The great thing 
that is requisite is an appreciation of an art, and the cul- 
ture which comes from having heard or seen the best the 
world affords. But in the case of Mr. Ruskin we doubt if 
he has very much appreciation of music as music, apart 
from its being married to poetry. Therefore, though he 
hits the nail on the head in his continual demand for real 
feeling in music, he is a little apt to place too much weight 
on the necessity of simplicity, to overlook entirely the 
means in speaking of the end, a way of looking at an art 
which is very characteristic of the amateur. To some ex- 
tent it is certainly the manner in which music should be 
viewed by the public—but to push this toofar is to lose 
sight of much that is beautiful; for to a musician there is a 
separate joy and meaning ina separate series of chords, 
just as some beautiful detail in a picture appeals with 
great force to an artist, but is apt to be overlooked by the 
public ignorant of painting and untrained to minute ex- 
amination. 

With regard to Ruskin’s appreciation of music he seems 
to have been brought into contact with a set of ‘‘dry” 
chamber musicians, and they, instead of increasing his 
slumbering love of the art, did the other thing. Some 
amateurs used to visit his father’s house and ‘‘in this 
way,” writes Ruskin, ‘‘from early childhood I was ac- 
customed to hear a range of good music completely and 
rightly rendered, without breakings down, missings out, 
affectations of manner or vulgar prominence of execution. 
Had the quartet sung me English glees or Scotch ballads 
or British salt water ones, or had anyone had gift enough 
to render higher music with its proper splendor, I might 
easily have been led to spare some time from my maps and 
mineralogy for attentive listening. As it was, the scien- 
tific German compositions were simply wearisome to me, 
and the pretty modulations of Italian, which I understood 
no syllable of, only as the trill of blackbirds.” * * * 
But young Ruskin was not long before his eyes were 
opened to what music could be, vocal music at any rate, 
for he had an opportunity when in Paris of hearing Grisi, 
Malibran, Mario and Lablache sing together in ‘I Puri- 
tani,” ‘‘ with,” as he writes, ‘‘ sincere desire to assist 
each other, not eclipse ; and to exhibit not only their own 
powers of singing, but the beauty of the music they sang.” 
Afterward he always contrived to hear these four singers 
at least twice or thrice during a season. In this connection 
he complains that Mozart and Rossini can never be said to 
be heard at all now ‘‘ owing to the detestable quickening 
of the time. Grisi and Malibran sang at least one-third 
slower than any modern cantatrice (it is a pretty conceit of 
musical people to call themselves scientific, when they have 
not yet fixed their unit of time!) ; and Patti, the.last time 
I heard her, massacred ‘ Zerlina’s’ part in ‘ La ci darem,’ 
as if the audience and she had but the one object of getting 
Mozart’s air done with as soon as possible.” Afterward 
young Ruskin, who already, it will be seen, had his own 
ideas on the manner in which music should be performed, 
tried to learn to sing, but never progressed so far as to be 
able to read with ease. Nevertheless, with his ‘fine 
rhythmic ear and true lover’s sentiment,” he got to under- 
stand some principles of musical art. 

But music never was to him as painting is, and in an 
essay written when he was nineteen years old, the out- 
come of a discussion on music and painting which he had 
had with a Miss Charlotte Withers, he is at great pains to 
show that music is far below painting. The arguments 
used are just what we should expect from aclever boy of 
nineteen, and mainly rest on such statements as ‘' the 
power of being gratified by painting is either the acquired 
taste of a cultivated mind or the peculiar gift of an ele- 
vated intellect. Beasts can enjoy music ; mice, in partic- 
ular, are thrown into raptures by it,” and soon. Then he 
tries to show that the effect of music is a good deal owing 
to association or to ‘‘concomitant circumstances,” and 
there is a very funny argument as to the proportionate 
time and labor requisite to produce painting and music. 
‘‘ The tune may be dashed off by the inspiration of five 
minutes ; the picture is the result of the labor and thought 
of months.” But the views Ruskin put forth in this im- 
mature essay are not those he afterward held. 

For example, writing of Plato’s division of education for 
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a boy, which included three years’ practice in executive 
music, for which even literary study is to be foregone, 
Ruskin makes the following comments: ‘‘ Understanding 
thus much we can now clearly understand, whether we re- 
ceive it or not, Plato’s distinct assertion that, as gymnastic 
exercise is necessary to keep the body healthy, musical ex- 
ercise is necessary to keep the soul healthy ; and that the 
proper nourishment of the intellect and passions can no 
more take place without music than the proper functions 
of the stomach and the blood without exercise. We may 
be little disposed at first to believe this, because we are 
unaware, in the first place, how much music, from the 
nurse’s song to the military band and lover’s ballad, does 
really modify existing civilized life; and, in the second 
place, we are not aware how much higher range, if rightly 
practical, its influence would reach—of which right prac- 
tice I must say, before going on with Plato’s teaching, 
that the chief condition is companionship or choral asso- 
ciation, * * * and that persons incapable of song, to 
be content in amusement by a professional singer, is as 
much a sign of decay in the virtue and use of music as 
crowded spectators in the amphitheatre, sitting to be 
amused by gladiators, are a sign of decline in the virtue 
and use of war.” Here Ruskin has certainly given voice 
to a great truth, and one of which many of us have long 
been convinced. We have often had occasion to remark 
in these columns that the healthiest sign of the advance of 
musical taste in this country is the formation of the many 
choral societies and amateur orchestras, for, given a taste 
for the art, the personal expression of music is one of the 
greatest joys of life (to yourself) and far transcends the 
juiescent enjoyment of listening to other people’s making 
of music, and it is a matter for speculation whether, if we 
always had our music made for us, the non-active enjoy- 
ment of it would not in time destroy the art altogether. 
At present we have hit on a happy combination of hearing 
other people sing and play, and of playing and singing 
ourselves. 

Ruskin gives a strange reason for the gradual growth of 
a love of music in this country. He says: * It is, I believe, 
as certain that in the last twenty years we have learned to 
better understand good music and to love it more as that 
in the same time our knowledge and love of pictures have 
not increased. The reason is easily found. Our music 
has been chosen for us by masters, and our pictures have 
been chosen by ourselves. If we can imagine exhibitions 
where good and bad and indifferent symphonies, quartets 
and songs could be heard, not more imperfectly than pic- 
tures good, bad and indifferent are seen at the Academy, 
and works to which at a concert we must listen for twenty 
minutes, were to be listened through in as many seconds, 
or indeed by an ear glance at a few bars, can we doubt 
that pretty tunes would be more popular than the finest 
symphonies of Beethoven or the loveliest songs of Schu- 
bert?” 

In his statement of the principles of music and of song 
Ruskin is singularly at one with Wagner: ‘All perfect 
rhythmic poetry is meant to be sung to music, and all en- 
tirely noble music to the illustration of noble words. The 
art of word and of note separate from each other become 
degraded, and the muse-less sayings or senseless melo- 
dies harden the intellect or demoralize the ear.” And 
again: ‘‘ The law of nobleness in music and poetry is 
essentially one. Both are the necessary and natural ex- 
pression of human joy or sorrow, by the lips and fingers of 
persons trained in right schools to manage their bodies and 
souls. Every child should be taught from its youth to gov- 
ern its voice discreetly and dexterously, as it does its 
hands ; and not to be able to sing should be more disgrace- 
ful than not being able to read or write. For it is quite 
possible to lead a virtuous and happy life without books or 
ink, but not without wishing to sing when we are happy, 
nor without meeting with continual occasions when our 
song, if right, would be a kind service to others.” Here 
we must regretfully take leave of this collection of Rus- 
kin’s thoughts on music, so carefully and lovingly col- 
lected by Miss Wakefield, and so skillfully pieced to- 
gether ; regretfully, because we cannot restrain the wish 
that the author of *‘ Fors Clavigera” had turned his atten- 
tion more to the study of music and had written more on 
it, for such broad insight into the spirit of music is not 
given to many men in this world.—London ‘ Musical 
Standard.” 


The Thomson Management. 


18 GREAT MARLBORO’ STREET, 
LONDON, July 14, 18¢4. 


Editors The Musical Courier : 

MUST ask you to contradict the statement 
I made in your issue of July 4 concerning Mr. César 
Thomson. 

The only existing contract between Mr. Thomson and an 
American manager is one with Mr. Henry Wolfsohn, made 
through my agency, as I never concluded negotiations with 
Mr. Johnston. Mr. Thomson only recognizes engagements 
made by me, and consequently in America through Mr 
Henry Wolfsohn. Yours respectfully, Danie, Mayer. 

P. S.—I should be pleased to see the existing agreements 
mentioned in your issue. 


Ww. 
j 








The Violin. 
HE violin with its graceful outlines and harmo- 
nious curves, is a work of art as well as an artificial in- 
strument for the production of musical tones which approach 
the human voice in quality, compass, and facility of exe- 
cution ; its mechanical conditions of sonority are the ‘‘ soul 
of the instrument.” The violinist is almost as enthusiastic 
over the beauty of form in a perfectly modelled violin as 
he is enraptured with thesweet, sympathetic, and sustained 
tones which vibrate to the lightest touch and give spon- 
taneous expression to the feelings that thrill the soul. 

The origin of the violin is obscure; instruments resem- 
bling it have been in use from the earliest times ; bowed 
instruments were used by the Orientals ; the harp and lyre 
were borrowed by the Greeks from Egypt; as early as the 
third century an instrument between a lyre and a mono- 
chord, and resembling the rebec and lute, was used by the 
Greeks. The violin has evolved gradually from these in- 
struments, and its development has kept pace with the re- 
quirements of tone and execution ; when the bow was first 
applied to the Greek lyre and monochord, probably prev- 
ious to the thirteenth century, the first step was taken 
toward the development of the violin; the resonance box 
and movable bridge were borrowed from the lyre. The 
monochord is the foundation of all medizeval instruments ; 
it consists of a resonance box with one string, which is 
stretched over two bridges. The movable bridge of the 
monochord has been retained in all bowed instruments. 

The viola or vielle, an instrument resembling the guitar, 
hurdy gurdy and violone, was in use in the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; the vielle was played with a wheel, the Spanish lyre 
was plucked and the viol was bowed. These instruments 
were chiefly used to accompany the song, and led to the con- 
struction of viols, differing in pitch. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury experiments in the construction of bowed and plucked 
instruments were made. An arched back and flat belly 
were found to be better adapted to instruments that were 
plucked, while a flat back and an arched belly, with inward 
curving bow holes, proved to be better adapted to instru- 
ments that were bowed ; a higher bridge, supported by a 
sound post, was also used in bowed instruments. An im- 
portant step in the development of the viol was the inven- 
tion in the fifteenth century, of the waist, and of the corner 
blocks, which marked the transition from the guitar fiddle 
to the viol, and prepared the way for the great improve- 
ments which were made, contemporaneously with the great 
development of polyphonic mitsic in Germany in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. Sound posts were used as 
early as corner blocks, and are also of uncertain origin. 

Medizval violins were simple in construction and of 
slight musical capacity ; they were in popular use to ac- 
company the song and dance. The invention of the im- 
proved violin is ascribed to Gaspar Duiffoprugear, of Bo- 
logna, about the first part of the sixteenth century. It is 
claimed that three of his instruments dated about 1520, are 
still in existence, but this is very doubtful. In 1527 Charles 
IX. of France, is said to have paid 50 livres for a Cremona 
violin. No violin made from the violin pattern can be as- 
signed to an earlier date than those made by Gaspar di Salo 
and Andreas Amati, in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The violin model is divided into two classes, high and flat; 
the high model is best adapted to the viol ; the flat model 
favors the varying of the tones in light aud shade and vi- 
brations which ‘‘ carry ” well. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the treble viol, 
tenor viol, bass viol and the double bass viol were in popular 
use in Germany and Italy. In the seventeenth century the 
violin superseded all its precursors, with the exception of 
the double bass viol, which remains uninfluenced by the 
violin model in all particulars, with the exception of its 
sound holes. The tone of the double bass is ‘* penetrating 
rather than powerful.” The violoncello, or the bass of the 
violins, was probably first used in Italy ; it was used as a 
fundamental bass in concerted music in the seventeenth 
century ; it was not used asa solo instrument until a cen- 
tury later. The violoncello was first used in England after 
the Restoration. Early in 1600 Carlo Farina flourished ; he 
was called the founder of violin virtuosos. 

Cremona early became a centre for violin making, and 
the fame of the Cremona violins soon extended to every 
land. For two centuries Cremona continued to be the 
metropolis of violin making. Gaspar di Salo’s violins are 
noted for rich and powerful tones; those of the Amati 
brothers for ‘‘ sweetness of tone and artistic beauty of de- 
sign ;” Nicholas Amati, Stradivari, and Joseph Guarnieri 
increased the tone of the violin. The Cremona violin was 
carried to ‘‘ its utmost perfection by Antonio Stradivari,” 
and the violin has scarcely changed since his time—1680- 
1730; his model was changed only in certain details by 
makers of acentury later. The golden age of violin mak- 
ing terminated 120 years ago. Since about 1760 Italian 
violin making has declined, and some have claimed that the 
secrets of violin making, beauty of design, varnish, etc., 
are lost. 

The outline of the violin is a sequence of the lines of 
beauty ; its model adheres strictly to the laws of proportion 
and falls into graceful profiles, even to the consummate 
grace of the scroll with which the neck of the instrument 
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terminates, and which has as much care expended upon it 
as upon any of the curves on the surface of the body; the 
double grooving of its back is among the most difficult 
parts of the violin maker's art. Few instruments are so 
simple in construction as the violin; it consists of a reso- 
nance box formed by a back, connected by sides to a 
slightly bulging front piece, called the belly, which is 
pierced with two / shaped sound holes, and fitted witha 
movable bridge, over which four strings are stretched ; the 
strings are attached to a tailpiece, and are stretched over 
the bridge by means of pegs. By stopping the strings of 
the lyre upon a finger board the number of strings was re- 
duced two-thirds, and the compass was extended from high 
tones to low tones, which necessitated an increase in the 
size of the instrument, contemporaneously with the devel- * 
opment of song in the hands of the Troubadours. The 
four strings are tuned in fifths, from G below middle C to 
D, A and E above. The G string is metal covered, the 
other strings are catgut ; the strings are stopped with the 
left hand, on a finger board, and set in vibration witha 
bow held in the right hand. The Latin word for string is 
fides, derived from fidicula, which came to designate the 
lyre itself, from which the viola, fiddle, &c., are derived ; 
the name violin is said to have been derived from violino, 
the diminutive of viola. 

By making the back similar to the beliy, and connected 
with it by means of the sides and sound post, a repetition 
of the vibrations of the belly is produced in the back ; the 
vibrations are transmitted through the ribs, blocks and 
sound post, and they are augmented by the vibration of 
the air inclosed in the resonance box. The bridge is called 
‘‘the tongue of the instrument,” as it corresponds to the 
reed in wind instruments; its action depends upon the 
sound post, which makes a firm rest for one foot of the 
bridge, which, ‘‘ like a true reed, has its treble foot rigid ;” 
its bass foot rests on that part of the belly which has a free 
vibration, augmented and regulated by the bass bar; the 
vibration of the strings is communicated to the belly through 
this foot, which is therefore the centre of vibration ; ‘‘the 
vibrational impulse is communicated by the bass foot, and 
undulates around the treble foot in circles.” The Greeks 
were the first to cut a small arch in the movable bridge of 
the monochord in order that its vibrations might be checked 
as little as possible. . 

The medizval peg box was flat, which made the strain- 
ing of the strings to their proper tension imperfect, and 
they were kept in place with difficulty ; the modern peg 
box bends back, causing the strings to form an obtuse 
angle in crossing the nut, with the pegs transverse. The 
waist of the instrument is formed by the two sides having 
a graceful contrary flexure, outlined by corners or project- 
ing parts at the top and bottom of the bow holes, called 
‘bouts ;” in the inside of the instrument there are trian- 
gular blocks called ‘‘ corner blocks ;” they are glued to the 
back and belly and are called the ‘‘corner stones of con- 
struction,” the ribs are glued to the corner blocks. It is 
not known whether single or double corner blocks were 
firstin use. The vibrations are more free with single, but 
the tune is most intense with double corner blocks. 
Double corners produce ‘‘ middle bouts " whose ribs curve 
inward between the two corner blocks. These corner 
blocks increase the resonance of the violin, and facilitate 
the making of larger instruments ina greater variety of de- 
sign; the bouts permitted the bow to reach the strings, 
facilitating bowing and stimulating execution ; these im- 
provements, together with the tuning of the strings in 
fifths, completed the emancipation from the influence of the 
lute. Originally the proportions of the bouts and the posi- 
tion of the bridge and sound holes varied at the caprice of 
the maker; it was not until the sixteenth century that the 
moderately long and shallow proportions of the bouts were 
settled, and the sound holes and the bridge fixed in their 
true place, partly in the waist and partly in the lower part 
of the instrument. 

The sound holes are cut on each side of the central sec- 
tion of the belly; they extend from the top to the bottom 
block, and are strengthened by the bar ; they are indispen- 
sable to tone production ; without sound holes the belly 
would resist the vibrations caused by bowing ; by liberat- 
ing the centre, the belly vibrates freely, and its vibra- 
tions are communicated to the rest of the instrument. Their 
shape was settled before their trueplace. Originally sound 
holes were round, a circle in the centre, as in the guitar ; 
experience showed that it was better to cut only the lateral 
edges of a circle crescent-wise on each side of the centre, in 
order thatthe centre of the instrument might be unbroken 
throughout itslength ; the pair of crescents were commonly 
turned face to face; ina few early instruments they were 
placed back to back ; one form of sound holes was the so- 
called *‘ flaming sword,” it was used in the viola d’amour ; 
this produced a diminished vibration which was suited to 
the peculiar stringing of that instrument ; the crescent form 
was almost universally used in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries ; by reversing the lower halves in the pair. of 
crescents placed face to face, the contrary flexure of the 
familiar /-shaped sound holes was obtained ; they form the 
distinguishing feature of the violin. 

Stradivari was the first touse the f shaped sound ho’es ; 
they are ‘‘ purely geometrical,’ and have been the most 
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frequently copied ; those of Amati, Guarnerius and Stainer 
are equally characteristic of their makers ; a great variety 
can be made in their details and setting, and different 
makers favored a particular form of sound holes; / shaped 
sound holes produce a maximum of vibration, and it is not 
probable that they will ever be changed in their essential 


features 
was perfected latest. 
‘soul,” and the Germans the ‘ voice” of the instrument. 
Without the sound post the violin would be destitute of 
tone, and the pressure of the strings would crush the belly ; 
it transmits the vibrations of the strings excited in the 
bridge and belly to the back, then the violin vibrates as a 
whole ; 
upon the accuracy of the adjustment of the sound post ; it 
must be inserted mathematically at right angles to the axis 
of the violin, and its grain should cross that of the belly at 
right angles. When the transmission is perfect the tone 
will be full and free ; the tone is more powerful the nearer 
the sound post is placed to the bridge foot, the longer the 
sound post the greater the tension, and the more shrill the 
tone becomes ; the greater its thickness the more muffled 
the tone becomes. The material, length and distance from 
the bridge varies in different instruments, thus the making 
and fitting of this little post becomes the most difficult in 
the art of violin making ; there is only one correct posi- 
tion, and when placed there and well settled into its bear- 
ings the violin will yield its own legitimate tone. Owing 
to the importance of the sound post many attempts have 
been made to improve uponit, but all have been abandoned, 
and the little round pillar of dry resonant pine, which has 
been in use from the earliest times, will probably never be 
superseded, 

The length of the violin is adapted to the length of the 
average arm curved at a convenient angle ; the length of 
the neck accommodates the manipulation of the left hand 
upon the fingerboard, facilitating shifting on all the strings. 
The length of the neck subtracted from the length of the 
instrument gives the length of the resonance box; the 
waist is the narrowest part, and its breadth is regulated by 
the requirements of bowing ; the proportions of the bridge 
are determined by the breadth and height necessary to set 
the violin properly in vibration; the bridge must be placed 
in the centre of the belly, and the proportionate lengths 
and breadths must allow sufficient vibrating length for the 
strings. 

The following description of the pattern is selected and 
adapted from Grove: ‘‘ The pattern is the outline traced on 
a piate of hard wood as thick as a piece of cardboard and 
carefully cut out with a penknife. The pattern serves both 
The mold is made out of a block 
Its outline 


for the back and belly. 
of hard wood three-quarters of an inch thick. 


stands three-eighths of an inch all round inside that of the | 
Making the mold requires care and nicety. Mak- | 


pattern. 
ers keep and use a good one all their lives. In addition to 
the pattern and mold, makers require four templates of 
varying size, cut to curves which are the reverse of the 
The first part actually 


principal curves of the surface. 
the block out of which it is made is first 
reduced to the exact shape of the pattern, its upper surface 
is cut away and brought to the right curves by aid of 


made is the back ; 


the four templates. The maker hollows out the inside to 
the proper thickness ; the same method is used for the belly ; 
the top and bottom blocks are next prepared and cut to the 
right shape by the aid of the pattern; strips of maple are 
planed to the right thickness for the ribs ; the length of the 
ribs is ascertained on the mold by means of a strip of car- 
tridge paper ; each rib is then cut off to its right length, 
and the edges are prepared for joining ; the ribs are then 
dipped in water and bent to the curves of the mold by 
means of a hot iron. 
‘* The sound holes are traced on the belly by means of a 
carefully made pattern, which is reversed for the second 
hole ; they are then cut with a fine knife before the belly is 
glued on; a couple of niches exactly half way serve to in- 
dicate the position of the bridge between the sound holes. 
When the back is glued on, the inside joint is filled up with 
linings ot pine. When the back and the belly on which the 
base bar has been fitted are glued onto the ribs and blocks, 
the resonance box is complete. When the handle is ready it 
is fitted and glued to the top block and to the semicircular 
button at the top of the back, which hold it firmly in the 
‘angle that they form. The violin is now ready for varnish- 
ing ; after sizing, three or more coats of varnish are ap- 
plied; the varnish develops the natural beauty of the ma- 
terial. The fingerboard is then glued on and the violin is 
ready for its movable fittings. The peg holes are pierced, 
the pegs are inserted and the button is prepared for the 
bottom block; the sound post is introduced through the 
treble sound hole by means of a tool made for the purpose ; 
it must rest firmly on the back to support the belly; it is 
placed a little behind the treble foot of the bridge; it must 
fit the slopes of the back and belly ; it must be inserted in 
a perfectly vertical position, and its extremities must be 
carefully fitted to the inner surfaces between which it rests. 
The bridge is prepared and fitted, the tailpiece is looped on 
and the violin is ready for stringing. The violin consists 
of seventy different parts.” 
The back is generally made in two pieces and so is the 
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The sound post is the most important part, and | 
The French and Italians call it the | 


the perfect transmission of the vibrations depends | 
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| belly ; there are six blocks, six ribs, twelve linings, a bar, 

twenty-four purflings, a nut, a fingerboard, a handle or 

neck, and one lower nut, making a total of fifty-seven 
| wooden pieces which are glued to the fixed structure; 
| there isa tailpiece, a loop, a button or tailpin, four screws, 
| four strings, a sound post and a bridge, making a total of 
| thirteen pieces of movable fittings. All the parts are made 
| of wood except the strings and loop ; the back, handle, ribs 
|and bridge are made of maple; the fingerboard, pegs, 
screws, tailpiece and button are made of ebony ; the belly, 
bar, blocks, linings and sound post are made of pine ; the 
| wood should be well seasoned and elastic, with straight 
| grain which should match in the halves of the back and 
belly ; the tone is largely dependant upon the quality of the 
| maple and pine selected. ‘‘ When the artistic capabilities 
| of the violin and its powers for musical. expression were 
| recognized, the Catholic clergy introduced it into the ser- 
vice of the church; then the violin sonata received that 
serious and dignified character which exerted a decisive in- 
fluence upon the future development of violin playing, and 
of music generally. No important change in the principles 
of execution has taken place since the days of Corelli. 
There are few parts of modern technical difficulties which 
one or another of the old masters had not already at- 
tempted ; it is only owing to the greater complications of 
modern music that the execution of greater difficulties is 
more frequently demanded. Bowing isa modern develop- 
ment; the modern flexible bow attained its present form 
very gradually, at the end of the last century; a develop- 
ment which follows the gradual perfection of the instru- 
ment. Tourte, of Paris, made the modern bow what it is, 
and violinists of his time were not slow to avail themselves 
of its immense advantages ; hence resulted a rapid progress 
in the art of bowing which culminated in Paganini, and 
reached a point of perfection which is not likely to be sur- 
passed.” 

The construction of the violin has been modified by the 
‘experience of centuries and the ingenuity of many gen- 
erations of mechanics.” It is the only instrument that has 
survived unchanged throughout the centuries, and it will 
probably remain the same ‘‘ while music exists ;” every de- 
tail has its use; nothing can be altered from the model 
without injury to the tone or the capacity of vibration 
which would cause the tone to deteriorate. There is a 
‘‘unique charm about the violin,” because of its great 
antiquity—some violins are 300 years old—while a well 
made instrument can be restored and made to last for- 
ever. The violin is justly one of the most popular of in- 
struments, and the leading instrument of the orchestra, 
while it affords few facilities for harmonic combination ; 
for sustained melody, sympathetic tones which are capable 
of passing through every degree of musical pitch and every 
shade of musical expression, the violin has no equal, 

H. SHerwoop VINING. 


Von der Heide.—Mr. J. F. Von der Heide, the well- 
known singing teacher of New York, having declined re- 
election to the presidency of the State Music Teachers’ 
Association, and refused to go on the executive committee 
of the National Association, can now look forward to the 
realization of long contemplated musical plans to be car- 
ried out next season. He will bring his summer teaching 
| toaclose the end of this month, when he expects to go 
| abroad for a much needed rest, returning some time in 
September next. 
| Hinrichs’ Opera Company.—Mr. Gustav Hinrichs, hav- 
| ing given highly successful seasons of grand opera in 
| Washington and Baltimore, is now playing in Philadelphia. 
The organization is a remarkably strong one and is doing 
excellent work. This week’s répertoire is as follows: 
Monday night, ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” and ‘‘ Pagliacci ;” 
Tuesday night, ‘‘ Don Giovanni ;" Wednesday night and 
Saturday matinée, ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” (in English) ; 
Thursday night, first time of *‘ Gabriella,” preceded by first 
three acts of ‘‘Lucia;” Friday night, ‘‘ Carmen” (with 
new and elaborate features) ; Saturday night, ‘‘ Gabriella,” 
preceded by first two acts of ‘‘ Martha.” 

A Monster “Johann Strauss” Concert.—In order to 
swell the amount necessary for the purchase of the silver 
laurel wreath to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of 
Johann Strauss’ accession to conductorship, Mr. Rudolph 
Aronson is arranging for a monster concert to be given by 
an orchestra of 100 picked musicians, either at the Madison 
Square Garden or Metropolitan Opera House early in Sep- 
tember, the program to be made up entirely of composi- 
tions of the famous ‘‘ Waltz King,” each number to be 
directed by a different conductor. Among the musicians 
and others from New York and the principal cities of the 
United States who have already sent their contributions 
for this worthy tribute are Anton Seidl, Frank Van der 
Stucken, Rafael Joseffy, Rudolph Aronson, John Philip 
Sousa, Gustave Kerker, Ludwig Englaender, A. de Novel- 
lis, Selli Simonson, Victor Herbert (conductor Gilmore’s 
Band), W. B. Rogers (conductor Seventh Regiment Band), 
Ernest Neyer, Max Freeman, L. M. Ruben, Simon Has- 
sler, I. W. Norcross, Jr., Nahan Franko, Charles Puerner, 
Charles Pratt, Leo Sommer and Herman Perlet. Contribu- 
tions, no matter how small, will be received by Mr. Rudolph 
Aronson, 1402 Broadway, and promptly acknowledged. 

















A Graduate.—Miss Bertha A. Kinney recently gave an 
admirable graduation recital at Drury College, Springfield, 
Mo., before an audience of some 1,200 persons. She had 
the assistance of the Conservatory chorus. 


Busy Von der Heide.—Ex-President Von der Heide was 
a busy man at the recent meeting of the State M. T. A. at 
Buffalo, for he not only presided over all the meetings, but 
made a lengthy address to the society as well as the reply 
to the Mayor’s address of welcome. 


Jardine Opens Organs.—Two new organs were re- 
cently opened at Fort Worth and Waco, Tex., by Mr. Chas. 
S. Jardine, of Jardine & Son, the builders. Following was 


the program at Waco: 
Organ, Displaying the solo stops and power of the instrument. 
Mr. Jardine. 
Organ 
Soprano solo, Selected.... 
Mrs. Howard Mann. 
Organ— 
Intermezzo (“ Cavalleria Rusticana”)....................Mascagni 
Caprice Guilmant 
Mr. Jardine. 
Contralto solo, ‘*‘ Where Is Heaven?” 
Miss Sallie McCulloch. 
Re, SOO ic cbithadeteda nese deedec csc cbtheccciteweses es Stearns 
Mr. Parnum. 
Soprano solo, “ Rock of Ages” 
Mrs. Howard Mann 
Organ, “ Nuptial March” 


...-Bischoff 


Guilmant 


Orga 
Organ, March (manuscript) 
Mr. Jardine. 


An Energetic Soprano,—‘‘ Miss Nina Bertini-Humphrys 
has been meeting with pronounced success with the Gus- 
tav Hinrichs Grand Opera Company, the press in Washing- 
ton, Baltimore and Philadelphia speaking in the highest 
terms of both her singing and acting. Miss Humphrys is a 
hard worker, singing five and six times a week and even 
singing two heavy réles in one day, viz: ‘ Marguerite’ in 
* Faust,’ and ‘Gilda’ in ‘ Rigoletto,’ without any apparent 
strain.” 

Warren Nichols Dead.—Warren Nichols, the organist, 
died Thursday in Baltimore, of consumption. He was forty 
years old. His musical talent developed in youth and 
attracted the attention of music lovers of several cities. Mr. 
Nichols was organist in a number of New York churches, 
and was for some time connected with the New York 
‘‘Tribune.” In recent years he was organist at Emmanuel 
and Christ Protestant Episcopal churches in Baltimore. 

Homer Lind.—Homer Lind, a native of Washington‘ 
D. C., has returned to this country after five years of study 
at the Raff Conservatory, and is now open for engagements 
—opera or concert. He is a baritone, of whom the Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main critics have said many kind things. 

A Trenton Concert.—On the afternoon of Friday, June 
29, the closing entertainment of the Y. M. C. A., Trenton, 
N. J., for the season of 1893-94, was given at the Inter-State 
Fair Grounds of that city in the presence of an audience es- 
timated to number 3,000 people. The principal attraction 
was Sousa’s grand concert band, assisted by Mme. Fran- 
cesca Guthrie-Moyer, Herr Anton Schott and a chorus of 
nearly 700 children from the public schools of the city, 
which had been drilled for the event by Miss Lottie G. 
Johnson. It is needless to say that the concert was a de- 
cided success and thoroughly enjoyed by the large number 
of people present. 

Mrs. Ashfortb.—Mrs. Frida de Gebele Ashforth, the 
well-known vocal teacher, is spending the summer at Lake 
Placid in the Adirondacks. Miss Hilke, of the Fifth ave- 
nue Cathedral, is spending her vacation with Mrs. Ashforth. 

For Worcester.—Mrs. Francesca Guthrie-Moyer and 
Anton Schott have been engaged for the Worcester music 
festival. : 

Mrs. Moyer was the soloist at the Seidl concert at 
Brighton Beach last Saturday, and sang numbers from 
‘* Aida.” : 

THEORIST, composer, director and author, 

Fellow of the A. C. M., whois equally well acquainted 

with the theory system of Richter, as with the reformed 

system of Dr. Riemann; who further has lately made im- 

portant discoveries and improvements in the science and 

theory of music, wishes a position as teacher at some well- 
established conservatory or academy in New York. 

Speaks, reads and writes English and German. 

Would also be willing to join faculty in the violin or 
vocal class departments. Is determined to work hard for 
his art, and can give the very best of references. Address 
Theorist, care of THe Musicat Courier. 
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ST. LOUIS. 


Sr. Louts, July 13, 1804. 

HE St. Louis Choral Symphony Society is without 

a director at present (in fact since May 1), as Mr. J. Otten 

has laid down the directorship, the incumbent of which he has 

been for the last twelve years. Silent inquiries have been made 

in New York to fill the vacancy, without result, and now I un- 

derstand the position has been offered to Mr. Foley, of Cincin- 

nati. This gentleman has expressed his willingness under the 

following conditions: First, to abandon the symphony concerts 

altogether (sic), and second to give the Choral Society (i. ¢., its 
members) a thorough overhauling (sic). 

Now, this gentleman from Cincinnati is to musical St. Louis 
almost a total stranger, and the few fortunate ones that have 
heard of him claim him to be a worthy and successful vocal 
teacher. This would seem to correspond with the above. St. Louis 
itself has a stately number of good and successful vocal teach- 
ers, but I think every one of these gentlemen would rather think 
of applying for a foreign consulship than for the directorship of 
a ‘‘choral symphony society.” Of course a salary of $2,000 is of 
great attraction to some and of temptation to others. This is 
not necessarily to assert that the gentleman from Cincinnati 
is under the influence of either. 

A good vocal teacher is in my estimation always a good mu- 
sician, but rarely a director. Of a director (even a bad one) I 
would presuppose that he has made the orchestra and the or- 
chestral score a special, nay, an exclusive study ; and in neces- 
sary addition to this a many years’ practical experience. If Mr. 
Foley is a musician of this description St. Louis bids him ‘“‘ wel- 
come;” if not we advise him to stay where heis. St. Louis de- 
mands that the Choral Symphony Society should literally re- 
main what it claims to be,and not return to a mere “ choral 
society,” and I think a city of 600,000 is justly entitled to such a 
demand. Furthermore, this society looks back upon a twelve 
years’ successful existence, and therefore neither a board of di- 
rectors nor an accommodating applicant must expect ‘‘ experi- 
menting privileges—” neither the members of that society nor 
the public in general would tolerate that. Let any applicant 
bear this in mind. 

Now some inquisitive reader will ask : Why then did Mr. Otten 


which they did very artistic ensemble singing. The following is 
the program : 


UNUM Tic ctaversccacccsteches ccevaccedeabous Mueller 

Sn, SION OT, CN eve celccbicdictvcéce Swabian Volkslied 

PEMETT Gr dutvoscatsaurctvashcedetvetedeticreuges Verdi 
Mr. J. M. Ragsdale. 

Fantasie for violin— 

ada od kedeascdevice taatheat ede da De Beriot 
Master George Smith. 

CRN a (SUNOS “Po cccctctcnsaveseedsecececvecs Verdi 
Miss Abbie Wood. 

RE PION, EOE acicccacondiagacags feb ne iseinasons Gounod 
The Musical Club. 

“Where Art Thou Dreaming ?”’..........cccccccess H. MacCunn 
PRE oc het sin Adacadgsekasn vetceriadecevecie Henry Smart 
The Musical Club. 

**Sweet Awakening” ............se.ese+eeeee+-+.Meyer-Helmund 
‘When Nights Are Cold” (by request).......... Eleanor Smith 
Miss Eva L. Cannon. 

OT BN iid. n occcdccacssenvaes deeibevcdvcaves F. Corder 
of* Day Ws at Lant Theparting: ? 6 ics iit i add Raff 

The Musical Club. Female voices. 
0 UTI, isi vs se cive Sane bh thaneahedacdtddlddebederse Cantor 
Miss Abby Wood. 
SPS Daee? o.5 5 iss VAT Sei ec tiaVHR Sullivan 
PQS Whe hoi 065 ERS: FPR College Song 


The Musical Club. 


There area few ‘‘ grandmotherly voices” among the soprani, 
who spoil the youthful, virile tone of the younger singers, making 
it squeaky at times with a penknife-like sharpness, most disagree- 
able to hear, and the other parts being so admirably voiced makes 
the unevenness of the soprano more noticeable. Few lady ama- 
teurs know when to stop singing. They ignore the fact that with 
fresh girl-like voices their passée tones are made more apparent. 

The young boy violinist, Master George Smith, has improved 
more by a year’s study in Cincinnati than others who have gone 
to Europe to study. His teacher has given him faithful and 
scholarly care,and four years more of such improvement will 
make the young gentleman an artist. 

On the whole the outlook for music in our city is improving, the 
marked difference in the singing of Mr. Van Arsdale since his 
study in New York convinces his old friends that he didn't know 
how tosing when he left us four years ago. Mr. George Sweet, 
his teacher, has achieved miraculous success with the remains of 
a superb tenor voice. 

The fact that our young ladies go to conservatories in Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati and graduate as vocal artists after one or 
two years of study ought to encourage New York singers to 
come out West, where they can graduate quickly and get gold 
medals and newspaper notoriety. It is pitiful to be forced to 
record these medaled graduates as failures, so ‘‘ commencement 
of understanding vocal art” is the best term to use. They have 
‘*commenced,” but, alas ! too late. A voice wrongly started can 


Male voices. 





resign when he had given evident satisfaction for twelve years ? 
Of course this question is quite in order. Well, the answer is 
briefly this: The board of directors thought it advisable to cut 
down the number of concerts from eight to six (for economy’s | 
sake !). Mr. Otten indignantly objected to this on the grounds | 
that the number of concerts ought to be increased rather than 
diminished, as the number of symphony concerts determined | 
the quality and subsequent success of the choral concerts. The | 
board of directors happened to be of a different opinion and 
therefore insisted, and Mr. Otten resigned. Comments super- 
fluous. 

Now, to return tothe vacant directorship, if the board is de- 
termined upon making a change let them go to New York; or 
let Thomas or Anton Seid! make a selectionfor them. St. Louis 
is of opinion that outside of New York there is no better man for 
the position than Mr. Otten, LORENZ KOTTHOFF. 


- — oe 








LOUISVILLE. 


LOuISVILLE, Ky., July 15, 1804. 


HERE is more music in Louisville at this season 
than during the past two summers, simply because having 
no summer opera home talent is obliged to do its best. Two | 
nights during each week boat excursions, Ohio River steamers, | 
with a band for dancing and a few good vocalists on board, who 
sing while floating down the stream, are the chief amusements, 
and these are tar preferable to the warmth of a crowded audito- 
rium and the singing of second-class vocalists, while to the young 
dancing element the deck of the Columbia by moonlight and 
starlight 1s an ideal ballroom, especially when Prof. Gus Seibert’s 
orchestra furnishes the music. 

Mary Louise Clary, now Mrs. Remmington Squires, sang on 
one of these boat concerts last month, but as her selections were 
the same that she has given here for the past two years I did not 
care to hear them, and decided to attend her concert when as- 
sisted by Mr. Van Arsdale on the following evening. The 
audience was painfully small, not more than sixty people in the 
house. She did not sing as well as the last time she was here. 
While in the city she announced her departure for Europe next 
month, to remain abroad and study for four or five years—a 
most wise resolution. She has been ‘‘a promising singer,” as 
notices of her concerts say, for the past five years; it is en- 
couraging to know she will study sufficiently to keep faith with 
those who appreciate what she might be, while they deplore 
what she is. 

Miss Rosa Green, the only real artistic vocaliste Louisville has 
yet given tothe world, has returned home from London for a 
month's visit. After seven years of study under some of the 
best vocal teachers in Europe, among them Mrs. Anna La 
Grange, it is to be hoped the public will have a chance of hear- 
ing her, but it is doubtful, however kindly she consents to sing 
for her friends; she probably fears Louisville newspaper notoriety 
where the merest tyros are written up as rivals to Patti and 
Alboni of blessed memory. 

The Musical Club gave a summer night concert on July 10, in 








| critic is often forced to be cruel in order to be kind, but as injus- 
| for the critic; therefore when I become unfortunate enough to 


| tery and blague. 


| par, has been fully up to its high standard of former years. 


} Success, musically and financially. 
| November at Metzerott Music Hall, the society presented a mis- 





tarely regain its pristine splendor, no matter how carefully 
taught, and a conservatory course, while it improves, cannot re- 
store what has been injured by incompetent teachers. A just 


tice pays best ‘‘in the short run,” old tabby-like flattery is best 


need the pay of ‘‘ popularity” I shall go in for approval by flat- 
Octavia HENSEL. 


— 


° WASHINGTON, D. C. 





HE past musical season at the capital was not as 

brilliant as the previous season, but quite as satisfactory in 

several respects, and better in one important particular—that 
our local organizations upon the whole lost less money. 

The Choral Society presented a larger chorus than ever be- 
fore—over 250 voices—which number was augmented to quite 
350 for the annual Christmas performance of ‘‘ The Messiah” by 
the co-operation of several of the minor organizations of the city. 
The work of the society under its new director, Mr. Josef Kas- 
Mr. 





** Dream of the Summer Night”... ......0..ccccccccscesvace Tosti 

“Gamers L000 GANG akc s cabdsccancavicncnees Meyer-Helmund 

“O That We Two Were Maying”..........ccccocscscsece - Nevin 
Mr. Wilson. 

PURI as 660 Wide cds swucids ceniebdndiditizndsiguiensquanues Ries 

* Fae 6. isi cd ie ie bb ut dacetvs ceenbteedceecvieneds Sarasate 


Miss Powell. 
Terzetto, ‘‘ Lift Thine Eyes” 
Mrs. Shir-Cliff, Mrs. E. R. True and Mrs. Herndon Morsell. 
and chorus. 
“He watching over Israel” (‘‘ Elijah’’)............Mendelssohn 


On December 28, at the new Convention Hall, the society gave 
its fourth annual performance of ‘‘ The Messiah ” before an audi- 
ence of nearly 3,300 people. The soloists presented were Mrs. 
Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, Miss Gertrude Edmands, Mr. E. C. 
Towne and Mr. Ericsson F. Bushnell. Miss Edmands and Mr. 
Bushnell are special favorites here, and Mrs. Bishop and Mr. 
Towne will be heard again with pleasure. The Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra rendered the society efficient service. 

On April 11 the society gave its first performance (and the first 
performance in Washington since 1881) of Haydn's choral master- 
piece, ‘‘ The Creation,’’ at the same place, before an audience 
of 3,200. The soloists were Miss Lillian Blauvelt, Mr. William H. 
Rieger and Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson. Miss Blauvelt was heard 
in Washington for the first time, and was very warmly received. 
Her rendition of the aria, ‘‘On Mighty Pens,” was especially 
pleasing. Dr. Rieger also established himself as a strong favor- 
ite, and Dr. Hopkinson added to his already artistic reputation 
in Washington. He is a near neighbor, living in Baltimore, and 
we hope to hear more of him. The Baltimore Symphony Orches- 
tra again acquitted itself in an excellent manner, and deserves 
much of the credit for the success of the performance. 

The Georgetown Amateur Orchestra, or the Georgetown Or- 
chestra, as it is more usually known of late years, includes the 
majority of our best amateur musicians within its ranks, and is 
“Georgetown” only as its origin. The orchestra limited its 
season to only two concerts, instead of the usual quota of 


three. The first was given on February 2, with the following 
program : 

Ovarture,.** Die Folsenmnsithe,”.o.<ccccenccessnconssnese Reissiger 
Cavatina, ‘‘ Leiti Signor” (‘‘ The Huguenots”)....... Meyerbeer 
(Orchestral accompaniment.) 

Miss Sophie Church Hall. 

Spanish Dance, C major...........eeeeeceeeee.ceeee+Moszkowski 
Canstind: Mes Bein icct dc ci cncnsdscededecisticsvetaswitese Michiels 
Concertstueck, F minor. . .. «0000.0 cscccsscecvece C. M. von Weber 
(Piano and orchestra.) 

Mr. John Porter Lawrence. 

Bit Ge BAe ic oc ot. oncc0s + nas cans cecanqtonecevetaacceseeewes Depret 
(Arranged by Mr. H. C. Rakemann for string orchestra 
and harp.) 

Traumerei, Schmelz and Menuet .........sseceesecceeees Handel 
String orchestra. 
© A GOS THE. ccc canintbkctedha saeetaestiianaaned Thomas 
Mv irnas cckencwhekaceecaceakhe 4 sq caer ena 

(Violin obligato by Mr. Rakemann.) 
Miss Hall. 
ST Aseeeene™ (ET, BO Gii acc ctcccccssacecsccavcegeeeane Bizet 
Deborah: PION, cccncactcavntdacode ccottuindectos Farandole 


As this was the first appearance of the orchestra under its new 
director, Mr. Herman C. Rakemann, who succeeded Mr. Kaspar 
who went to the Choral Society, much additional interest at- 
tached to the performance, which it is a pleasure to state was a 
most gratifying success. 

The second concert of the orchestra was given on April 2, and 
was equally as successful as the first. The following is the pro- 
gram : 

WN DONORS og Side ce lcs deikweccccnsebaaweud ..Mendelssohn 
Concerto, op. 22, for violin (first movement Wieniawski 
; Mr. H.C. Rakemann. 





Kaspar has musicianly and manly qualities of a high order, and 
has moreover a hearty interest in his work and in the society’s 
For its first concert, early in 


cellaneous program, including numbers of a rather lighter char- 
acter than have been sung by the society for some years. The | 
soloists were Miss Maud Powell, whom Washington claims as its 
own, as her parents are old residents here; Mrs. Nellie Wilson 
Shir-Cliff, soprano, and Mr. John Porter Lawrence, pianist, both 
of Washington, and Mr. H. Cumberland Wilson, tenor, last resi- 
dent at Norfolk, Va. Miss Powell is pre-eminently an artist, and 
it is scarcely necessary to say that she was highly satisfactory in 
every respect. Mrs. Shir-Cliff is a pupil of the well-known com- 
poser and organist, Dr. Bischoff, and has the distinction of being 
the highest paid choir singer in our city of poorly paid choirs. 
She is the soprano of the quartet at the Calvary Baptist Church. | 
Added to a delightfully clear, ringing voice of good compass she 
has the charming personality so helpful in winning the favor of 
an audience. Mr. Lawrence is a graduate of Leipsic, and is a 
clean, finished performer, with superior technic. Mr. Wilson 
did not appear to advantage, and failed to make a good impres- 
sion. 
The program was as follows: 





Die Met Par hesenvsiacscttpings covameinisesvses Rheinberger 
Aria from ‘‘ Marriage of Jeannette,”............0.++0++++-Massa 
Mrs, Shir-Cliff. 

Polonaise, op. 53......... ent etenmmeanees tse derncicawesdhens Chopin 
Mr. Lawrence. 

PEA Uy oa vic san x0 cnnsei sais eaqnesé vee nesthherse Ernst 
Miss Powell. 

SE I ind binuicle ttn chats déwehuhs eee nieio osama Pinsuti 
ete! Ea ees ee A epee | 
‘*Wynken, Blynken and Nod”’......... SPaeipineicisiecedccses NOVI 





Mrs. Shir-Cliff and Choral Society. 


RAMMING. 6 5 6500-055 ctcnad specs cosresecaageuves Gustavo E. Campa 
Concert aria, op. 94 (orchestra accompaniment)....Mendelssohn 
Mrs. R. Ortmann. 

Ce a an ene ee Moszkowski 
Polish National Dance, op. 3, No. 1..........Xaver Scharwenka 
Polonaise (for piano and orchestra) op. 22..........see00- Chopin 
Miss Alice E. Burbage. 

Cresbtate, * Pi. Taal PO icccidc ccc ctadsiniciccignotandee Auber 

| Songs— 
OPN. ova a tess 6A csv sce tdutdate debe ahecees tamed Lassen 
« Senmpol the Willows”. . itt sisi wtinteicseumes Rakemann 
“Dering Benge és. ise évad Wh Biv cused ea tee Mendelssohn 
Pike Flower Gite <5 oi civectedcwcanviscccacdsvees Bevignani 
Piano solos, Mrs. R. Ortmann. 

‘“The Harmonious Blacksmith "...... ....cescseeeceesees Handel 
Air and variations, Tarantella- Venezia e Napoli....... ....Liszt 
Miss Burbage. 

‘« Wedding Cortége,” from ‘‘ Feramors ”........... .. Rubenstein 


Miss Burbage is a Washington lady, a recent graduate of the 


| Leipsic Conservatory, young in years, but who easily ranks 


among the foremost of our local pianists. Her technic and es- 


GEORG LIEBLING’S 
Conservatories of Music, 


BERLIN (Germany), 
Friedrichstr. 219 and Holzmarkstr. 6. 
Teaching Staff: Miss Marie Dietrich, of the 

Royal Opera House; Mrs. Prof. Corelli (vocal) ; 
Charies Gregorowitsch (violin); Eugen San- 
dow (cello); Reb. Klein (composition); W. 
Rhenius, Georg Liebling (piano); Court Opera 
Singer Sonn (musical and dramatic declamation) ; 
Conductor Fall (ensemble and orchestration). 


Director: GEORG LIEBLING, 
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duet, 


manage- | convention. 


|} in May. 


| = . . - 
ment. The Imperial Austrian Band, or orchestra (from the Co- 
| 


| lumbian Exposition), opened a long engagement at Convention 
| Hall early in the season, but was withdrawn after four or five 
performances; light houses and light receipts. Patti and her 
company bade us farewell with such financial success that she 
returned later for another good bye, with apparently equal suc- 
cess. The Howe-Lavin Concert Company appeared here in 
May. Miss Howe was not in voice, and her husband, Mr. Lavin, 
did not appear to make so good an impression on his audience 
as when here in former years. Sig. Campanari, on the other 
hand, aroused much enthusiasm, as also did Miss von Stosch— 
another Washington lady, by the way. Henri Marteau, the tal- 
ented young French violinist, and his company appeared here 
twice. Mr. Marteau received an ovation in the amount of ap- 
plause and genuine appreciation, though the audiences were in- 
M. Lachaume was well 
Sig. Campanari, who sup- 


th 
th 


explicably small on both occasions. 
received, as was Mme. Rosa Linde. 


planted Mme. Linde for the return engagement, made his second | 
appearance in Washington and again aroused his audience to a 


high pitch of enthusiasm. 

Mme. Emma Eames and her company appeared in concert here 
The audience was large and apparently well pleased. 
It may be heresy, but it seemed to me that Mme. Eames’ voice is 
deficient in sympathetic quality. There is a lack of warmth, a dry- 
Mme. Scalchi's voice has only here and there 
traces of its former beauty. Audiences are kind to old favorites, 
but their leniency should not be taxed to the verge of pity. Mr. 
Ben Davies, the English tenor, was an instantaneous success, 
and was to my mind the strongest feature of the company. 

The Kneisel Quartet gave a subscription concert at Universai- 
ist Church in April, the chief item of interest on the program 
Opinion is divided 


ness in quality. 


being Dr. Dvorak's American Quartet. 
among our 
While there are those who are enthusiastic, there are also those 
who are not reconciled tc ‘‘ negro melody ” in this form. 

Our most recent musical in the form of a three 
weeks’ engagement of the Hinrich's Opera Company, and the ex- 


treat was 


periment of grand opera at popular prices in Washington has | 


proved a success. A few more seasons of this and Washington 


grand op 


rt 


era presented in a more expensive manner. 
Musici 


will suppo 
—_- oe 
BUFFALO. 

BuFrFa.o, N. Y., July 18, 1804. 
4 de more chronicle from the Queen City and your 
skull for the necessary adjectives and more or less kind words 
necessary to properly characterize the musical performances in 
] city. 
his duty done, he will hie him to smelling woods and fields 
this side of Attica, where with wife, child, canary bird and maid, 
he and they hope to find rest. 

Th 
Choral Society at the old Washingtor 
the of the Baptist Young People’s Society. 

filled, and the B. Y. P. S. 
stantial financial benefit. The program was as follows: 


e last concert ot 
Street Baptist Church for 
+t 


benef 
was well must 
Chorus, ‘‘ Hallelujah’ 
Buffalo Choral Society. 
quartet, ‘‘ Annie Laurie” 
Knickerbocker Quartet. 
Where Are You Going to, My Pretty 
... Caldicot 


Male 


Four part song, ‘ 
Mai 
Choral Society. 


Bells of Seville” ‘ 
Mrs. Main. 
This Hour of Softened Splendor”... 


Choral Society. 


Alto solo, ‘ 


Chorus, * In 


A , 


. Thousand Leagues Away’ Barnby 
Mr. Impey. 
Four part song, ‘‘ Three Doughtie Men’ 
Choral Society. 
Male Quartet, ‘‘ The Bill of Fare” 
Knickerbocker Quartet. 
. Eaton Faning 


Baritone solo, ‘ 


Pearson 
.Zo6llner 


Chorus, ‘‘ Daybreak 
Choral Society. 
Bass solo, ‘‘ Out on the Deep”.... 
Mr. Mitchell. 
Chorus, *‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter” 
Choral Society. 


Lohr 


Tenor solo, ** Doris”’ wine .Nevin 
homas. 
** There Is Dew for the Flowerlet” 
Choral Society. 
‘‘The Minstrel Boy ” 
Mr. W. J. Sheehan. 
uartet, ‘‘ Remember Now Thy Creator” 
Knickerbocker Quartet. 


Faning 
Shelley 


Bass solo, 


Male q Rhodes 


The Heavens Are Telling” (‘*Creation’’)......Haydn 


Choral Society. 


Chorus, * 


Conductor, Mr. J. F. Thomas. 

Accompanist, Mr. F. W. Riesberg. 

Mr. Sheehan, who sang in the above concert with pronounced 
success, also sang Buck’s “ Judge Me, O God,” last Sunday at 
the Central C He is giving a series of four song recitals 


during July and August, and is busy with many pupils in voice 


hurch, 


culture 

The added water power hoped for on the completion of the 
new reservoir does not seem to have materialized, and it is 
particularly aggravating to those of us who have large church 
organs dependent on water motorsfor our wind. Now if we 
could but connect the bellows with the constitutional conven- 
tion at Albany ! 

Miss Annie Wilson and Mr. Fredericx Gillette, ut New York, 
gave much pleasure to many people besides those of Lafeyette 
Street Presbyterian Church, by their singing, both in solo and 
on the Sunday immediately following the music teachers’ 


Mr. Gillette sang * It is enough,” by Mendelssohn, 


correspondent ceases, for a time at least, to belabor his | 


| given in Turin with great success. 


with much dramatic force and expression. Keep your eye on 
this young doctor, bass in Morse’s Quartet, Plymouth Church. 

Mr. Hobart Weed has returned from his European trip, look- 
ing better than ever. Mr. Weed is known to all the leading solo- 
ists of our largest cities, and has spent much time and money in 
behalf of music. Mrs. ‘‘ Napoleon”’ Ives (née Sears, of Lock- 
port) could a little tale unfold concerning his kind helpfulness in 
bygone times. While abroad he met Dr. Daboll, of Paris, and 
spent some time with Mr. Walter Damrosch in London. 

Concert Hall will soon be converted into a church auditorium, 
with pews, baptistry, organ, &c. Our Washington Street Bap- 
tist Church will remove there in August, pending the building of 
a new edifice, the site not yet selected. 

The semi-weekly band concerts at the Park draw crowds of 
Good for the ‘‘ Times " and Mr. Norman E. Mack! 

F, W. RIESBERG. 


people. 
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TOLEDO. 
ToLEpboO, Ohio, July 14, 1894. 
N° season in the history of Toledo has been so 
brilliant musically as the past, with even brighter prospects 
for the future. Opera, concerts and recitals have proven in 
every way asuccess. ‘l‘oledo is noted for fine musicians, and 
may be said for music loving people as well. 

The Elvin Singer Operatic Club will present excellent pro- 
grams again next winter, as also will the ‘“ Eurydice” and 
‘** Apollo” clubs, efficiently directed by Mr. Amos Whiting. 

Mrs. Rose Clouse-Lewis will continue her pleasing recitals, 
and the satisfactory work of numerous other musical organiza 


tions will go on. 





a 


local connoisseurs as to the value of this work. | 


| Some of the celebrated singers who appeared here during the 
| past season were Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, Mme. Patti- 
Nicolini, Mme. Lillian Nordica, Mme. Mme. Materna, 
Mme. Emma Juch, Mrs. Lillian Blauvelt and many others, all of 
gain return. 


Scalchi 


| whom we hope will a 
Miss Anna Bernn, who musically achieved fame both in Eu- 
| rope and America, is spending the summer in Berlin 


xe * & 


Arrangements have been made for the appearance of M. Mar 


| tinus Sieveking, the noted pianist, recently from Holland, and 
also Mrs. Carrie B. Johnson upon her return from Europe in Nu 
Both are pianists of wide reputation, and will be cor 


ANNA NELSON LADENI 
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dially welcomed here. 
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ment 

Catulle Mendes.—Catulle Mendés has just finished 
a one act drama, which follows close on the lines of 
‘‘ Pagliacci.” As in that opera, a clown at the village fair 
kills his unfaithful wife. 


Children in Opera.—At Madrid a new opera, ** The 
Hussar,” has been recently given with children as actors 


The work has for its subject adultery, and is otherwise said 


The adulteress, or rather the one inter- 
‘‘Hussar” is twelve 


to be naturalistic. 
preting the réle, is ele 
years old. 


ven and the 


Felizia Kaschoska.—Felizie Kaschoska, formerly 
with the German opera at the New York Metropolitan 
Opera House, has been engaged by the Leipsic Theatre 
for five years. She made there a successful début as 
‘*Senta” in the *‘ Flying Dutchman” and as ‘' Elisabeth 
‘* Tannhiduser.” 


New Operas.—Gottfried Grunewald, a former pupil 
of the Weimar Music School, now teacher at Magdeburg, 
has composed a one act opera, ‘* Astrella.”’ 

Maestro Puccini, the composer of ‘‘ Manon Lescaut,” is 
working on an opera in two acts entitled ‘‘ La Lupa.” 

The Russian Prince Troubetzkoy will produce his new 
opera, ‘‘ Melusine,” in Moscow. 

Charles Génni, of Sion (Rhone Valley), also composed 


an opera, ‘‘ Blanche de Mans.’ 
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Cavalazzi.—Many people will be interested to learn 
that Madame Cavalazzi, who was for several years 
premiére danseuse at Her Majesty’s Theatre, has resolved 
to set up an academy in Henrietta street, for fancy, stage, 
and other dancing. Madame Cavalazzi is one of the greatest 
artists in her profession that the present generation has 
known. She was the wife of Mr. Charles Mapleson, who 
died last year, and she was for a long time connected with 
Her Majesty's Opera, both in England and the United 
States.—London ‘‘ Figaro.” 

Harriet A. Shaw.—Miss Harriet A. Shaw, of Bos- 
ton, solo harpiste of the Royal Belvedere Orchestra Con- 
certs in Dresden, made a big sensation at her recent début 
in that city. She was recalled a number of times, and 
cries of ‘‘ Brava!” were heard all around. The most 
severe papers speak of her as an accomplished virtuosa, 
while her old teacher, Mr. Ziech, does not hesitate to say 
that she has a ‘‘ most tremendous technique.” 

Stuttgart.—The last great meeting of the intendants 
and directors of the united German theatres has produced 
nothing of very pleasing nature to dramatic authors. It 
was proposed to cut down the royalties considerably. The 
authors of course will resent this by all the power at their 
command, and it is likely that they will show a solid front. 

Angelo Neumann.—Director Angelo Neumann 
has the German Theatre, of Prague, for another ten years. 

Mayence.—Director Brandes has resigned his lease 
of the Mayence City Theatre. Mr. Simons, the first stage 
manager, will take his place. 

Married.—Dr. Robert Hirschfeld, of Vienna, well- 
known as a musical author, has married the court singer 
Emma Kartona. The latter will retire from the operatic 
stage. 

Philip Spitta.—We understand that the unfinished 
work by Philip Spitta on ‘‘ The History of the Opera” is 
about to be completed by one of his colleagues, and will 
be published shortly. 

Liszt Museum.—An exhibition of souvenirs of Liszt 
has been opened at Weimar, at the Liszt Museum. Here 
are collected all the pianos of the celebrated virtuoso, his 
original manuscripts, the different diplomas conferred on 
him by the Universities, academies and sovereigns, and, 
lastly, autograph letters from the numerous celebrities with 
whom he came in contact. 

Berlioz.—It is evident that Berlioz’ music is highly 
appreciated in Finland, for his dramatic legend, ‘‘ The 
Damnation of Faust,” was recently performed at concerts 
at Helsingfors no less than six times in ten days. 


A New Trio.—The violin virtuoso, Prof. Waldemar 
Meyer, has organized a Trio Club with Martha Remmert 
and the well-known ‘cellist, Anton Hekking. These artists 
propose to make a tour through Germany next winter, and 
many musical societies have already invited this eminent 
trio of artists to appear at their coming entertainments. 


Bayreuth Notes.—Mr. Armbruster, of London, to- 
gether with Herr Sigfried Wagner, of Bayreuth, Herr 
Humperdinck, the opera composer of Frankfort, Herr 
Junger and others, have officially been nominated as as- 
sistant conductors of the Bayreuth opera performances, 
which will this month be directed in chief by Messrs. 
Richter, Levi, Mottl and Strauss. There will be a chorus 
of fifty-one women and sixty-one men, a ballet (with Mdlle. 
Zucchi, of Milan, as chief dancer) of thirty-four females 
and thirty males, and an orchestra, led by Herr Rosé, of 
Vienna, of 108 players. ‘* Lohengrin” will be mounted 
under the superintendence of Professor Briickner, of Co- 
burg,with replicas of the armor and dresses of the period 
of King Henry the Fowler, the costumes being specially 
designed by Professor Fliiggen, of Munich. Madame 
Nordica, who has spent the summer in Bavaria, will be 
‘* Elsa” at this first performance at Bayreuth of ** Lohen- 
grin,” and among the artists from London who will take 
part in the festival will be Miss Marie Brema, who will 
play ‘‘ Kundry,” and Mr. Dome, who will be one of the 
four representatives of ‘‘ Parsifal.” 


Antwerp.—sS. G. Pratt, the well-known composer of 
music, led an orchestra of 200 and a mixed chorus of 200 at 
a concert given at the Antwerp Exhibition on ‘‘ American 


Day.” Rosa Linde, vocalist, and Honorine Zellien, harp- 


tained among other pieces ‘‘ Centennial Anniversary,” by 
S. G. Pratt ; ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” chorus and orchestra, 
and ‘Columbus Triumphal March.” The ‘‘ Independence 
Belge” pronounced the affair as highly successful and cred- 
itable to all concerned. 

Leghorn.—A new operetta entitled ‘‘ Pagliacci” has 
been given at Leghorn; the music is by a certain Giacchini. 
Very likely this is a parody on Leoncavallo’s operaof the 
same name. 

Carlsbad.—The seventh Symphony concert given by 
the Carlsbad Orchestra produced a new symphony in E 
flat by Rudolph von Prochazka. Labitzky, who directed 
the orchestra, gave a fine rendition of this work, which is 
in four parts, and obtained a pronounced success. 

Paris.—The Grand Opéra was not as well patronized 
during the month of June as it was in that month of the 
previous year. The total receipts for that month fell short 
about 60,000 francs. 

The thirteen representations averaged 16,997 francs each 
and ‘Roméo et Juliette” ranks first, the ‘‘ Walkyrie” 
seconc. ‘* Faust” drew the least money. 


Musique ” has created thirty new pensioners, they having 
the requisite age of between sixty-five and seventy. Upto 
the present time only septuagenarians were entitled to the 
pension ; the prosperity, of the society, however, has given 
it the right to hope that the pension may soon be extended 
to those completing the sixtieth year. 

Among the new pensioners the following known names 
appear: Arditi, Jules Barbier, de Beaumont, Elié Frébault, 
Gevaért, Ch. Hubans, Jaime, de Jallais, Emile Jonas, Jules 
Morinaux, Laurent de Rillé, &c. 

M. Bensaude.—M. Bensaude, baritone, who accord- 
ing to Italian papers has distinguished himself greatly 
during the short time he is before the public, has been en- 
gaged by Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau for the coming season at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Rio de Janeiro.—The Italian Opera Company under 
Marino Mancinelli made its début in ‘*‘ Gioconda” before a 
large and enthusiastic audience. 

Madrid.—Angelo Masini has been engaged for the 
Teatro Reale, Madrid. 

Munich.—The Wagner performances to be given in 
Munich will begin August 9. 
himself with glory in ‘‘ Africana.” Signora Arkel was the 
tists all deserve greatest credit. The opera season has been 
quite successful. Asa novelty * Falstaff” was produced. 
Alexandria (Egypt).—The opera season closed with 
‘‘Aida,” ‘‘Linda,” ‘‘ Pagliacci” and ‘‘Cavalleria” as last per- 
formances. The local papers speak very highly of the artists 
of the company, and it appears that the venture was a 
financial success. 

Charles Lamoureux.—The director of the La- 
moureux concerts has announced his intention to form a 
society with his orchestra to enable the members to profit 
financially by the great success these concerts enjoy. The 
concerts of the Ch&telet are given by an orchestra society 
and its rules and regulations will be adopted by the 
, Lamoureux orchestra. 

Porto Rico.—There was a good Italian opera com- 
pany giving a season of opera at Ponce. The season, 
which ended lately, had for a last representation a fine pro- 
duction of ‘‘ Gli Ugonotti,” under the leadership of Mazzi. 
The ‘‘ Valentina” was well sung and acted by La Gay ; 
‘* Margherita” was represented by Curceses, and Sotora, 
the tenor, scored a great success. 


Societe des Auteurs.—The syndicate of the 
‘*Société des Auteurs, Compositeurs et Editeurs de | 


Buenos Ayres.—The tenor Lucigniani has covered | 


‘* Selica,” Scotti as ‘‘ Nelusco,” and the other supporting ar- | 


Paderewski Opens It 
LONDON, July 12, 1804 
PROGRAM, 


ie a elem . Sonata, Op. 53 
MRS iby 9 <a taing <3 coadpeus nth ea cs +) 
MRED «20k Us ocs'o- CAs wh ae deh oT NEEL <t - Chopin 
PROM. > Soa REG <0 BUS tige a « heer n «4 
Cn ee ep Sere ae ..‘* Cracovienne ” 
Se ee ae ee Ee Valse Caprice 


This was the program played yesterday by Pader- 
ewski, who came here from his country outing for 
the special purpose of opening the new concert and 
recital hall of Erard in the restored building, No. 18 
Great Marlborough street, occupied by Messrs. S. & 
P. Erard. 

Admission was gained by ‘‘invitation,” and the 
tickets issued were more numerous than the seats in 
the hall, which brought about a great crush that gave 
the event an informal character, such as the mana- 
gers certainly preferred to a routine piano recital. 

The hall is one of the European recital halls, 
which are never large ; it will give room to 300 to 350 
people, including those who must stand when a 
|celebrated artist plays or sings. While there is 
| nothing elaborate about it, it is artistically finished 
in hard wood, and the stained windows constitute an 

attractive feature, portraits of Saint-Saéns, Rubin- 
stein, Clara Schumann, Gounod, Balfe and others be- 
| ing prominent in glass. The exterior of the building, 
the showrooms and the approach to the hall are in 
the best style of the modern commercial architecture 
with its artistic blending. 

There is nothing particular to add regarding Pad- 
erewski’s playing except to say that he created the 
usual furore. He left for Paris to-day. 

Among Americans present I noticed Mr. and Mrs. 
Otto Sutro, of Baltimore, and daughters; Mrs. Van 
der Veer Green and Mr. Whitney Mockridge. Mr. 
William Adlington, of the Glasgow firm of J. Muir 
Wood, wasalso present. Mr. Adlington is well known 
in America. Elisa Kutscherra, the Berlin opera 
singer; Lady Barnby, wife of Sir Joseph Barnby ; 
Mr. Alfred Blondel, of the Paris Erard house; Dr. 
Mackenzie, Mr. Kuhe and a half dozen foreign am- 
bassadors and a host of musical people and foreign 
correspondents also attended. 
| Mr. Daniel Mayer officiated as the host of the occa- 
sion, and very naturally acquitted himself in his usual 
courteous manner. The hall itself will be constantly 
in use for concerts and recitals. B. 








Paderewski Dates. 

ADEREWSKI begins his next American season at 

the Metropolitan Opera House on December 27 
next, and will open with his ‘‘ Polish Fantasy,” to be 
played for the first time in the United States. He 
will have the assistance of the Damrosch Orchestra. 

He will immediately thereafter leave for the West, 
playing for the first time in San Francisco, and will 
not return until the end of March. 








Late European Items. 


Massenet, after leaving London, went to Pont d’Arche, 
where he is completing the score of ‘* Griseldis.” 

Paderewski opens his London season on November 22. 

Lasalle announces his retirement from the operatic pro- 
fession, and states that he will enter the field of commerce. 





** Talma.”—The opera ‘‘ Talma,” by the young Hun- 
garian composer, Henri Berény, has been accepted by the 
Court Theatre at Mannheim, where it will be given a hear- 
ing in November next. 

Elisa Kutscherra.—Miss Elisa Kutscherra, who is 
well known in Germany as an opera and concert singer of 
intelligence and temperament, contemplates visiting the 
United States. She has a powerful voice and a repertory 
that will enable her to fill the most exacting soprano rdles. 
She is at present singing in opera at Drury Lane, London. 


Turin.—The Municipal Band of Turin has received an 
offer from an impresario for a tour in Russia. 


Sonzogno in Paris.—Signor Sonzogno, of Milan, 
has rented the Porte St. Martin Theatre in Paris, the only 
one he could get, from May 15 to June 15, and proposes to 
stage eight new operas during that month. 





A Wagner Monument.—lIt is proposed to raise a | 
monument to the memory of Wagner at Hanover, and a 
committee has been formed to received subscriptions and 
to organize the operatic performances tv be given in aid of 
this object. 

An Old Director Dies.—Signor Giuseppe Brunello 
died recently at Milan at the age of eighty-eight. He was 
a director of La Scala for fourteen years, and it was under 
his administration that the first performances were given 








ist, also lent their aid on this occasion. The program con- 





in Milan of ‘* Aida” and ‘* Lohengrin.” ' 





| will, it is reported, retire permanently from the stage 


Sigrid Arnoldson will not return to the United States 
next season, but will sing in Germany and Russia. 

The libretto of Emil Bach’s ‘“ Lily of Longford,” an- 
nounced for London performance, was written by Sir 
Augustus Harris himself. 

Frau Klafsky, who is singing in German opera at Drury 
Lane, is reported to be engaged to Herr Lohse, the con- 
ductor. 

Which Was Worse ?—Musical amateurs are respect- 
fully advised that some folks felt worse when Nero fiddled 
than when Rome burned.—Chicago ‘* Herald.” 

‘*Tannhauser’”’ Not a Success.—The cable Monday 
morning informs us that the ‘‘ Tannhiduser” performance 
at Bayreuth was not very successful. 

Lassalle to Retire.—Jean Lassalle, the famous baritone, 
He 
will invest his large fortune in commerce. Which we sup- 
pose means that he will lose all of his money in unprofitable 
speculations and return to the stage when he is too old to 


sing. It is an old story. 


Two D’Arona Pupils.—Mrs. Ida R. Tice has been en- 
gaged as solo soprano in the Summerfield M. E. Church, 
Brooklyn, and Miss Grace Fitz-Gerald has just signed a 
contract for the solo contralto position at the Central 
Methodist Church, Newark, N. J. 
of Mme. Florenza d’Arona. 


Both ladies are pupils 
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E have received from William Tonk & Brother 
a model of the Schwander new style grand 
action, which is a marvel of delicate workmanship. 
= 
HE Merrill piano is gaining friends in New York 
daily, and when a piano not made in New York 
gains friends there must be something in the piano. 
aad 
HE H. Lehr & Co. seven octave piano-organs, 
manufactured at Easton, Pa., are meeting with 
great success. This firm claim the pioneership in 
introducing the seven octave piano cased organ, and 
be that as it may they have certainly given these in- 
struments the standing artistically and musically that 
they occupy at the present time. The business of H. 
Lehr & Co. has been on the increase since the organi- 
zation of the firm, and the increase has been more 
than satisfactory. 





A GOOD business in the past, a good business in 

the present and a future good business coming 
—such is that of the Emerson Piano Company. This 
famous Boston house is one of the standbys for 
trade and has been for years. 


ad 


i eer who handle the Carpenter organs area 

unit in praise of their excellance as a musical 
instrument, and bear high witness to their selling 
qualities. The Carpenter organs are popular with 
the dealers as well as with the public. 


pie & SIMPSON are moving along nicely this 

hot weather, making pianos, selling them, and 
in between times keeping as cool as one can during 
these dog days. They have a trade which is steady, 
hence they have but little to worry them. 


7 ee 


TRAUCH BROTHERS, with their manifold in- 
@ystries, are not finding time to do much rusti- 
cating $his weather. All of their manufactures are 
in prim shape, and what time can be spared is 
spent inputting things in better shape for a com- 
ing fall trade. 
RDERS from widely separated portions of the 
country are coming in to the McPhail Piano 
Company, showing that their instruments are gaining 
in popularity. Much work has been expended in 
marketing this piano, and the result recorded above 
speaks well for the character of that work. 


oF 
OME of the out of town concerns seem to be faring 
as well during the summer months as could be 
expected and better perhaps than the majority of 
city manufacturers, The Marshall & Wendell Com- 
pany, of Albany, N. Y., for one are keeping steadily 
along, and as to goods never were making more de- 
sirable styles than at the present time. 
ral 
R. OTTO WISSNER, who is now in Germany 
M resting from a hard though prosperous season, 
may have some news for this country shortly. Mr. 
Wissner went over to rest, but a man as active as he 
is cannot be depended on to remain inactive, In the 
meantime Mr. Frank H. King is out West, while 
business at the retail stores of Mr. Wissneris excellent 
for hot weather. 
= 
HE success of the Vose & Sons Piano Company is 
to be found in the way every head of that insti- 
tution attends to his business. Take the case of Mr. 
James W. Vose, the senior in years of the house, who, 
though getting along toward the years when men de- 
light in getting rid of work, still gets down to busi- 
ness early in the morning and minutely inspects all 
portions of the big factory of Vose. That’s work 
which counts. 
or 
R. DANL. F. TREACY, of Davenport & Treacy, 
expects to start soon on a Western and North- 
western trip. In his opinion there should be quite a 
little business picked up. Although the prospects 
seem not very encouraging, yet some pianos have 
got to be made and piano manufacturers are obliged 
to buy material, and about the only way to get orders 
is to go for them. So Mr. Treacy thinks, and he has 
had experience enough to know. 





HOROUGHNESS is the motto of the Chase Bro- 
thers Piano Company. Nothing is ever allowed 
to be done by halves. That’s why they turn out such 
excellent instruments. It does one good to visit their 
factory at Muskegon, Mich., and watch the system 
whereby pianos are turned out so well made. It’s an 
object lesson in piano construction. 
Sa 
NE seldom hears of a transfer of the agency of the 
Decker Brothers pianos from one house to 
another. Of coursethis occurs occasionally, but most 
dealers who now handle the pianos of Decker Broth- 
ers handled them years ago and are ready to handle 
them for years to come. The agencies of their 
pianos were secured in olden times, and dealers who 
have handled Decker Brothers pianos for years have 
grown rich. 


<> 
EALERS who desire to visit the Brambach Piano 
Company's factory at Dolgeville can readily 
reach that town by taking New York Central trains 
that stop at Little Falls, and thence take the Little 
Falls and Dolgeville Railroad to Dolgeville. The 
Brambach factory is a interesting spot, and it will 
naturally repay anyone who is interested in the piano 
trade to visit it and to examine at the same time the 
allied interests at Dolgeville. There is a great deal 
to learn at that point about pianos and piano building. 
=" 
EPLYING to the two correspondents who have 
recently asked of us to, furnish them with a 
more detailed account of the exports of musical in- 
struments, particularly pianos and organs, we wish 
to state for their information and for that of others 
who may be interested in the subject that the month- 
ly ‘‘ Tables of Importance” published in THE MusI- 
CAL COURIER are compiled from the best available 
reports issued by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Treasury Department, and that a letter to the chief 
of that department requesting a suggestion of some 
method by which such information could be obtained 
has elicited the following reply : 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, ¢ 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 20, 1804. j 


Editors The Musical Courier: 

It would be my wish to gratify your request of July 18 
were it not for the difficulties attaching to any change of 
the existing schedule of domestic exports in the line you 
suggest. I should have to break up the items of musical 
instruments into two or three items, one of which would be 
very important and the others very unimportant. The 
principal instruments exported are undoubtedly pianos and 
organs and the aggregate of ‘‘ all other instruments” would 
make but a small total. 

Further, if I should make a concession in this direction 
in the case of musical instruments it would become neces- 
sary to make a similar concession in forty or fifty items, 
which could claim with equal right a separate enumeration. 

You can have little idea of the additional labor a single 
change in the schedule makes. I am therefore obliged to 
express my opinion that it is not possible to give the ex- 
ports of musical instruments in greater detail than at pres- 
ent. With your connection with manufacturers I should 
suppose that you would be in the best position to secure 
information. Yours respectfully, 

Worruincton C. Forp, Chief of Bureau. 

Beyond a careful study of the export reports of the 
several ports on the Atlantic coast it is not possible 
for us to glean the information desired, and such in- 
formation as is thus obtainable is not satisfactory and 
is not prompt. We have tried it often before and 
now again we give it up. 
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CHASE BROS, PIANO C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 


rr ENGL LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
N Dealers looking for a first-class Piano cap ee a peaemnete profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
pl h S amply repaid by a careful investigation. 























NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO..,” °*283f.57"#7 





LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE, 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 





THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


Seen 


ih | THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
Af Ags Eg IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
ta AN q 
\ The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 


, ily 1. this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 
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TEENTH CENTURY. 
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se || THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 
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NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 





CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 





HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 


The Best Selling High Grade Piano Made. 
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NEW YORK. MINNEAPOLIS 

LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 

PIANOS. 
lenge the world that ours will excel any other. 
Her Majesty the Empress of Germany, Queen of Prussia, 
i : . b -Goth 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha, pe comic 
Tuargest Factories in Hurope. 
Southern Boulevard, East 433d St. and Trinity Ave., 


: 4 E { tug ioe) | E | N — Factory : WESTERN FACTORY : 
. PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, MEHLIN PIANO CO., 
nD Some WEGMAN & CO 
OE Cite a LED ° 
{ yey > Be 
The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
By Special Appointment to UBURN NT LT 
A. ; o - 
Her Majesty the Queen of England, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise of England ( Marchioness of B # P ms no Comp n 
aus rla any. 
‘ BERLIN, N. 


461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th St.,| Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Sts., 
a. a 
UPRIGHT bai WE lips Fiano Manufacturers. 
* pS oo 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we chal- 
His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, 
Her Majesty the Empress-Queen Frederick of Germany, J AC O B -D) O |. - 
] 
Lorne). 
OFFICE, FACTORY and WAREROOMS ~~~ 
40 WIGMORE STREET, 5-7 JOHANNIS STRASSE. MANUFACTURER OF GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





To. a! Garren 
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PARIS PIANO TRADE 


And Other Paris Trade Matters. 


PARIS, July 9, 1894. 
ROM the point of view of an American interested 
F in the piano and music trade of his country the 
condition and the character of the piano trade and 
the music trade of the capital city of France offer 
many curious aspects, some hardly to be reconciled 


with our views of the industry and its trade features. 


The historical associations alone are of such deep in- 
terest that they could well fill several dozens of col- 
umns, and if time and space permit may be utilized 
for some future occasion. Out in the Pére-la-Chaise, 
where Chopin, Bellini, Boildieu, Grétry, Tamber- 
lik and the Millanollos are intermingling their ashes 
in one centre group, may also be found as part of 
this select society the Erards, one of whom married 
Spontini'’s sister, and she is there, too, or whatever 
may be left of her former self. So closely allied has 
piano building here been with piano playing by the 
renowned men who came to this city when it was the 
centre of European art criticism, undisputed and un- 
prejudiced, that the forums of their triumphs and the 
pitfalls of their failures were the very rooms that 
still exist without change, albeit they are now utilized 
as salesrooms instead of play rooms. It was the 
Paris piano manufacturer who constructed neat, 
small piano recital halls seating from 200 to 350 peo- 
ple and who arranged the performances of Chopin, 
Pixis, Kalkbrenner, Doebler, Liszt, Henri Herz, Thal- 
berg, Gottschalk, Rubinstein and many others, and 
in these halls Heinrich Heine and De Musset and 
Ludwig Boerne and the hosts of critics that followed 
were to be found, frequently annoyed by the chatter- 
ing of the women in the very vestibules where last 
week I laid my hat and cane before entering the 
holy precincts. 

Erard & Co. and Pleyel, Wolff & Co. are the two 
firms who still retain these halls, the hall of the latter 
firm remaining intact, frequently used for concerts 
now, the hall of the Erards now being a grand piano 
wareroom since the opening, fifteen years ago, of the 
new hall upstairs. 


here in this city to fill volumes on the piano alone) by 
Pleyel, Wolff & Co. I found among other things of 
deep interest one of their pianos (and I cannot resist 
giving the nuimber—7,267) on which Chopin played 
and practiced for years until 1848, the year before he 
died. It is a grand of excellent tonal qualities to- 
day, made by the predecessors of the house of to- 
day, Messrs. Ignace Pieyel & Co., and after playing 
a few chords and passages I retired from it overawed 
by the sacrilege I had committed ; for the genial M. 
Pfeiffer had instituted a search for the key and had 
unlocked the piano at my Americo-Gaulic request, 
probably too much overcome by the impudence of 
my demand to be able torefuse me. Still, Ican now 
say that I played upon one of the pianos Chopin used 
for years to study, to improvize and to recite upon. 
Quite a satisfaction for an American music trade 
editor. The walls of the same room are decorated 
with relics of great value to the music historian, and 


collectors of curiosities and autographs would envy | 


the owners if they could see original letters written 
by the great ones of the past, beginning with Beet- 
hoven and Chopin and ending with others less fa- 
mous, all carefully framed and titled and numbered. 
Quartets are now occasionally played at Pleyel- 
Wolff's, and a handsome quartet of instruments made 
oy Gand & Bernadel, that famous house of Paris, is 
put aside in a glass case, no one being permitted to 
touch the instruments except the performers them- 
selves 

Erard’s is at 13 Rue du Mail, near the Bourse, and in 
one of the old and romantic sections of the city, a 
white marble arched entrance leading into the court 
yard, spacious and able to hold the vans and stables 
of the establishment. The grand room was the 
famous Salle Erard of historic associations, the stage 
having been removed, although the brass flanges in 
which the chairs rested are still seen in the solid 
floor, showing the lines of the former seats. In an- 
other room the grand piano recently played by 
Paderewski in France and Germany can be played, 
and your humble servant improvized upon the same 
several times—and this leads me to relate a passage 


a 


In aroom used for the collection | 
of historical material (and there is enough material | 


in the history of that rather strange man which has 
| not been published. 

| After his remarkable tour in America, where 
| Paderewski won his triumphs on a Steinway grand, 
| and just before leaving the country he called on Mr. 
| William Steinway to bid him good-by, and as it was 


| known that he would play again in London Paderew- | 


| ski, who had extolled and proclaimed the virtues of 

the Steinway, incidentally referred to the many kind- 
nesses he had received at the hands of the Erard 
house, comparing the conduct of the two houses. 
| Mr. Steinway at once came to the assistance of the 
delicate Paderewski by telling him that he should al- 
ways continue to play the Erard in Europe and that 
he (Mr. Steinway) considered Paderewski’s gratitude 
| as one of the noblest traits of his character. Pade- 
rewski quickly appreciated these sentiments of our 
great piano man and he had hardly set foot on Paris 
soil before he hurried to Mr. Albert Blondel, who is 
at the head of the Erard house here, to relate this 
episode, and although I knew of the incident I was 
somewhat surprised that Mr. Blondel was also ac- 
quainted with its details. 

Paderewski’s gratitude towards Erard is based 
upon the fact that it was this house that gave him 
the first opportunity to appear before a Paris audi- 
ence, from which time his success is dated. It was 


in the new hall where Rubinstein, Essipoff, Sophie | 


| Menter, von Biilow, Josef Hofmann had given recitals 
that Paderewski began histriumphs. His orchestral 
concerts were given at the Winter Circus with the 
Lamoureux orchestra. 

Piano making as an industry has been steadily los- 
ing ground in Paris for the last twenty years, and 
there is no great demand for instruments either here 
or in France generally. While the output in 1874 


was about 25,000 (annually), the houses are now mak- | 
ing about 12,000 a year here and about 1,000 in the | 


provinces, a loss of 50 percent. The French people, 
and of course the Parisians, will not purchase any 
but Parisian pianos when they happen to buy. Both 
Erard and Pleyel, Wolff & Co. hold their own, selling 
a considerable quantity in foreign countries, but with 
the exception of the following firms and the two just 
mentioned there is no piano manufacturing in France, 
and these are all Paris houses : 


Ruch, Kriegelstein, 
Klein, and the successor 


Gaveau, Bord, Ecké, 
Focké, Mussard, Aucher, 
of the house of Henry Herz-Thibaut 


| say that only a few of these firms make pianos with 
full iron frames and overstrung, and that some of 
| these piano manufacturers produce 300, 400 or 600 
pianos annually without steam power, working 
entirely with old-time manual labor?’ There is no 
steam at the Ecké factory, none at the Ruch factory, 
none at Mussard’s, and none at Aucher's. 

The struggle for the introduction of the over- 
strung system and the iron plate dates from the Paris 
exposition of 1867, where Steinway and Chickering 
pianos were exhibited. 
| credit of Monsieur E. Mangeot, then a piano manu- 
facturer at Nancy, now the proprietor of ‘‘ Le Monde 
Musical,” the only progressive musical paper pub- 
lished in Paris, that he recognized the inherent, the 


American houses, and he lost a fortune in attempting 

to introduce methods here for which this country is 

| not ripe even to-day, if it will ever reach a period 
when pianos of the American or modern German 
type will be required here. 

In France the piano is not a national instrument 
such as it has become in America or Germany, or 
| let us say Britain. The Latin peoples are not culti- 
| vators of keyed instruments, and lean toward the 
| harp, the guitar, the mandolin. There is no demand 
| for the piano for fashionable reasons, and its culture 
| is not a prerequisite on the part of a young woman 
or man of good breeding. When a piano is pur- 
chased by a family the transaction becomes a noted 
event in the annals of that family. 

Besides this, on the question of tone the advocates 
of the two systems—represented on the one side by 
the renowned Paris firms and on the other by over- 
strung makers—split into two contending elements, 
the one demanding power and volume, the other, the 
| Parisians, asking merely for delicacy of touch and a 
| small singing tone of refined quality. The Erards 
| Senos 50 years ago, declaring that at that time 

the piano had reached its perfection, and with the ex- 
| ception of slight case and mechanical improvements 
their pianos are the same to-day as those made a half 
century ago; neither is there theslightest probability 








But what will the piano trade of the United States | 


It will always stand to the | 


intrinsic value of the system represented by the two | 


that they will alter their scales or ever adopt a full 
iron plate system. They tried it and they were not 
pleased with it, and their instruments of to-day are 
receiving constant praise from the many admirers 
here of that peculiar quality of tone which is 
cherished here. And it is a beautiful quality. 

Pleyel, Wolff & Co. push ahead and make some full 
plate steel plates, light and strong, and yet made 
with that same concession to popular taste for which 
these makers are responsible themselves—for it is the 
Paris piano manufacturer who is responsible for the 
public desire for a tone quality such as exists here, 
just as much as it is his initiative that is responsibie 
for the slight, light weighted cases which cannot en- 
dure a climate subject to sudden and violent changes. 
Only where the temperature is equable and within 
certain limited degrees can these pianos endure, and 
they are built with such end in view only. 
| The house of Kriegelstein & Co., established 1831, 
located at 4 Rue Charras, is considered an innovating 
| concern, because it makes full iron plate, overstrung 
| grands and uprights with a large tone. ‘We will 
| soon prove that our system is correct; in ten or 
| twenty years it will be appreciated,” they say. Ten 
| or twenty years is considered very soon here by the 
| easy going, happy and contented Parisian, and we 
| are tempted to envy him in his delightful life when 
we compare it with the nerve-destroying, over. 
| worked life which our American methods have pro- 
duced. These manufacturers do not care to take on 
| anew workman. One finds benches in piano fac- 
| tories here occupied now by men in the fourth direct 
| generation. Many a workman will tell you, ‘Oh, 
| yes, my grandfather worked here at Erard’s at this 
very bench in this department, and I hope to have 
| my son here soon as an apprentice.” There are many 
men here who have worked more than 50 years at one 
bench in one and the same factory. 

At Pleyel, Wolff & Co.'s they use a hammer cover- 
ing machine; but at Erard’s each hammer, three 
times covered before the outside felt is reached, is 
covered by hand. Hand presses with springs are 
used, and each hammer is covered separately, involv- 
ing the loss of the overlapping felts on each side. 
But the care and the circumspection and the final 
finish are worthy of a watch factory. Not a glue 
spot, not a rough edge, nothing is overlooked, and 
when the action is set with the covered hammer line 
it represents an exquisite piece of mechanism. Of 
| course an American who would attempt that (in the 
United States) would go bankrupt in s’teen days; in 
fact a week after he opened up, for no supply house 
| would credit him if he had a quarter of a million 
| capital. But herein Paris! They do things here in 
| piano factories which we would consider idiotic, but 
which are perfectly consistent with the character, the 

life, the method and the ideas of the people. As a 

wise manufacturer of musical instruments here said 
in speaking to me of these national differences: 
‘‘Some people put sugar on their melons and some 
put salt on theirs—a question of taste.” 

Mr. G. Lyon, who controls the destinies of Pleyel, 
Wolff & Co., is an expert on Sound, Acoustics 
and Electricity and is a personal friend of our Edi- 
son. His‘ laboratory at the top of one of the wings 
of the Pleyel-Wolff warerooms, 22 Rue Roche- 
chouart, is a sight that would make an experi- 
He and Koenig of 

tuning fork fame are also great friends, and Mr. 
| Lyon does not disdain to get into his possession 
| grands of Bechstein and of Schroeder and of Broad- 
wood and of Weber, Chickering, Knabe and S:einway, 
just to see how these firms may agree or differ with 
him. He loves torevel in experiments and he has 
certain projects which will not require ten or twenty 
years to reach their culmination. 

Machinery of all kinds is brought into requisition 
with this house, which has a large annual output, and 
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| mental mind wild with delight. 








Agenis 
Delighted.__—_ 


‘* Our agents are delighted with 
your actions.” ‘‘The pinning 
is done with nicety.” ‘No 
sticky action since using yours.” 

The above are extracts from 
a letter recently received from a 
prominent manufacturer com- 
mending the Roth & Engelhardt 
Actions. Madeat St. Johnsville, 
N. Y. 
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the greatest care is bestowed upon the storage and 
selection of woods. In fact this is a general char- 
acteristic of the Parisian makers. 

At Erard’s factory I saw wood called charme, a 
kind of wood related to maple, used for bridges, with 
its label marked December, 1886, showing it to bein 
stock nearly nine years for natural seasoning. The 
seasoning process is entirely natural, our dry kiln 
rapid system being unknown. Pin blocks and bridges 
are of solid wood merely, with one or two slight ve- 
neers over the top cross veneered. The strings are 
French and the covered wires are covered as ours 
are, only it is a man who turns the wheel of the string 
winder, and not an engine at the other end of the 
factory. ‘‘ Well, our strings are not as heavy and 
thick as yours,” says the contented Parisian. 

In finishing the back of a piano hand planes are 
used and ordinary wood saws to saw off the overlap- 
ping edges above and below, even in factories where 
steam is used, as there are no machines for planing 
such bodies. The glue pots are on furnaces heated 
by coal, and the metal work is wrought iron, not cast 
iron. Cast iron would never do in an art product, 
according to the strict and apparently irrevocable 
tenets of a Parisian. 

There is no agency system in France, and some 
of the larger firms have branches in various parts 
of this city, while dealers all over Paris carry any 
kind of piano they desire. Stores are located all over 
town and frequently the sign is ‘‘ Musique” or 
‘‘Pianos,” the dealer's name not appearing at all. 
Most of these stores carry from four to eight little 
French, French polished, polite looking pianos with 
brass ornaments, candelabras and their trusses that 
have a consumptive appearance to an American. 

Any dealer in good standing at Lyons, Marseilles, 
Nantes, Rouen, Bordeaux or Limoges can come here 
and get pianos from any house—but he does not 
come. He waits until he gets an order or two. 

A dealer at Lyons can sell Erard and Pleyel and 
Bord and Gaveau, and another dealer at Lyons can 
sell Pleyel and Erard and Gaveau and Bord, but they 
do not sell just because they could sell in that man- 
ner. If Erard would select a man at Lyons and 
say tohim: ‘‘We guarantee protection to you; no 
one but you can handle Erard and you have the ex- 
clusive representation for Lyons,” then this man 
might be induced to push and advertise the Erard ; 
but under thg present system he could not do so, for 
he would only be advertising what his competitor is 
selling or could handle if he desired to do so. 

The absence of the agency system is the death 
of the wholesale piano trade in France; it devita- 
lizes it ; it makes it common and it destroys the in 
stinct of ambition so necessary inevery trade. But 
to attempt even the suggestion of an innovation in 
the piano trade would be sacrilegious in a country 
that can point to a Sebastian Erard, the interlocking 
genius between Cristofori and the pianos of the nine- 
teenth century. Wao would have the temerity to at- 
tempt it? Let him go to Pére-la-Chaise, and then 
try it after that visit. 

French pianos should remain as they are. They 
are made for French people, with Parisian tastes 
and with ideas and principles of art and of tone and 
of sound their own entirely. They wantno German, 
no English and no American pianos here. Neither 
will Germany or America ever take their pianos 
while they make them, be they ever so beautiful, as 
they are now made. They can be played on this side 
of the Atlantic by Paderewski, by Rubinstein, by 
Menter, by Sapelnikoff, by Pugno, by Slivinski and by 
many others in their beautiful little halls; they are 
adapted for their environment. 

But across the Big Waters, where the New Man 
Hunts and Digs for the Yellow Metal that is heavy 
and thick and that buys much; where the New Man 
is willing to pay large pieces of Yellow Metal, Round 
and Full to hear the Young Man from the land of 
Poles play on the shining Ivories and the sparkling 
Ebonies ; nay where he will pay him again $100.000 
when he returns next year with his Golden Hair— 
in that Land across the way of the Big Pond the New 
and Youthful Strong man wants a piano with a Tone 
that Shakes the Hills, while it also murmurs so 
sweetly that the birds become enchanted. 

And that is just the difference ! 


se 


The report to the French Government on the Musi- 
cal Instrument Exhibit at the Chicago Columbian 
World's Fair will be written by Mr. Jérome Thibou- 
ville-Lamy, who was sent to Chicago as the official 
representative of the musical instrument section. It 
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will be remembered that Mr. Thibouville-Lamy 
wrote the report on Musical Instruments incorpo- 
rated in the General Report of the Paris Exposition 
of 1889. 

A Mr. Jules Faivre, who years ago had a piano 
business in New Orleans and also in Havana, and 
who resides here, has set-aside a fund that brings 
3,000 frs. interest per annum, which is to be distrib- 
uted each year in sums of 1,000 frs. each to three pi- 
ano workmen, of Paris, who are to be selected from 
a list furnished by the manufacturers. The list is 
submitted to the Music Trade Syndicate (or Associ- 
ation), and this syndicate selects those three who 
represent the best three reports. They are in diffi- 
culties regarding the first selection, as they have 28 
excellent reports, and may be obliged to resort toa 
drawing to reach a conclusion. 

* * * 

The pianos of Steinway & Sons are represented 
here by E. Moullé, 1 Rue Blanche, immediately next 
to the Church of the Trinity, where Guilmant pre- 
sides at the organ. Some beautiful instruments were 
in stock last week when I visited the warerooms. 

M. A. B. 


kk * 


HERRBURCER-SCHWANDER. 


ROM the point of view of an American, who is in- 
terested in the piano business, the most impor- 
tant establishment to be visited in Paris is the factory 
of the piano action firm of Herrburger-Schwander, so 
long and so favorably known in America, and thor- 
oughly identified with piano manufacturing in our 
country. 

I do not propose to enter into the details of any of 
the methods or customs prevailing on this side of the 
Atlantic among the music and music trade institu- 
tions; my investigations will be made on a broad 
basis covering general results. Neither shall I over- 
ride the sentiment that does not permit us to make 
comparisons, for there is no reason in instituting 
them. Principles, methods, systems all differ from 
those that prevail with us, although there is but one 
universal law under which musical instruments are 
made. It is the interpretation of the law that pro- 
duces the differences in systems. 

For these reasons I do not propose to give to our 
readers and the great body of piano men in America 
the dry, statistical records that tell us of feet and 
inches, and hence in speaking of the Herrburger- 
Schwander factoryI shall eliminate, as I said, useless 
details. 

All sections of the globe, wherever pianos are 
made, contribute to the activity of this large plant, 
from which piano actions are supplied in enormous 
quantities during a year. The first thing to strike 
the attention of a visitor and rivet it is the over- 
whelming stock of lumber in the yards and the 
method of handling it for its natural drying process, 
for, as a matter of course, Herrburger-Schwander 
are adepts in the handling process to which lumber 
must submit before it is placed into the mill rooms. 
Much of this lumber is imported from America—such 
as the maple. 

Wherever a mechanical appliance of an improved 
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order can be found the Herrburger-Schwander house 
secures it, and as America is far exce//ence a country 
in which machinery is developed more rapidly than 
anywhere else American machines can be found in all 
parts of the factory. It is this faculty of adaptation 
that distinguishes Herrburger-Schwander, which is a 
firm that ignores all national lines and which operates 
on a broad principle of universal trade and commer- 
cial intercourse. The house is just as much inter- 
ested in Russian as in French, in Canadian as in Ger- 
man, in Spanish or Belgian or English as in American 
pianos, and a new mechanical idea, no matter where 
born, that adapts itself to the progressive views of 
this house is incorporated at once in its operations. 

The necessary machine shops so essential to a 
great action factory are the next point of interest. 
Then follow all the hundreds of machines—67 oc- 
cupying one room alone in one of the factory sec- 
tions. The engine is a Corliss, the first Corliss en- 
gine built in Paris, and the electric plant is a source 
of surprise to anyone who is fondly dreaming that 
the home of Edison is the only place where practical 
electricity as applied to the individual scheme 
prevails. 

Under such advanced and progressive tendencies 
the piano actions of Herrburger-Schwander are 
made in this city. American piano manufacturers 
have known for a generation or two how satisfactory 
the same have been in actual use in thousands of 
American pianos, but to realize the true merit of the 
methods by means of which the actions are made it 
is necessary to come here and spend a day in these 
factories of the firm. The close and rapid inter- 
course between Europe and America increases the 
traffic annually, and the future will unquestionably 
bring many American piano men to this city, and 
everyone will necessarily, as a part of his business 
education, visit the Herrburger-Schwander action 
factories. M. A. B. 

PARIS, June 30, 1894. 


LATEST FROM PARIS. 





PARIS, July 8, 1894. 
R. H. D. CABLE, President of the Chicago Cot_ 
tage Organ Company, and his family and party 
arrived here last evening from London and will re- 
main at the Hotel Chatham until the 15th, when they 
proceed to Switzerland. Mr. Cable met Mr. Geo. W. 
Tewksbury, the treasurer of the company, who re- 
sides here for the present, and I had the pleasure of 
spending the day with these two members of the 
American music trade. 

Mr. Tewksbury is a man of scholarly and artistic 
tastes and inclinations, and he has determined to re- 
main in Europe, but chiefly in Paris, to finish a course 
of studies at the Sorbonne. It is his intention to 
visit America at short intervals, but not frequently 
enough to interfere with a definite plan that under- 
lies his residence here, and which embraces a thor- 
ough equipment in a number of scientific and artistic 
projects he has at heart. Itisarare thing to find a 
business man withdrawing from his affairs in America 
in order to pursue such an ideal life as Mr. Tewksbury 
is leading in Paris, including private studies, lectures 
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at the University and the Ecole des Beaux Arts and 
such other studies as Mr. Tewksbury has selected to | 
follow, including of course the languages and litera- 
ture generally. 

Mr. Cable is in hearty sympatby with Mr. Tewks- 
bury’s ambition, and there is a complete harmony be- | 
tween the two men regarding their personal and 
business aims and purposes, 

Mr. Cable, who is one of those rare examples of a 
perfectly balanced business man, has shown but one 
inclination to defy the proper rules of conduct, but 
this inclination is indigenous to America, and it is | 
the refusal to take a vacation from the routine of 
affairs. He was finally prevailed upon to make a| 
European outing this summer, and after visiting Lon- | 
don and conferring with Messrs. Barnett, Samuels & 
Sons, the agents of the Chicago Cottage Organ Com- 
pany, he came directly here. 

Mr. Cable informs me that he visited the site of the | 
ruins of the block in London where the Story & Clark | 
organ factory stood and that the destruction was | 
complete. He met Mr. Wagner there, and the repre- 
sentative of Story & Clark told him that arrange- | 
ments had been made to continue in a temporary 
building until the affairs could be adjusted. It takes | 
some little time in England to get insurance settle- 
ments. The fire broke out in a building near the 
Story & Clark factory and spread rapidly; 1,100 or- | 
gans were in course of construction, and all these, | 
the lumber, the machinery, engines, in fact every- 
thing, including the buildings, were totally destroyed. | 
Photographs of the ruins were taken at once and ap- | 
peared in the London papers on the following day. 

Story & Ciark control pianos in their European 
business, and besides wiring for 200 organs to Chicago, 
as reported in THE MusICAL CouRIER of June 27, they 
also sent an order to Berlin for a large shipment of 
A large consignment of organs is already 
These reports 


pianos. 
on the ocean, bound for England. 
brought on by Mr. Cable will be pleasant news to the 
friends of the Story & Clark Organ Company. 

The sale of Chicago Cottage organs is 
largein Europe. Mr. Cable’s trip over here, 
visit now being made to Scandinavia by Mr. 
one of the traveling men of the Chicago Cottage 
Organ Company, and who, by the way, is a Scandi- 
navian, will largely increase the export trade of the 
company. Intelligence, energy and perseverance 
are the characteristics of the Chicago Cottage Or- 
gan Company, and it is no wonder therefore that 
the house has attained such marvelous prestige. 

M. A. B. 
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PARIS, July 8, 1894 
M* CHARLES KEIDEL, of Wm. Knabe & Co., 
and family reached this city from London day 
before yesterday and are stopping at the Hotel Con- 
tinental. They will leave to-morrow for Geneva, 
Switzerland, and will spend three weeks in the Alpine 
region, stopping in the Engadine before leaving for 
Vienna. 
The party are in the best of health and spirits and 
are enjoying their European outing to the utmost. 
The unsettled condition of affairs in the United 
States, brought about by the strikes, naturally has an 
unpleasant effect upon the members of the music 
trade Ihave met in Europe, but they all expect the 
troubles will be settled amicably. M. A. B. 


STORY & CLARK. 
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London. 
July 
A° already reported, the great fire at Finsbury, in 
this city, on June 21, in which the Story & Clark 
London organ factory was destroyed, was the most 
serious conflagration that has occurred here in thirty 
odd years. Only the books and papers were saved, 
and this was due to an American safe—a Mosler— 
which was subjected to tremendous heat tests, and 
which protected the books and papers, thereby en- 
abling the company to get itself into working shape 
at this end. 

The building, lease, insurance and other methods 
are of such nature, based upon inherited and appar- 
ently unalterable customs and laws, fortified by cen- 
turies of legal decisions, that nothing can be done 
with the old lot either in the shape of rebuilding or 
cancelling of the lease until all the functions of this 
tardy machinery have been exhausted, which will 
require months of time. 

The amount of red tape to be gone through consti- 
tutes the delight of the London solicitor, who is 


LONDON, 12, 1804 





| of goods sold. 
| in one house means a happy house like that of Hazle- 
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brought in on all sides to effect the arrangements and 
assist in delaying them until the next generation, if 
not longer, and hence the lot on which the Story & 


| Clark factory here stood will remain empty for 


years to come. 

In the meanwhile American grit, energy and in- 
exhaustible perseverance have already conquered 
the situation, and the Story & Clark Organ Company 


| are now located at 53 City Road, E. C., London, and 


are getting their supply of organs from the Chicago 
factory, which has put on extra steam and is ship- 


| ping all the goods that can be gotten out. 


Mr. Clark left for the Continent on a business trip 


| to day, and Mr. Wagener continues in charge, attend- 


ing to his duties with more vigor than before, if that 
were possible. The present premises are leased for one 
year temporarily, to await the slow movements of the 
system here that adjusts these relations, as explained 


above. M. A. B. 








HE B. Shoninger Company's wareroom at 96 Fifth 
avenue, this city, is in a state of chaos at the 
present time, owing to extensive alterations which 
are going on. 
They will have a very handsome home: for the 
Shoninger pianos when the changes are completed. 
= 
HAT young firm of action makers, the Standard 
Action Company, of Cambridgeport, Mass., 
make the statement that their business has kept up 
in a very satisfactory manner. They have taken on 


| several new concerns, and, with their old customers, 
| all of whom are loyal, they have enough orders in 
| hand to continue on full time during the summer. 


ore 


R. LOUIS GRUNEWALD, Jr., traveler for 
M Jacob Doll, is in town again, having been 
through Pennsylvania and into several adjoining 
States. He reports the addition of several new and 
large agencies to the Doll list of agents and predicts 
greater things in the future. How the dealers like 
the Doll piano is illustrated by the way they order 
them. 

or 
HE Marcy Transposing Keyboard for pianos and 
organs is in the hands of Mr. J. C. Hanauer, 
3uffalo, N. Y. (44 Niagara street), who will arrange 
with manufactnrers that are desirous to place the 
attachment in their instruments. The simplicity, 
the cheapness and the practicability of the invention 
will gradually induce piano and organ manufacturers 
to adopt it. 
or 
HE representation of the Chickering piano at Bal- 
timore has again passed into the hands of R. Lertz 
& Sons, who it will be remembered had the agency sev- 
eral years ago. The firm of R. Lertz & Sons is looked 
upon as one of the most enterprising in the trade 
of the City of Monuments, and we shall expect to see 
the Chickering interests looked after this fall in a 
manner commensurate with their importance. 


o£ 


HERE are some people in this world who move 
through it without growling at ill fate or hard 
luck. Sometimes this comes from a happy disposi- 
tion that will not be made miserable by fate ; some- 
times by business tact that will not down to ill luck, 
and sometimes by luck that is attributable to merit 
All of these three conditions united 


ton. 
od 
R. VAN WICKLE, the Washington representa- 
M tive of the Bradbury piano, has started a new 
advertising scheme to follow up their free trip to 
Europe. 

This last call on the people of Washington is to 
save their pennies by depositing them in a family 
savings bank, which will be furnished by the Brad- 
bury Company. The accumulation will in a short 
time purchase a Weaver organ. 

= 

OMING from another line in which business is re_ 
duced almost to the science of pure mathematics, 
Mr. E. A. Potter, of Lyon, Potter & Co., has shown his 
versatility by absorbing the methods pursued in the 
piano business and his organizing abilities in bring- 
ing into the piano lines some of the vital principles of 
other lines. He has done this quietly and conserva- 


| tively, but that he has done it the house of Lyon, 


Potter & Co. proves. 





ISITING dealers should bear in mind that the 
V new address of Ludwig & Co. is 968, 970 and 
972 Southern Boulevard, where they have their new 
and commodious factory. 

= 
R. A. J. HIPKINS, of Broadwood & Sons, Lon- 
don, has agreed to supervise the collection of 
musical instruments at the New Royal College of 
Music. Mr. Barclay Squire supervises the library. 
oe 
HE Fort Wayne Organ Company report business 
in a satisfactory condition. Their advices from 
London are particularly encouraging. The com- 
pany is one of those concerns that build business 
substantially, the character of their goods enabling 
them to make splendid agencies. 
=“ 
RS. J. A. NORRIS, wife of the genial Mason & 
Hamlin traveler, and Mrs. Geo. C. Cox, wife of 
the manager of Crawford & Caswell, Pittsburg, Pa., 
have sailed for Europe, going by the steamer Ne- 
braska, of the Allan State Line, and arriving at Glas- 
gow. They are abroad for pleasure and anticipate 
remaining for about six months. 


aa 


R. C. C. Curtiss of the Manufacturers Piano 
Company, of Chicago, passed through New 
York last week on his way to Europe. Mr. Curtiss 
will visit Berlin, Vienna, Dresden, Munich, Paris and 
London, and expects to return home early in Septem- 
ber. As his trip will be one purely of pleasure he 
will not adhere to any fixed itinerary, but will go where 
his whim dictates, and expects to return, as his many 
friends hope he will, with renewed health and replen- 
ished vigor to push the interests of the ‘‘ Big 4” in 
the West as they have never been pushed before. 
oo 
HE ‘‘ Anderson Banjo Neck Adjuster” is denomi- 
nated by the maker a ‘‘very clever and simple 
appliance” by which banjo players can regulate the 
height of the strings from the finger board, and 
furthermore, the neck can be taken from the banjo in 
packing ‘for traveling. The banjos as made by the 
leading manufacturers of these instruments are as 
nearly perfect as they can well be. Hardly a week 
goes by, though, that some one does not introduce 
something new, which in 99 cases out of 100 is im- 
practicable and very soon forgotten by all except 
the inventor. 


STEINWAY PIANOS IN LONDON. 


_ lO 








LONDON, July 14, 1894. 
HE selection of three Steinway pianos by the com- 
mittee whose duty it was to choose three instru- 
ments for the Sir Augustus Harris testimonial fund, 
one of each being given to the three leading colleges 
of music, speaks in the most eloquent language of 
the position gained by these instruments in the Eng- 
lish metropolis. It will be remembered that just 
before the opera season opened a testimonial was 
organized by the veteran, Mr. Henry Russell, con- 
sisting of three Steinway pianos and an illuminated 
volume, in which were inserted the operatic achieve- 
ments of this entrepreneur from the time he opened 
up to the present season. With characteristic gener- 
osity, Sir Augustus Harris elected to give three 
rising musicians the benefit that would accrue from 
each possessing stich a magnificent piano, rather than 
receiving a handsome figure in silver emblematic of 
his work and triumphs. 

These pianos have been each competed for, and 
won by what was considered by a competent com- 
mittee as the best player in each of the three institu- 
tions. The particular point that I wish to call atten- 
tion to is the triumph ‘of these pianos when brought 
into competition with all others in a strange country, 
where it would be perfectly natural for the committee 
to unconsciously favor home products. From talk- 
ing with the leading musicians here I find that the 
improvements introduced by the Steinway piano 
people have placed their instruments far in advance 
of any yet heardin London. It has been with a great 
deal of pleasure and justifiable pride that I have seen 
the Steinway pianos on the platform at a large per- 
centage of the best concerts given here during the 
past year. F. V. A. 


—The business of Thompson & Odell Company, of Boston, is now 
under the sole management of Charles W. Thompson, with head- 
quarters at 523 Washington street. I. H. Odell is no longer connected 
with the house. 
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WEBER PIANO COMPANY, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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The Above Cut Represents the New 


WEBER STYLE 9 UPRIGHT. 


Height. 4 feet 6 inches; Width, 5 feet; Depth, 2 feet 4 inches. 


A FULL IRON PLATE, 
SOSTENUTO PEDAL, 


AUTOMATIC SWINC DESK, 


THREE PEDALS, 
FOLDING FALL. 


POLISHED BACK. 


We are now prepared to farnish this style in Mahogany, Walnut and Bbonized Woods, 
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PROGRESSIVE WEBER. 


- 

HE Weber Piano Company has finished moving to 
T their temporary warerooms at 81 Fifth avenue, 
across the street, and their old headquarters have 
turned the carpenter, the joiner, the 
carver, the painter and the decorator. The old 
warerooms now have a dreary look, but the consum- 
mation of the company’s plans will give the Weber 
piano one of the handsomest settings in the country. 
It is not beyond bounds to assert that the new Weber 
warerooms will be some of the finest, as well as the 
most complete in the country. The details of the 
plans for beautifying the old warerooms have been 


been over to 


printed before and need no revamping. 

While the warerooms are being redecorated the 
Weber factory is getting a great deal of attention. 
New machinery is being added and more complete 
facilities for manufacture being built; in fact the 
entire factory is being put into shape for the most 
thorough kind of high grade work. When the 
changes at wareroom and factory are completed the 
Weber piano in this city will be in better shape than 
ever before in its glorious history. 


Viola D’Amour. 


© those who are not familiar with this in- 
T strument and its construction a description of its 
qualities will be of interest. It has fourteen strings, similar 
to the viola in theory, but far more expressive in power of 
tone 


When 


ot a 


listening to it a person at times gets the impres- 


complete orchestral ensemble. Seven of the 


; only are used in bowing, while the balance are di- 
na 
ana 


be 


rectly under the original seven vibrate in unison 
The 
large 
the 
public at pres 


World.’ 


be heard to appreciated. It is the 


tone must 


trument held under the chin. Herr Stoelzer, of 


st in 
Mozart Symphony Club, is the only soloist before the 
instrument.—“‘ Violin 


nt who plays this 


Public Notice. 


W*: the undersigned, have this day sold to 
Sherman Music Company, of Butte, the entire 


Orton Brothers’ stock of small musical merchandise, such 
as guitars, mandolins, banjos, violins and all other small 
musical instruments pertaining to the small goods busi- 
ness at 305 North Main street, and to include sheet music, 
books and store fixtures; also our good will in the 
trade W. W. Kimball Company. A. A. 
Anaconda (Mont.) ‘‘ Standard.” 


music 
small goods 


Fisher, general agent 


J. W. Chapman Held. 

AMES W. CHAPMAN, who was arrested at 
Alton two weeks ago charged with embezzling $2,997, 

by J]. H. Kieselhorst, the piano dealer of St. Louis, was 
brought before ‘Squire John Hobson this morning for pre- 
liminary hearing. He waived examination and is held in 
$700 bond for appearance at the October term of the Circuit 
The defendant was represented by 
E. B. Glass appeared for the State.— 


Court. He gave bail 
Col. J. J 


tdwardsville (Ill 


Brenholt 
) ** Intelligencer.” 
Warning. 
ESSRS. WM. J. DYER & BROTHER have 
issued the following circular to the trade: 


M 


A man by the name of W. A. Vannice is 
through the country, and at present is in Iowa, represent- 


traveling 


ing himself as a salesman in the employ of various houses, 
and at times passing himself off as W. J. Dyer, of St. Paul. 
The fellow is a fraud and the trade is cautioned against 
him 

He is described as a man about thirty-two years of age, 
weight from 178 to 180 pounds; dark 
and no other beard. 

He was last heard 

Dyer & Broruer. 


about six feet high ; 
complexion ; short, dark moustache 
Plays the piano sufficiently to show it. 


W. J 


from at Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


A Peck of Trouble. 

HE oft-quoted phrase from Shakespeare, that 
T ** troubles come not as single spies, but in battalion” 
was verified by the reception that awaited A. W. McQueen, 
of this city, as he stepped from the 7:45 train from the 
“East at the Union depot last evening. 

Awaiting Mr. McQueen's arrival was Constable Johnson, 
from Justice Smith’s court, armed with a warrant for the 
arrest of McQueen on a charge of larceny by embezzle- 
ment preferred by his employer, James A. Guest. 

Constable Johnson had no sooner gone through the proc- 
ess of arrest than Sheriff Smith, to whose care the con- 
stable turned over the prisoner, served him with notice of 
a suit for divorce at the instance of his wife. 

McQueen has been for several years connected with the 
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Guest piano house as traveling salesman and collector. 
On at least one other occasion he was hauled up short for 
an alleged failure to report and account for collections 
made. A compromise was effected and McQueen was re- 
tained in the employ of the house and allowed to make up 
the shortage due to his misappropriation of funds. It is 
now charged that the old tactics have been resumed and 
that a new shortage has been discovered. 
the reputed embezzlement is not large, probably a few 
hundred dollars. The prisoner is held for bail in the sum 
of $200.—Burlington (Ia.) ‘‘ Hawk Eye.” 








One Reason Why the Piano Trade 
Is Dull. 


|" is to be assumed, the recent labor troubles 
to the contrary notwithstanding, that this is a free 
country and that everybody has the right to express in some 
form his opinion as to what is eternally the matter with 
things in general and himself in particular. So we find 
space this week fora letter from a Western man, who seems 
to have solved to his own satisfaction the cause and who 
suggests the remedy for the present stagnation in the 
piano and organ business, particularly as that stagnation 
applies to the West and Far West. 

There isn't any special reason why this man should be 
permitted to air his opinions through our columns, except 
that he seems to be so very much in earnest asto his con- 
victions. It will probably be a pleasant change to some of 
our readers to select some cool spot on one of these hot 
nights and sit down to contemplate what a difference there 
would be in the morning if the sun had stored up a cloud- 
burst of silver dollars, which one would have only to dodge 
during the downfall and then shovel into the cellar at his 
leisure, tocrate up later and send to Chicago and New 
York and Boston to release the leases now held as collateral 
in these centres. 

We must view with horror in these times the possibility of 
substitution of something else for flour in bread, but—well, 
let the man speak for himself ; he has plenty to say, and 
anything that will fill space these days is thankfully pub- 
lished. 

PUEBLO, Col., July 13, 1804 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

In your issue of June 61 ran across an interesting article relating 
the Westerntrip of Mr. A. M. Wright. 

In his interview with Major Clay, the latter knew what 
ing about when he said that “silver is the people’s money 

If we could take our bullion to the United States mints and have it 
oined into good, hard, honest dollars, I for one could sell.an instru- 
ment every day, while at present I can't sell more than one a week 

Wou 

I talked with a number of pianomen in Chicago last fall, and nearly 
every one of them was against the idea of free coinage of silver. 
They would advance the argument that the Government might as 


t 


well stamp “One Dollar” on a piece of iron or tin as todo soon 
We never had any iron or 


he was talk- 


i not these conditions start some of the idle piano factories?” 


silver. Such an argument is ridiculous. 
tin dollars, and if such dollars were to circulate with silver 
i 


now there would instantly be a discrimination which would 


dollars 


the iron or tin dollar 
Money that won't circulate freely is not good 
been any trouble with the circulation of silver dollars; the trouble is 
they are too scarce. Silver, and plenty of it, will not impoverish a 
nation, but will enrich it, as it is a precious metal and hard to find. 
Among the “rich strike’ reports there is not one in ten that ever 


There has never 


worth acent 
hould be like rain. 


float over the land, producing rain here and there, and the rain 


pans out 
The clouds form over the ocean, rise 
ck to the ocean. Suppose that no more clouds arose, how 
would we get along without rain? 

Money is coined at the mints, circulates throughout the country, 
and sooner or later drifts some place where it gets tied up, while 
what we want is a continual coinage. Give usa rain of silver dollars 
and the piano business will flourish as it never dreamed of. 
is the money that will stay at home; as Major Clay said, 


He 


Silver 
“the people’s money.” meant the people of the Great United 
states 

Every few weeks we read about the enormous export of gold, 
Treasury running low, &c., which seems to paralyze banks, business 


and depositors. Give us silver coined from the bullion that we can 
mine and present to the mints 
We don't want certificates, the coin will do 


tion of gold as a standard money metal and it will follow the course 


Take away the func- 


of silver 


fake away the function of flour for bread, and where would it 
go to? 
With free coinage of the 


we would once more see good times. 


American product ‘and a stiff tariff on 
foreign silver Pianos—as one 
line—-would thrive immediately. 

Ican speak for the business I am in, asI am here on the ground 
and know whatthe Western sentiment is toward the free coinage of 
Yours truly, EARL G. ALDEN, 

Traveling salesman for Harper & Keeling, 
Pueblo, Col, 


silver 


Closed and Settled. 


Henry Behr and Martin W. Brett, receivers of Behr 
Brothers & Co., to-day reported to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court that they had closed and settled the affairs of the 
corporation except some contingent liabilities. They had 
received $74,034.34, of which $34,053.39 was disbursed. 
The contingent liabilities, consisting of notes now outstand- 
ing, amount to $58,132.95. They asked permission to pay 
a dividend of 15 per cent. and to reserve a sum equivalent 
to 15 per cent. on the contingent liabilities. They also ask 
$2,000 on account of services.—*' Evening Post.” 


It will be remembered by readers of THe Musicar 
Courier that the 15 per cent. dividend had been already 
paid. 


The amount of | 





| of August 11. 


down | 
| charge the outcome of which the committee desired to know 
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William Leigh. 
R. WM. LEIGH, whose son is the head of 
the retail department of J. &. C. Fischer, of this 
city, died at his home at Bridgeport, Conn., recently at the 
age of 75. 

Mr. Leigh was born in Coventry, England, and at an 
early age went to Bridgeport, where he has lived for the 
past 60 years. He was an old piano dealer, but retired 
about 10 years since. 

The following is from a local paper : 

Unobtrusive in his nature and of “ modest mien,’’ only his intimate 
friends knew his sterling worth, but all knew that he was an honest 
man and a courteous gentleman. He was a good citizen, rejoicing 
always in the growth and prosperity of what seemed to him his na- 
tive city; a kind and indulgent father, and a pleasant and obliging 
neighbor. Unselfish in his disposition, he was ever ready to sacrifice 
himself for others, and many an act of kindness, known only to the 
beneficiary, himself and his God, has made smoother the rough paths 
A man of education, his store of reminiscence made 
The world is better 


of the needy. 
him an interesting and agreeable companion. 
and happier because such a man has lived init. He wasa sincere, 
consistent Christian and lived a guileless life. In the fullness of 
years he has gone to his blessed reward, leaving asa heritage to his 
children the glorious record of a name unsullied. 


Clemenee Zurcher. 
Clemence Zurcher, an old and well-known employé of 
the A. B. Chase Company, of Norwalk, died recently of 
typhoid fever. He was 52 years of age. 


William Hooper. 

William Hooper, president of the John Church Company, 
of Cincinnati, whose serious illness was announced in these 
weeks ago, died at Greenwich, Conn., 
The body was at once embalmed and 


columns three 
Thursday, July 19. 
taken to Cincinnati for interment. 








To Discontinue. 


HE firm of A. Nilson & Co., doing business 

as piano manufacturers at 29 Tenth avenue, this city, 

have decided to discontinue business after the present stock 
of material has been worked up. 


To Ratify or Reject and to Elect. 


CALL will probably go out from the execu- 

tive committee of the Piano Salesmen's Society of 
America, assembling that organization to a general meeting 
to be held at Liichow’s, in New York, probably on the evening 
This call would have been sent out from the 
last meeting of the executive committee but for the non- 
attendance of Mr. J. W. Currier, who has some things in 


before accepting August 11 as final. However, it is reason- 
ably certain that August 11 will be the date on which the 
society will assemble. 

The assembling of the society is for the purpose of rati- 
fying or rejecting the constitution and by-laws as drafted 
and approved unanimously by the executive committee. 
The executive committee has labored well, and a careful 
perusal of the constitution and by-laws as accepted by them 
shows some excellent work. 

The society regularly assembled will elect officers for 
the ensuing terms of office, as provided for in the constitu- 
tion. There will be no banquet, the committee agreeing 
that it would not be in the spirit of the times to force 
members to this expense. 


The Hutchins Failure. 
EGARDING the Hutchins failure, of Spring- 
field, Mass., notice of which was given in our last 
issue, Messrs. Kranich & Bach state that the total indebted- 
ness of Mrs. Hutchins to them was a little less than $27,000. 
They have already received $14,620 on the foreclosure of 
two mortgages, and of the balance $8,000 are secured by 
leases, leaving about $4,000 to be paid them out of the final 
settlement. 

The Kranich & Bach agency at Springfield has been 

transferred to Taylor’s Music House. 


J. E. Frank, in charge of the sheet music department in W. J. 
Dyer & Brother’s music house, Minneapolis, has come East, where he 
will remain until August 1. He will combine business and pleasure. 

—Mr. Frank Chandler, son of the well-known music dealer, F. H. 
Chandler, of Brooklyn, has gone abroad with his cousin, Albert 
Chandler, Jr. They will do considerable wheeling, probably, during 
their absence. Mr. Prank Chandler graduated with honor from the 
Polytechnic, is a bright young genius and expects to make journal- 
ism his profession. 

Patents RECENTLY GRANTED. 


Piano.—Peter Anderson, New York, N. Y. 

Music Leaf Turner.—Morom D. Ferrin, Ogden, Utah. 
Guitar.—Louis F. Malkemus, Chicago, III. 
Banjo.—Richard Kuenstler, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Piano.—John A. Weser, New York, N. Y. 


No 
No. 
No. 523,079. 
No. 523,042. 
No. 523,092. 


522,955, 


523,272. 
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OW here is an Upright Piano 

4 feet 5 inches high that 

goes just a little ahead of any- 
thing of its kind on the market. 
Itis Known as Style 4 Brambach. 





And you can learn something 
to your advantage about it by 
addressing 


Tt BRAMBACH PIANO C0. 


DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE 


All in Good Trim. 

ULL times do not seem to affect the cheer- 

fulness nor the pleasure of the members of the Chicago 
music trade. They are all taking their usual summer out- 
ing the same as ever, with perhaps the same amount of 
zest. They are also giving more time to their enjoyment, 
and as for their looks, we may say they are a handsomer 
lot of men than ever, with a ruddier color. They are also 
as well dressed as usual, if not better, and if any member 
of them appears among the rest of them with a hat that 
does not suit their esthetic taste, some one is ready to pay 
for the enjoyment he gets out of his contumelious remarks 
by paying for a new one. 

To particularize, we may say that Mr. A. M. Wright, who 
recently returned from California, has fully regained his 
good health and his youthful good looks. 

Mr. P. J. Healy is a boy again as soon as he strikes the 
rural precincts of his summer home, and as for his looks, 
‘*ruddier than a cherry " would be no exaggeration as to his 
beaming countenance. 

Mr. John W. Northrop is just back from one of his famous 
fishing expeditions. Of course, as every one knows, his 
spare time is spent as a disciple of Izaak. Mr. Northrop 
was never looking better for many years than he is now. 

Mr. J. V. Steger takes his recreation by going out to 
Columbia Heights, where his factory is situated ; and by 
the way, this reminds us that the boys in his factory are 
mainly responsible for the building of a new engine house 
in that hamlet, and that this evening there is a ball to be 
given there, the proceeds of which will be devoted to pay- 
ing for the new building. Mr. Steger is also looking 
remarkably well, and during the heated term his face 
would be properly compared to a full moon on a hot sum- 
mer night. 

Then there’s Adam Schneider. 
from his summer outing, and if anyone thinks that he isa 
delicate individual from the appearance of his classical 
face they just want to take notice of his clothes, which 
don't fit him at all; or feel his muscular development, 
which is somewhat on the order of Jim Corbett. 

It is somewhat of a task to go through the whole music 
trade and report each individual case, and we are simply 
going to close this article, and repeat that they never were 
in better spirits; never looked handsomer nor stronger 
than each member of the music trade does at the present 


He has just got back 


time-—and if this is adversity they all seem to fatten on it. 


The Directory and the Trade. 


A new Chicago directory for the year 1894 has just been 
delivered to its subscribers. The preface for the book 
claims that it is one-fourth larger than any directory pub- 
lished in the United States, and that notwithstanding the 
fact that it has been predicted that the city would go back- 
ward after the World's Fair the geneial list of names has 
increased about 50 pages, which means an increase of about 
15,000 names, and by the ordinary means of computation 
the city contains about 1,635,000 people. 

Of the music trade who advertise in it, we find on the 
page directly opposite the inside of the first cover that Mr. 
J. L. Mahan has a half page advertisement, in which he 
calls attention to the line of goods which he handles, and 
also to the fact that he has branch houses at Clinton, Ia.; 
Sterling, Ill.; Bloomington, Wis., and at 1800 North Ash- 
land avenue, inthis city. We must confess that this is a lit- 
tle information even for the trade, for, with the exception 
of Clinton and Sterling, we did not know that Mr. Mahan 
had any other branch houses. 

Lyon & Healy's advertisement appears on nearly every 
other page of the book, and in perhaps the most prominent 
corner of the pages, and their notices consist of simply the 
words Lyon & Healy, Wabash avenue and Adanis street, 
and the announcement that they keep everything known 
in music, on one page. Fischer pianos, 100,000 in use, on 
another ; fine violins, on another ; Hazelton pianos, on an- 
other ; church organs, on another; band instruments, on 
another ; harps, on another ; sheet music, Washburn guitars, 
musical boxes, music books, Hallet & Davis pianos, Wash- 
burn banjos and mandolins, Knabe pianos alternating. 

At the foot of many of the pages is to be found the ad- 
vertisement of the Crown pianos and organs made by Mr. 





Geo. P. Bent of this city, the word ‘‘ Crown” being made 
very prominent in a large black letter. 

Messrs. Steger & Co. have also an advertisement at the 
foot of many of the pages, with the name of Steger made 
very prominent, and alternating with a solid black letter 
and a white letter. In addition to which he gives the ad- 
dress and the telephone number of his store. 

In the business directory portion of the book, the usual 
information is given in relation to music, music books, 
pianos, organs, teachers, &c. Among the list of piano 
manufacturers, the W. W. Kimball Company have an ad- 
vertisement 2 inches in extent, which gives a small view 
of their factory at Twenty-sixth and Rockwell streets. 

Lyon & Healy are also made prominent again by several 
of their well-known advertising signatures, under which is 
simply given the location of their store, Wabash avenue 
and Adams street. 

The Manufacturers Piano Company have quite a promi- 
nent little advertisement in this column also. 

Messrs. A. Reed & Sons have a very prominent adver- 
ment in this column, in which they embody an extract 
from their World’s Fair award. 

Schaff Brothers Company are also quite prominent with 
one of their characteristic signatures and the address of 
their factory, while most of the manufacturers and larger 
dealers have their names made prominent by an extra 
large sized type. About the same method is followed in 
the list of organ manufacturers. 

Lyon & Healy have also a full page advertisement giving 
a view of their factory at Randolph street and Ogden ave- 
nue, which comes next to the last numbered page in the 
book, and they also have a card on the back cover. 

So far as a cursory examination is concerned, the new 
directory seems to be more complete and more reliable than 
ever and contains a very limited number of 
‘* changes and removals too late for classification.” 

As an excellent medium for the music trade to reach the 
most intelligent class of buyers, the Chicago Directory 


before, 


must be considered extra good, and we wonder in looking 
through its leaves to find that not more of the music trade 
have availed themselves of this medium. 

Schimmel & Nelson. 

The Schimmel & Nelson Piano Company, of Faribault, 
Minn., have sold of their instruments to the 
opera house company of that town. The company also 
gave at the opening of their warerooms in Minneapolis a 
complimentary concert, which was said to have been a 
great success. The program also was a good one and in- 
cluded a Liszt Hungarian rhapsody and several other good 


one 


selections. 

Mr. H. C. Theopold, of the company, has been elected a 
trustee of the ‘‘ Bishop Seabury Mission,” a celebrated 
school, located at Faribault, Minn., which is composed of 
two separate schools for boys and girls, known respec- 
tively as Shattuck School and St. Mary’s Hall. 

The Bendix Orchestra and Business. 

The Bendix String Orchestra, which was billed for a five 
weeks’ engagement at Battery D, were obliged to give up 
their quarters after their second week's performance for 
the use of the soldiers. 

This, however, might have been done also in consequence 
of the lack of support which the orchestra received. From 
a gentleman who is supposed to know something about 
these matters, we are told that the backer of the enterprise 
lost about $1,600 the first week. 

Usually summer evening concerts in the city of Chicago 
have been well supported and well attended. This 
season they were very slimly attended, and from a finan- 
cial standpoint, as can be seen from the above statement, 
they were not at all a success. We only speak of this 
to show how the ordinary enterprises in this city are 
suffering from the present depression. Things, however, 
are settling down to a better basis, and in accordance with 
this state of affairs the orchestra may resume their evening 
concerts. 

Honest as He Should Be. 

Mr. James Pickens, who is an attaché of the John 
Church Company, of this city, has become recently addi- 
tionally conspicuous, because of his connection with a jury 
on an important case in this city, some of whose members, 
and he among them, having been approached with an offer 
to bribe them. It can safely be said that Mr. Pickens is 
not that kind of a man. 


We Can Name It. 

A good piano is like a thing of beauty, it is a joy, if not 
forever, for along time. The differencein pianos becomes 
painfully apparent when a consumer is so unfortunate as 
to obtain an instrument which poses as first-class by those 
who manufacture and sell it, and is in reality a very cheap 
one. 

We are constrained to speak in this way, because of 
some information which recently reached us about a party 
who purchased not long ago a baby grand piano, which 
the manufacturers had been advertising largely as equal 
to the best ; but in this particular case the purchaser has 
been very grievously disappoinied. 

The felt in the hammers of this instrument is said to 
be of such poor quality that even in the short time it has 





been used it has worn through, and when the note is 
struck hard the hammer grasps the string and remains 
suspended. It is safe to say that the rest of the material 
in this instrument coincides with the quality of the felt in it. 

It comes pretty nearly to a time when the trade itself 
should encourage any effort which would render impossi- 
ble such uncalled for representations on the part of this 
particular manufacturer and dealer ; and just here comes 
in an argument in favor of a conscientious attempt at 
least to grade pianos. 

The average buyer knows nothing whatever about the 
piano. One string, for instance, looks just like another 
one, and a set of hammers look about the same while 
they arenew, whether they be of the best or the worst 
quality. But without wishing to cast discredit on the 
honorable houses in the trade, it is high time that some- 
thing should be done to prevent such practices as the one we 
have just referred to. Certainly people should not be taken 
advantage of because they are unable to discriminate 
between a first-class instrument and a cheap one. 


A Probable Deal. 


One of our most enterprising dealers and manufacturers 
in this city is contemplating a very extensive deal, which 
will place his concern in a position to produce about 75 
pianos per week. He says that at the present time there is 
every probability that the deal will be consummated, but 
naturally desires that no names should be mentioned for 
fear of unforeseen contingencies. 

The head of the house to which we refer does not think 
that the piano business will be less profitable in the future 
than it has been inthe past. He thinks perhaps that there 
may be a slight reduction in the price of instruments, but 
in case this reduction should become a fixed fact he looks 
for a corresponding reduction in the price of other commod- 
ities. 

We may be able to give further particulars about this 
matter within a week or two, but should it not be again re- 
ferred to, it must be taken for granted that the negotia- 
tions did not materialize. 


New Chicago Piano. 


Mr. Robert Pfeifer, a capable piano workman of this city, 
who has occupied important positions in some of the Chi- 
cago factories, has produced a first-class piano. This is 
judging from his own representations and from his state- 
ment that first-class material in every portion of the instru- 
ment has been used. We confess to being favorably im- 
pressed from Mr. Pfeifer’s quiet and unassuming way of 
speaking of hisinstrument. He wishes to meet some gen 
tleman desirous of entering into the piano manufacturing 
business. 

Mr. Olson's Business, 


Mr. Otto Olson, the piano cover aad stool manufacturer, 
has one of the nicest and most convenient and best located 
factories in the city. It is on the southeast corner of Car- 
roll avenue and Union Park place, only about two blocks 
from the Lyon & Healy factory, and can be reached by the 
Lake street car and the Lake street ‘‘L” road, either of 
which takes one close by. The building is a six story, sub- 
stantial brick one, and is 65x115 feet, which does not in- 
clude the engine and boiler room nor a very extensive kiln 
drying building. The grounds are 250x115 feet, and what 
is not occupied by the factory makes an elegant lumber 
yard, a portion of which lumber yard is roofed over and 
used for the storage of lumber which is already dried. The 
machinery in the building, of which there is an overabun- 
dant supply, is run by a 125 horse power Corliss engine. 

Mr. Olson has been driving away at his business, and 
with the exception of the time when he was obliged to shut 
down on account of the scarcity of coal, has not laid his 
men off once since he began business. 

Mr. Olson makes the startling statement in regard to 
this coal business that the price of coal has risen from $1.50 
a ton to $6, and that even the driveways in the coal yards, 
which are mostly made from refuse coal, have been taken 
up and sold for from $2.50 to $3 a ton. 

This is only another example to prove the statement made 
in THe MusicaL Courter previously, that the coal strike has 
had more effec upon business all over the country than 
Debs or Pullman combined. 

Mr. Olson will add to his business piano case making, 
which he has already begun by making some sample cases, 
and although not a very demonstrative man, it was easy to 
discern that he took pleasure in exhibiting these sample 
cases, which we opine he has good reasons for, as they show 
not only fine material, but the best of workmanship, and we 
think they have only to be seen to be thoroughly ap- 
preciated by those concerns who desire good goods and are 
not in a position to manufacture their own cases. 


Pay Your Bills. 


The present time is an excellent one for the dealers to 
liquidate their indebtedness to the manufacturers and job- 
The trouble with many is that they think small 
amounts are of no consequence to their creditors, forget- 
ting the old Scotch adage, ‘‘Mony a mickle maks a 
muckle,” and that by neglecting to pay they are greatly 
embarrassing those who were kind enough to give them 


bers. 
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FOI ILI IPLIN FOIA AMY|LOS 
ANTON SEIDL, Conductor. 
AFTERNOON AT 3 O’CLOCK. EVENING AT 8 O’CLOCK. 
Soloist: MR. EDOUARD REMENYTI, Violinist. Ay Soloist: MR. EDOUARD REMENTYI, Violinist. 
\ 7 Acco anist: Mr. DE VA-BERNI 
Accompanist: Mr. DE RIVA-BERNI % hcoccepneaiats, Ss ay AG , 
as 1. Overture, ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” . ‘ Nicolai 
1. Overture, ‘* The Magic Flute,” . . . Mozart ny 2. Huldigungsmarch, . F : , : Wagner 
2. Grand Polonaise, Liszt 3. Ballet-Suite, ‘‘ Coppelia,” ; + : ‘ Deltbes 
3. Nocturne, ‘ ; a Loeschhorn Y (a) Folks Song (6) Dance and Waltz (c) Nocturne 
Violin C nl : : ae lid se (2) Dance of the Automatons. 
1¢ T ) ert ANdE > & ¥ 2 > e . wtréende SO , . . ‘ . 
; aot CORCETO—{Raaee ae FEES), fendelssohn oS 4. Violin Concerto Romantique— Andante and 
Mr. Edouard Remenvi. Canzonetta, ‘ , ‘ ‘ or fa . Godard 
‘ A Mr. Edouard Remenyi. 
5. Trot de Cavallerie, . ; : ; Rubinstein AS 5. From ‘Sampson and Dalila,” ; ; Saint-Saéns 
ance of > Priestesses ») Bacchanal 
6. Pictorial Scenes,  . ; . ’ ; ‘ Massenet QD (a) Dance of the Priestesses (6) Bacchanale 
.A > , 7 6. Trombone Solos . ; 
(a) Angelus. (4) Féte Bohéme. Ay (a) Cujus animam, . ; ‘ ; . Rossint 
= ‘ Y (46) Am Meer, ‘ : ‘ ; Schubert 
7. Hungarian Pastorale and Heroic Dance, . b Remenyz ae Mr Ewald Stolz 
Mr. Edouard Remenyi. 7 7. Lapateado, Spanish Dance, . ‘ ba « Sarasate 
ip Mr. Edouard Remenyi 
8. Prelude, **‘ Lohengrin,’ Wagner 8. The Ride of the Valkyries, . P : ‘ ‘ Wagner 
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credit. This matter is worthy of the most serious consid- | the latter he represents as being very great, He was to 


eration 
Will Re-enter the Business. 
Mr. John H. Smyth, the West Side extensive dealer in 
furniture and household goods, statedto a gentleman about 
three or four weeks ago that he was seriously considering 


putting in another line of musical instruments, more par- 


ticularly pianos and organs, giving as his reason for so 
doing, that while at first the business was not all success- 
ful, latterly and just before the fire which destroyed his 
establishment the business began to be profitable. Up 
to the present time, and since his new building has been 
completed, he has not been selling pianos, but his remarks 
indicate that he does intend doing so in the future, not- 
withstanding the fact that none of the furniture houses or 
any of the large department stores have ever made any 
success wtth pianos or organs, but have one by one given 
up the business, until at the present time in this city not 
one of them carries these instruments in stock or deals in 
them at all 
Mr. St. Clair Again. 

The following clipping is from Mr. Wm. E. Curtis’ Wash- 
ington correspondence in the Chicago ‘*‘ Record,” 
only of interest tothe trade by reason of the notoriety which 
Mr 
were delayed by the action of one of our piano manufactur- 


and is 


St. Clair obtained during the time in which the awards 
ers 

‘*The Anheuser-Busch Company on July 12 went into the 
courts here, and asked for an order restraining Mr. ‘Thach- 
er’s committee from granting an award to the Pabst Brew- 
ing Company on the ground of fraud, deceit, &c., the name 
St. Clait sed in the 


of Commissioner being very freely u 


complaint.” 
Frank King. 

Mr. Frank H. King has been in town for several days 
past. Mr King asserts that there is not much business to 
brag of. 

Incorporated. 

Mr. Harger’s paper, ‘‘ The Chicago Musical Times,” has 
been incorporated with a capitalization of $1°,000, which 
capital stock is about equally divided between Mr. Harger 
and Mr. Nickerson. 

In the Sheriff's Hands. 

The music business of Messrs. E. S. Scott & Co., of Gales- 
Claims against the 
of this 


burg, Ill., is inthe hands of the sheriff. 
company are held by Messrs. Julius Bauer & Co 
city, and several other concerns which we do not know of at 
the present time. 

Few in the City. 

Mr. Lew Clement, of Ann Arbor, Mich., is in the city 
fo-day. We have also had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Chas. Sisson, of the Farrand & Votey concern, and Mr. 
Albert Strauch, of the famous New York action house. 
Mr. Strauch says that business iseverywhere about the 
same as it isin this city, but he feels like boasting a little 
in relation to the success which their house have had in 
the key business. 

Reed & Sons. 

Messrs. Reed & Sons have recently been very short of 
stock in their warerooms in this city, asall the goods which 
their factory produced were required to fill their wholesale 
They are now beginning to receive pianos in 
1 it is quite the truth to say that these 


orders 
small quantities, anc 
new instruments are beautiful specimens of the piano mak- 
ers’ skill 

Messrs. Reed & Sons assert that they are done with ex- 
perimenting, and are perfectly satisfied with the peculiar 


system which their piano now contains; that the piano is 














leave Paris for London soon after his letter was written. 


New Organ. 

The Farrand & Votey Organ Company, of Detroit, Mich., 
have, through their agent in this city, contracted for a 
large three manual organ, which is now being erected in 
the Church of the Holy Communion at St. Louis, Mo., one 
of the most prominent churches in the city. 


Mehlin. 
ERE is a specimen of the way W. J. Dyer & 
Brother are advertising the Mehlin piano: 
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HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 











If you will stop to consider the grounds upon 
which the Mehlin bases its claim to superiority, 
you wil! come to the same conclusion as thou- 
sands before you, that the Mehlin is a most 
remarkable piano. It’s not merely a good piano 
in tone, in appearance, in construction. It’s all 
that and much more. The Mehlin contains 
many improvements of great value found in no 
other piano. Let us see what some of these 
Mehlin patents are : 

The Patent Grand Plate and the Grand Scale. 

The Patent Grand Fall Board. 

The Patent Cylinder Top and Tone Reflector. 

The Patent Piano Muffler. 

The Patent Touch Regulator, and others. 

We can only enumerate them here. See 
catalogue for full description, but we will say 
that these exclusive Mehlin improvements add 
to the beauty, the tone, the durability and the 
very life of the piano. You can just as well 
have these improvements if you want them, by 
deciding on the Mehlin. Illustrated circular 
and special prices will be sent you for the 
asking. 


Write us. 


W. J. DYER & BRO., 


21-23 W. Fifth Street, 
ST. PAUL. 


While the Mehlin is winning friends in the West one 
must not forget the place the piano has among the musica 
profession of New York. Neither must one forget their 
factory in New York. The Mehlin piano years ago found 
foritself a place among professionals of New York, which it 
has filled andkept for years. The house is one of those 
quiet institutions that turns out good goods and lets them 


do the talking. 








Notice. 
UPREME COURT, Monroe County.—In the 
matter of the application of the Metcalf Piano Com- 
pany for leave to change its name 
Notice is hereby given that the Metcalf Piano Company, 
a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 


growing in favor not only with the trade, but even with | York, and having its principal place of business in the city 


themselves 
Business. 


That is a bad heading just now, because there is unfor- 


tunately very little to speak of. What pianos are being 
sold at the present time are mostly the cheaper grades, and 
of these only a few are being disposed of. The desperate 


efforts to sell a customer, when one does make his ap- 


pearance, are something wonderful to behold. Every re- 
source of the salesmanis called into play, and in some cases 
his efforts may be called anything but legitimate. 
) ) gs & 
The Pullman trouble has had the effect of stopping all 
6 
trade in that section of the city dnd has prevented any pay- 


ments being made on instruments already sold. 


He Looks for Good Times. 
spending 


the 


Mr. N Lincoln, Neb., has been 
several days in the city 
neighborhood with which he deals there isa very bright 
We believe his most extensive trad- 


P. Curtice, of 
Mr. Curtice asserts that in 


outlook for business. 
ing is done with the Manufacturers Piano Company, of this 
city. 

Mr. Cable Enjoys Himself. 

A letter received yesterday from Mr. H. D. Cable was 
written in Paris, from which city he sent in a very large 
order for organs. If Mr. Cable succeeds in like proportion 
in the other cities he visits his profits will equal his pleasure; 


|; aS soon 





of Rochester, County of Monroe, willapply at a special term 
of the Supreme Court of the State of New York, appointed 
to be held at the Court House in the city of Rochester, on 
the 30th day of July, 1894, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon, or 
thereafter as counsel can be heard, for an order 
changing its name from the Metcalf Piano Company to Fos. 
ter & Company, that such application will be made upon 
the petition of the said company, dated and verified the Ist 
day of June, 1894. 

Dated Rochester, June 4, 1894. 

METCALF PIANO COMPANY, 
By George G. Foster, Treasurer. 
William W. Webb, attorney for petitioner, 9 Elwood 


Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


In Town. 
MONG the trade men who have visited New York the 
who have called at the office of 


week, and among those 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, are the following: 

W. J. Dyer, of W. J. Dyer & Bro., St. Paul, Minn. 

C. P. Winter, of Kohler & Chase, San Francisco, Cal. 

C. E. Lane, of the A. B. Campbell Company, Jacksonville, Fla. 

W. J. Street, of C. J. Heppe & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Albert Krell, Sr., Krell Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. A. Norris, Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company, Boston, 
Mass 

M. L. Alexander, of Alexander Brothers & Co., Greenville, S. C 

A. Kranz, of William Knabe & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Jacob Schoenberger, of Lechner & Schoenberger, Pittsburg, Pa. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


EUROPEAN EDITION 


OF 


The Musical Courier. 


- > — 


HE one European Edition of THE MusIcAL 
CourRIER to be published as a London paper will 
be incorporated in one of our special September num- 
bers and distributed in that manner all over the 
United States BEesIpEs the distribution it will receive 
as a London paper. Hence advertising in it will 
cover substantially the whole Globe. It will reach 
the readers in all parts of the various continents in 
time for the fall trade. 


Trade Notes. 


Mr. T. G. Mason is expected shortly in New York. 


-E. P. for Europe on Thursday last by the 


Columbia. 


Carpenter sailed 


Mr. Wheelock is back from his short trip to Canada, where he 
enjoyed a rest. 

Mr. Chas. H. Becht, general traveler for the Pease Piano Com 
pany, will start out-on a trip shortly. 

Mr. Ferdinand Mayer, manager of the New York retail business 
of Chickering & Sons, is still doing jury duty. 

Mr. Otto Wessell, of Wessell, Nickel & Gross, accompanied by 
his wife and family, 1s rusticating at Lake Hopatcong. 

Mr. Hermon Day, formerly of Hermon Day & Co., of Baltimore, 
has accepted a position as salesman with Chas. Strathy, of Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

—T. J. Brown is suing the Utah Music Company, et al, of Salt Lake 
City, in the Third District Court, to recover $632.75 on a promissory 
note. 

—There is talk of forming a stock company at Washington, la., to 
purchase the pipe organ plant at Chester, Ill. It will take about 
$20,000. 

The case of Chas. A. Gerrold, charged by Geo. F. Hedge, of 
Buffalo, with embezzlement has been dismissed at the request of Mr. 
Hedge 

Mrs. Charlotte Kring, the wife of the well-known music dealer, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., died on July 14 at Tannersville, N. Y., where she 
was visiting. 

—Geo. H. Suckling, formerly of the firm of I. Suckling & Sons, of 
Toronto, Canada, is now a traveler for the Nordheimer Piano Com- 
pany, of that place 

— Minnie Hudson, of Clay street, Massillon, Ohio, has been arrested 
on a charge of removing a mortgaged piano from the city. The case 
has been held over. 

—The Farrand & Votey Organ Company, which shut down this 
week on account of the shortage of coal, will resume work as usual 
July 16. 

—Gabe and Will Davis have taken an interest in the piano and 
music business with Edward Noef, representing the Kimball Piano 
Company, at Terre Haute, Ind. 


Detroit “‘ News.”’ 


—The curtains in the show window of C. J. La Roche's music store 
at Wheeling, W. Va., caught fire recently and were entirely con- 
sumed, but no other damage was done 


(eo. Raymond’s music store at Waverly, N. Y., caught fire while 
he was attending the Fourth of July celebration at Athens, and the 
stock was totally ruined by fire and water. 


Mrs. George W. Lyon, of Chicago, with her son and daughter, 
sailed for Europe on Thursday last by the steamer Columbia. They 
expect to remain abroad until November. 

Mr. W. J. Dyer, of W. J. Dyer & Brother, St. Paul, Minn., who 
was in the city last week, was recalled by a message which an- 
nounced the serious illness of his daughter. 


—J. M. Davis, for the past eight years with William Wander & 
Sons, of Hartford. has severed his connection with that firm, and has 
taken a position as salesman with B. Shoninger & Co. 


—Mr. T. Hamil, who has charge of the sheet music and publishing 
department of Hamilton S. Gordon, 139 Fifth avenue, has been absent 
from the city for a couple of weeks. He returned on Monday. 

The Widmer-Stigler Music Publishing Company, of this city, has 
been incorporated with the Secretary of State, with $500capital. The 
directors are O. W. Stigler, Henry Widmer and Kate I. Widmer. 

Mr. John Heebner, of Heebner & Paul, of Pottsville, Pa, cele- 
brated his “* wooden” wedding July 10, when his many friends 
gathered at his residence to assist in the jollifications. 

A summons in assumpsit was issued July 16 by Braumuller & 
Co., piano manufacturers, against E. C. Ricker & Co., of Scranton, 
Pa., for adebt of $345.72, with interest from July 16, the date of 
bringing the suit. 

—The piano factory property at Westboro, in possession of J. A. 
Trowbridge, has been sold to the Densmore- Yost Company, late pur- 
chasers of the bicycle plant, presumably for their carriage works, as 
the factory building is well adapted for that business. Worcester, 
Mass., ** Spy.” 

~Alexander Slaysman, Jr., has brought suit against the piano firm 
of Heinekamp & Co., of Baltimore, for $2,000 damages. He alleges 
in his complaint that he bought a piano on the instalment plan and 
that the company, without.any reason for so doing, forcibly took the 
piano from hjs house. 

S.-W. Lee, who represented himself as an agent of W. E. Ash- 
mall, a music publisher, of Arlington, N. J., was arrested in Herki- 
mer, N. Y., July 16 on complaint of a representative of that firm, who 
charged him with collecting for publications issued by the firm. He 
is said to have operated in several Eastern States. 

\ ANTED~—Piano maker (age 30) wishes situation in factory, or 

would take engagement as tuner or repairer. Best of refer- 
ences. Speaks English and German. Address “A. St.,”" 390 Given 
steeet, ‘Toronto, Canada, 
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DOLGEVILLE, N. Y., July 21, 1894. 
ESSRS. E. R. WANCKEL and Karl Fink, of 
Alfred Dolge & Son, New York, were here this 
week, Mr. Fink was accompanied by Mr. Cheney, of the 
firm of Comstock, Cheney & Co,, Ilvorytown, Conn. 

Mr. Julius Breckwoldt, of the lumber department, is in 
New York this week in the interest of his department. 

Another large shipment of Alfred Dolge & Son's patent 
hammer felt was made to Germany this week. 

Dolgeville is already assuming holiday attire, and we 
venture to predict that next Wednesday, when the final 
decorations and arrangements for the West New York Turn- 
bezirk are completed, the natural beauties of our village, 
supplemented by decorative art, will altogether eclipse any 
former effort on the part of our citizens, and will be a mute 
but yet expressive welcome to the thousands of strangers 
within our gates. 

The fest will be opened by a Commers on Wednesday 
the 25th inst. It is expected that nearly all visit- 
rners will have reached here at that time, and they 
The fol- 


even! 


ing Tu 
will be welcomed with true German heartiness. 


ng 


lowing rogram will be presented 
5 i 
Dolgeville Brass Band 


Vereins....Turner Karl Dedicke 





Dur len Buergermeister n Dolgeville 
Mr. Alfred Dolge 
. . eee meiner Gesang 


Tableau | 


| necessary. 


found that there was almost a crying need among his 
dealers for a small piano, hence the production of the pres- 
ent new style, which is 4 feet 3 inches in height. There is 
used in this new style precisely the same grade of material, 
worked with the same grade of labor, as used and expended 
on the usual styles of Webster pianos. 

The only difference is in the size and, of course, the 
price. . 

Mr. Crosby, the general road representative for Mr. Free- 
born G. Smith, states that while on the road recently he 
took a great many orders for this smaller size, and predicts 
that the new style will be immensely popular among all 
dealers who handle the Webster. 








The Violin Bow. 

HOPE that none of my readers are using 
] $15 *‘ outfits.” The mere thought of the bows that ac- 
company these ‘special offers’ of the dealers in musical 
merchandise fills me with despair. Why is it that the 
necessity of having and using a good bow is not sooner 
recognized? The amateur very soon gets the fiddle fever, 
and indulges in visions of Strads, Amatis, &c. Finally, he 
is able to gratify his long cherished desire for a fine violin 
(in this connection “fine” and high priced are unfortu- 
nately too often synonymous). He comes in great glee with 
his newly acquired treasure, and submits it for your in- 
spection and verdict. You look the instrument over very 
carefully, then go to the box for his bow, in order to put the 
Cremiona (perhaps) toa test. What you take out is arather 
unpromising looking specimen of wood and horse hair. 
You proceed to tighten the hair. A few turns of the screw 
is sufficient to make the stick get its ‘‘ back up,” just as if 
you were preparing to play at archery instead of on the 
violin. Many violin students consider that any sort of a 
bow is ‘‘ good enough.” This is a very common but er- 
roneous idea and belief, and it may be but fair to add that 
it usually originates with the parents, who know nothing 
about such matters. 

The fact is, that for the acquirement of a proper tech- | 
nic of the right hand a good and reliable bow is absolutely | 
But what constitutes a good bow? I do not | 
wish to be misunderstood as advocating the purchase of | 
expensive bows. In fact todo this in the case of begin- | 
ners would be folly. Nor would I say to advanced | 





' | players that they must get a Tourte, a Lupot or a Voirin, | 


.. Allgemeiner Gesang | 
Von 


frueheren Activen 
Fritz Koernig 
Allgemeiner Gesang 


POPROTREMG, . ov cccvcnercesss .. Toast 
rtet vom Rochester Turnverein 

° . Fritz Koernig 

Purneriast .ccccssccccetsccces Autoharp Club | 

Gesang-Section des Dolgeville Turnverein 

.Allgemeiner Gesang 

.. Dolgeville Turnverein 

eee . ..Allgemeiner Gesang 

Pave , .Fest-President, Henry A. Dolge 

....Louis Kuehn und A. Heinrich 


mersieite 


Contrepraesidien.. 


Thursday at 9 o'clock there will be a grand parade of all 
Turnvereins Dolgeville fire company, several 
fire companies from Little Falls and elsewhere, the Little 
Falls Gun Squad, numerous bands, drum corps, &c. The 
line of march will end at the High Falls Park, after which 
the assembly will be addressed by Mr. Alfred Dolge. The 
remainder of the day, as well as Friday and Saturday, will 
be occupied by German gymnastics, and also prize literary 
contests. for the Turners believe in training the mind as 


present, 


well as the body 
A fine orchestra will discourse music for dancing every 
evening, and concerts have been arranged for on the sev- 
eral day: 
Preparations have been made to entertain 10,000 people 
| there is no fear that anyone will suffer from 
All New York daily papers will be 
represented by special reporters. 


Nearly 1 


now enyagrt 





000 men who have been grading the streets are 


1 decorating the village preparatory to the | 
arrival of 10,000 German turners on Wednesday next, who | 
id the twenty-fifth Turnfest of the West | 
It will be the largest gathering 
nerican athletes ever held in America. Lady 


willcome t 
New York 


ot German 


irn Bezirk. 


I 
Ar 


‘rs from 


Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse and Dolgeville 
have entered, 

Already more than a score of triumphal arches are under 
Many visitors | 
ing Carl Amann, L. 


many others are to be erected. 
arrived, inclu 


M. Mills, 


way, and 
Cavalli, | 
lige Hardin, of the Supreme 


have already 


the Hon 


Court 
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a smaller style to 


feet 9 inches in height. 


and Ju 


A New Style Webster. 


OR a long time dealers who handle the Web- 

ster have been importuning Mr. Freeborn G. Smith for | 
in conjunction with the style 4 | 
Mr. Smith has felt for a long time | 
that a smaller style would be a good thing to make, but 
buried in the manifold duties of his large business he did | 


sell 


not give the subject practical thought until a few months 


ago. 
Taking up the subject and thoroughly canvassing it he 


| you to make the selection. 


| balance. 


| strings, &c. 
| that it is properly haired, and remember that such a thing 


&c. No! But to all I would say, avoid the trash baited | 


| with low prices and which has the merit of cheapness in | 


quality only. Good bows can be obtained at reasonable 
figures, but judgment must be exercised, and if you are in- 
experienced it is wiser to allow someone better posted than | 
The points to be noted in a} 
good bow are briefly as follows: Strength, elasticity and 
The stick must be firm, yet possess that 
responsive elasticity so essential for the production of a 
good, pure and eventone. The strength of a stick is in- 
creased by the bending backward, or camdére, as it is 
called. The nearest approach of the hair to the stick 
should be in the centre of this bend. P 
The balance of a bow is that distribution of the weight 
of the stick produced by its gradual tapering so that if the 
bow is held in the hand at the frog end there appears to 
be not enough weight at the other end to cause it to fall. 
The common way of testing the strength of a bow is to 
screw it up until the hair is straightened out and the stick 
has lost its curve, and then glancing along the top of the 
stick from the nut end to the point see whether it has re- 
mained straight. I consider this test. rather severe and un- 
reliable, for the reason that in case the hair has not been 
evenly inserted the stick would naturally have a tendency 
to yield to that side on which the hair is longest. Ordi- 
narily I think it suffices to screw the hair a trifle tighter 
than necessary for playing. If the stick is weak it will | 
swerve or bend to the right or left ; otherwise it will re- | 
main directly over the hair for the entire length of the bow. 
All fine sticks, however, are given a slight camére to the | 
left, to offset the constant pressure to the right, incident to 
proper bowing. ‘This must be remembered when testing a 
stick, and not be mistaken for weakness. Regarding the | 
weight of bows to be used, no rules can be laid down, as it 
is largely a matter of individual taste and requirement. A 





| light bow will admirably suit one player, while another 


violinist would feel ill at ease, in fact would be handicapped 
and unable to do himself justice if obliged to play with it. 


| Both extremes, very light and very heavy, should be 


avoided though. Bestow the same amount of care upon 


your bow as I have already urged in reference to the violin, | 


In the first place, make it your business tosee 


as rehairing is occasionally necessary. How often depends, 


| of course, upon the amount of playing you do. Once in two 
or three months will probably answer the requirements of , 


the average player. 

Violinists who play many hours daily usually find that 
new hair is needed about once a month. I know that 
Adolf Brodsky, for instance, has his bow rehaired every 
three weeks. It must not be assumed, though, that in 
these cases rehairing is necessary because the hairs have | 
become broken and consequently thinned out. Not at all. | 


The bow may still be quite well filled, and nevertheless be 
a fit candidate for the repair shop; for this reason, pos- 
sibly it may not be generally known, that hair is tubular in 
construction, and therefore hollow in the inside. The 
outer surface is comparatively smooth, and if drawn across 
the strings of a violin before the rosin has been applied 
will produce no sound, because the contact is perfect. The 
rosin, however, roughens the surface and permits a suc- 
cession of vibrations, which result in sound. From the 


| constant friction upon the strings the surface of the hair 


becomes worn through, exposing a groove and leaving the 
actual surface capable of retaining rosin, and coming in 
contact with the strings to be very small indeed, and the 
quality of tone produced therefore must also be small and 
quality thin and uneven. 

Considering this, it must be apparentto all how utterly 
absurd it is to endeavor to get along with a bow which has 
been used for so long a time that but a dozen hairs remain. 
Such marked neglect can generally be ascribed to igno- 
rance. Quite recently I heard a young lady amateur com- 
plain that her bow needed rehairing because the work had 
not been properly done? She had been playing ‘‘ only two 
years " and there was but little hair left ! 

Many players contract the habit of using too much rosin. 
This should be avoided, for it results in producing a coarse 
tone. A few strokes up and down over the rosin will answer 
all purposes and last for several hours’ playing. Do not 
allow your bow to lie about as a dust catcher. When you 
have finished practicing loosen the hairs’ and replace the 
bow in the case. H. A. Horman. 


H.S. Gordon Injured. 
R. HAMILTON S. GORDON, who is pass- 


ing his vacation in the Adirondacks, met with a 
serious accident last week, the result of which will compel 
him to use crutches for a time. 

While fishing a rock became detached and rolled on his 
leg, crushing the ankle. Mr. Gordon expected to return to 
New York on August 1. This accident may delay his com- 
ing for a week or more. He is stopping at St. Hubert's 
Inn, Beedes, N. Y. 


Hagen, Ruefer & Co. 


HE trade will remember that several months 
ago the firm of Hagen, Ruefer & Co. acquired control 

of the business of Hagen, Heinrich & Dunham, who were 
engaged in manufacturing the Cornett pianos. Hagen, 
Ruefer & Co. decided to continue making Cornett pianos to 
the extent of such stock as was on hand, and after that to 
make a practically new instrument bearing the name of the 
firm as given above on the fall board. Some few weeks 
ago the first of the new pianos made its appearance and 
was received by the trade with commendatory expres- 
sions for its handsome, well finished appearance and mus1- 
cal qualities. Such favors as were extended to the Cornett 
pianos will not be misplaced if they are given to the instru- 


| ments made by Hagen, Ruefer & Co., of 525 to 531 West 


Twenty-fourth street, this city. 


Notice. 

Copy of advertisements to appear in the 
European edition of Tue Musica Courier, par- 
ticulars about which are given in another col- 
umn, should reach this office at the earliest 
possible date, in order to insure proper classi- 
fication and position. 








HEET MUSIC and musical merchandise stock for sale. Anestab- 
lished wholesale and retailtrade. Sale includes copyrights and 
valuable patents. Adolf Meyer, care of East Side Bank, 135 Grand 


street, New York city. 
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DID YOU EVER: 


s 


hear a maiden play The Maiden’s 
Prayer with her foot holding the 
Forte Peda! down from start to 
finish, without you maiden effort 
to get away? Such a maiden 
ought to have Phelps Harmony 
Attachment maiden her piano 
and then she’d not maideny dis- 
cord because of incorrect pedal- 
ing. Maiden pianos to order by: 
James & Holmstrom, N. York. 
A. M. McPhail Piano Co., Boston. 
Newby & Evans, New York. 
Malcolm Love, Waterloo, N.Y, 


J. H. PHELPS, SHARON, Wis. 
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ENTERPRISE 


During the past 44 years have been the 














stepping stones by which the 


Vose Piano 


Has been placed in 34,000 families living in all 
sections of the country. 
A piano with such a representation makes 


an easy seller for agents. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co. 
174 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 






HOW T0 GET TRADE, 


. ; 


musical merchandise. 


NDER this head we expect to give each week 

valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it is desired 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges 

The orig published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit If 


anc 


inal ads 


any store and any locality such use is 


made of the to receive 


marked 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


By Charles Austin Bates 


m we would be glad to know it, 


copies of the papers containing them 


No. XL 


mpany, of Newark, , have 


Mr. C. E 


the company, believes in the Philadelphia 


TIS A QUESTION OF FACT 


in the 


iter Co 


N. J 


it advertising Cameron, the 





Theories don't count 
Piano business. 
has good tone and touch, or it 
hasn't. YOU can tell as well 
as anybody 

The durability and the 
‘standing in tune” you must 
take the word for 
We guarantee these in every 


Piano we sell 


anlar’ 
dealer » 











X 


5. 0. LAUTER 6O., 


7-659 Broad Street. 
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f keeping he adver- 


ses to catch the people who are ready to 


y ‘‘everlastingly at it." In busy times 


buy pianos. In 


dull times he advertises to create a desire in the minds of 


people who have not thought seriously of the matter before. 


t 
He 


Piease Call at Our Warerooms. 


ASK 


Style 8% Emerson 


UPRIGHT PIANO. 


BUYING 


TO SEI 


IHAT IS, BEFORE 


S. A. WARD, 


COR. BROAD AND NEW. 


Cash. Rented. Instalments. Exchanged. 


in good times, and he never considers money paid for 
advertising as wasted even though the returns may not be 
immediate 

The advertisements of the Lauter Company are changed 


A 


oftener than those of any other piano house I know of. 


the 


idea 


A Piano either | 


is more likely to advertise extensively in dull times than | 


| great deal of attention is paid to this part of the business, 
| and the advertising is perfectly systematized. 

The advertisements are of two kinds. Sometimes the 
whole of the ad. is given up to one particular make of 
with a mere mention of the other kinds which are 

At other times the ad. is of a general character, ad- 


pianos, 


sold. 
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PIANOS 
PIANOS 


PIANOS 
PIANOS 


~-DIONYSIUS+- 


587 BROAD STREET 


PIANOS 


PIANOS 


PIANOS 
PIANOS 
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vertising the whole business, and giving the names of the 
| pianos and organs. Once in a while an advertisement ap- 
| pears which merely advertises the Lauter Company as the 
best place to buy pianos without mentioning any particular 
kind. 

The ad. I reproduce is one of this sort. 

I also reproduce the advertisements of two other music 
houses of Newark. 

The one of Dionysius has a very pleasing display, but I 
do not think it has any business-bringing qualities. 
let people know that Dionysius is in business, but I do not 
see how it could draw anybody to his store. 

The same may be said of the advertisement of Mr. Ward 
His space could be used to a great deal better advantage. 


* 
* * 


Here is a very clever ad. from Rockford, II]. 


Ivers & Pond 


Pianos 


Few people have the courage to 
buy a cheap piano after carefully ex- 





amining a really fine one. 

A pretty casing is often designed 
to sell a poor musical instrument. 
The Ivers & Ponp combines beauty 
outside and worth inside 

Among the first-class ones it is 
THE POPULAR PIANO—not low 
priced and inferior, but cheap for its 
superior quality 


J.F. SLU YTER, 
207 So. Main 8t.. 
Rockford, Ill. 











good ad. to leave standing for any length of time, but as 
one of a series of changes it is to be highly commended. 
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Whenever I see an ad. like this one I feel satisfied that one 
of two things is true. Either the piano is o/ of ‘‘ standard 
make,” or the seller is making a mistake. 

I cannot see any good and sufficient reason for not giving 
the name of the piano, particularly in thiscase. If it is one 


A Good Piano 
At a Poor Price. 


71-3 Octave 

Upright of a stand- 

ard make, and, ex- 
cepting for less than 3 


mo ths’ use, PERFE TLY 5 


NEW. Cl ar 2nd resonant in 

tone, easy and eastic in touch 

Beautifu ly finished, it’s all that “ piano 
satisfaction’’ implies This is really a sel- 
dom occur ng opportunity to get a big value 
for little money, 


Henry White, 935 F Street. 


of any of the well-known makes it is worth more than $150 
There is no doubt about that. When there are so many 
‘* fakirs ” selling $800 pianos for $89.67, because they have 
to go to Europe to see a dying relative, I think it is well 
for legitimate dealers to keep as far from ambiguity as 
possible. 


* 
- 


Mr. Van Wickle, of Washington, D. C.,seems to be very 
prolific of ideas. The one which s given to the world in 
this advertisement is, I think,a good one: 


* 





** Look to the pennies; 
the dollars take care of 
themselves.” 


We know that in the average house 
hold there always exists a certain 
amount of loose change left over from 
marketing, shopping, etc., which is 
usually wasted. Toinculcate the habit 
of saving this loose change, so that the 
family may derive some substantial 
benefit from its expenditure, we will 
present every family in Washington, 
upon application, with a handsome 
triple combination savings bank, the 
savings of which are to apply to the 
purchase of one of our beautiful Weaver 
wrgans. The only stipulation we make 
is that the amount saved shall amount 
to at least $5 per month. One our 
representatives will call every month 
unlock your bank and credit you with 
the amount saved during the month 
You will be surprised to know how 
quickly and easily the savings will ac- 
cumulate. Noone will miss the small! 
change usually wasted in “ nothings”’ 
every: month, and almost before one 
realizes it he or she will be in possession 
of the best organ manufactured in 
America to-day. Such an opportunity 
comes rarely, and should be taken ad- 
vantage of promptly. Why not try it 
for a month? The banks are ready 
Drop in for yours to morrow 
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Something About the 
Weaver Organs. 


The celebrated Weaver Organs were 
adopted in March, 1892, by the board of 
schoo] commissioners of baltimore,Md 
after the most severe test, and placed 
in all the public schools of Baltimore in 
preference to all competitors. he 
Weaver Organ is an “honest,”’ care- 
fully built organ that grows better 
with age. 

They are shown in a variety of beau- 
tiful natural wood cases, and range in 
price from $5 up, according to size 
and volume. You can have one by 
simply saving the small change that 
goes for nothing pennies will do it 
Drop in for your bank to-morrow 


* 
* 
* 
* 
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F. G. Smith, 


1225 Pa.ave. ’*Phone 
1216 E Si. 


W.P. VAN WICKLE, MANAGER. 747 
. 











It remains to be seen of course whether it will result in 
the sale of very many organs, but this same thing may be 
said of any untried advertisement. You never can be 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





AHilbemerster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 








Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 




















C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 


§ Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
~ execution; liberal 
conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE for music ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


‘Successors to F FRICKINGER), Established in 1897, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


=—= NASSAU, N. Y. 














Music Engraving | 


2 Houses to apply for | 
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and Printing, 
Lithography and. 
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THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. | 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE, 
TH JULIUS N. BROWN OCoO., WESTERN AGENTS 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 








ie 








“= 
— 


PIANO ORGAN 
SOOMPANYT, 
——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


THE NEEDHAM © lage es NEEDHAM ORCANS 





UNEXCELLED FOR LEAD THE WORLD FOR 


FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 





Office and Warerooms, 36 East {4th St. ¢ 


FOREIGN AQENCIES: 


CHAS, H, PARSONS, Presmert 


jaion Square), WOW York. 


Union Square 


GREAT BRITAIN—Henry Amsrivce,London. ; NEW ZEALAND—Muner & Tuomrson, Chries 
RUSSIA—Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and | church 
arsaw. | INDIA—T. Bzavan & Co., Calcutta. 


AUSTRALIA—Svtrow Bros., Melbourne. 
GERMANY —B6ume & Son, Gera-Reuss. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(FoRMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET.) 


| BRAZIL—F. Ricuarps, Rio Janiero. 
| (For American Agencies address Home Office asabove.) 








y Ui. O'Couor 


Manufacturer 
and Carver ef 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 
IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 
Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended te. 


FACTORY: 


610 & 612 West 36th St 


NEW YORK. 














YOURS 
IF 
You 
PAY 
THE 
PRICE. 


NO 
Exorbitant 
zi PRICE. 
STYLE TRIUMPH—OUR LATEST. 











PEASE PIANO Go., 


316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 


NEW YORK.—— 


No. 46 Jackson Street, 


CHICAGO. 




















Weaver Organ & Piano Co., York, Pa. 
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really sure that the ad. or the scheme will or will not pay 
until you have tried it. Sometimes an ad. which seems to 
possess the strongest pulling power will not sell anything. 
It may be the fault of the financial condition of the com- 
munity, or of any one of half a dozen things. 

This ad. of Mr. Van Wickle’s looks like a good thing. It 
has the merit of novelty without losing dignity. 
the Weaver organ prominently into notice. The 
of the ad. for the organ. 


last part 
by itself is a good ad. 


SHA 


i 
HOT ENOUGH 


the 


Riot) 


b Me 28% 3 


te a eS, 


to stay at home in cool and 


ot at 
Ft Fhe Fae 


to the soothing, melodious 


listen 


tones of a good piano Leave 


violent exertion to those who like 


it. Be cool and comfortable your- 


self and 


IT FUGUE. 


Requires less exertion to play 
piano. No 
You don't 


Pa) Oo OEGT GLE OO 


play 


than any other good 


stiffness in the action 


Oo jump on it to sound the 


And 
Whitcomb Riley’s 


the tones—remind 
‘Illileo,” 
} 


lover said 


JONES & (0., 


Pianos and Organs, 
SMITH STREET. 


It brings | 


| response. 
| uated to all degrees of light and shade. 
|and capable 
breadth, as well as great refinement, and in all respects | 


A 


The Test of Time. 
elie & HAMLIN have just received the 


following letter from Mr. Herman P. Chelius, re- 


cently appointed director of the Boston Conservatory of | 
Mr. Chelius had been the head of the piano de- | 


Music. 
partment of the conservatory for years under the late 
Julius Eichberg, and now succeeds the founder as the 
chief officer, a position he is in every way fitted to occupy. 
July 19, 1894. 
Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company, Boston, 


VWass.: 
GENTLEMEN—I have used your parlor grands fcr several 


| years, from eight to ten hours aday, giving them a wear that 
| was tremendous, 


Despite all, one tuning sufficed for a whole 
year. Conscientiously I can say, from a long experience, 
that the action answers all demands; it is highly sensitive, 
firm and elastic. Whatever the touch employed it receives 


of remarkable sonority. The tone has 


your instruments are equal to any piano before the public. 
I am, yours respectfully, 
HERMAN P. CHELIUvs, 
Director Boston Conservatory of Music. 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 15, 1894 
Messrs. Mason & Hamlin, Bost n, Vass. 

DE AR SIRS It gives me much pleasure that after three 
years’ use and familiarity with the Mason & Hamlin pianos, | regard 
them as among the very foremost of the few really high grade i instru- 

its made in America. The action, quality and equalness of tone 
re admirable. Your improved and patent ed sy stem of stringing, 
which certainly holds the Fs tune remarkably, appears to me 
atly superior to that of al! other first-class makers and is wel 
nvestigation. Very truly yours, 
FERDINAND DEWEY. 


to say 


received by Mason & Hamlin 
ent with Mr. Wm. H. Sher 


The above letter is just 
from Mr. Dewey, who is at pres 
wood at Chautauqua. 


Rehairing Bows. 


BALTIMORE, July 19, 1804. 
Musical 


lly advise me t 


for The Courier 
lyou kin hrough the columns of your journal as 
custom of rehairing violin bows. How often should ¢ 


linary u 


the general 4 


bow be rehaired in or ise and how often when in extraordinary 


the subject 
HENRY TEWES 


re seems to be considerable contention about 
VIOLIN bow should be rehaired as often as 

the hair becomes rough and fuzzy, varying in time ac- 
cording to the amount of use given the bow. The hairs are 
cylindrical in form and hollow, and from constant friction 
on the strings wear through to the hollow space, leaving 
one side of the hair uneven and rough. 

We should say that the hair of a bow would last three 
months with ordinary use ; 
work about a month. 
and have them rehaired often. Adolf 


very closely 





The tone is rich and full, which can be grad- | 
It is sympathetic | 


| over most of the action manufacturers, 


in orchestral or professional | 
The solo artists watch their bows | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| fieeeieica when in this country, sent his bow for rebairing 


every three weeks. 

We would refer Mr. Tewes to an article in this issue on 
‘* Violin Bows,” which is reprinted from the current num. 
ber of the ‘‘ Violin World.” 


Where It Is. 


‘*Presto”’ says that the factory of Decker Brothers is on 128t 
street. When was it moved? I wasunder the impression that it was 
still on the west side of Eighth avenue, between Thirty-fourth 
and Thirty-fifth streets.—Exchange. 

HEN it has been moved after all, has it ? 
We had always supposed that it was on Thirty-fifth 
street, between Eighth and Ninth avenues. If it has been 
moved to Eighth avenue it has been done within the 
last 24 hours. 








Gorgen & Crubb. 

ESSRS. Gorgen & Grubb, action makers, of 

Nassau, N. Y., have something of an advantage 
in that their 
plant is located in a place pretty much all owned by the 
firm. Expenses of running the factory are light ; expenses 
of living light. The employés are satisfied with wages 
thata city mechanic could not live on. Gorgen & Grubb are 
putting the best of material and the best of workmanship 
into their actions. Some excellent reports have been re- 


| ceived by them of the satisfaction they give. 


10 salesman for city trade. Address, 


Box 375, Syracuse, N. Y 


want a first-class piar 


stating record, salary, &c., 


W* 





XxXxXXXXXXXXXXXXXK 
x 
x 4 ft. 9 ins. High x 


is Our Latest Stv.e—OF Imposina 
AND ELEGANT APPEARANCE. 


The 


buyers that it 


first glance convinces 


offers more in 
musical value and artistic re- 
sults than any Piano before 
the trade. 
Unquestionable 
Very 
offered for this and other styles. 


The Claflin Piano Co. 


617-623 West 46th St., 
New York. 


durability 


tempting prices are 
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been granted by Judge Ingrahan 

New York restraining certain per- 
appro 
*‘Hardmar 


ntinue 


having 


our exclu 
applied 


attempting priate 


referred to<z 


NEW YORK. 


PECE ck& CO.., 


FILA RDMAN:, 


Factories: 11th & 12th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts., New York. 
Warerooms: Hardman Hall, Fifth Ave. & 19th St., New York 


CHICAGO. LONDON. 


ately prosecute, tothe full extent of the law, any and all persons buy- 
ing and selling any pianos which may, through their name, conflict 
with the provisions of the said injunction and thereby with our 
exclusive rights, as aforesaid, in the use of the name “ Hardman”’ 
as applied to pianos. We have instructed our attorneys to begin 
such prosecution immediately should occasion require. 


RAAanuracturers. 





MERRILL PIANOS 


165 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 








he best (Gy 2 


. ATENTCA 
Se STAHLand DRAHTWERK ROSLAU © 
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(5 aceon Fichtel 


ASK FOR SAMPLE AND P 
JUDGE BY YOURSELF. SMART AGENTS WANTED. 


gebirge 
ICE-LI 


e Germany. 
T. THEN YOULL 


KBAcn 


Grand, Square and Upright 


~PIANOS.?> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 

strument of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


te Illustrated Catalogue furnished on applica- 
tion. Prices reasonable Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E 23d Street. 
Factory,from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York. 
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Philadel ph ia Paragraphs. which eruretnts in the City of ¢ Brotherly I Love, cpa to | i has therefore been to an extent misspent, since the 


- a greater extent than in any other city of its size in the | only way to reap advantage from advertising of the Blasius 

R. WM. J. STREET, of C. J. Heppe & Son, | East. | kind is tokeepeverlastingly at it. It is an open question 
Philadelphia, has been in New York for several | ail whether the particular style adopted by them—that of 
days, the guest of George Steck & Co. | That the Western pianos are surely coming into the sending out circulars, posters, children’s books, picture 


Mr. Street has arranged some quite important matters | Eastern market when trade opens up again is once more in- | cards, in fact any novelty which caught the eye for the 
concerning the fall business of C. J. Heppe & Son, which | dicated by the establishment of an agency for the‘ Crown” | moment, and left no permanent impression—was one which 
will be of more than ordinary interest to the piano mer- | pianos with Wm. G. Fischer. Mr. Eaton, the enterprising | can be used to advantage in the piano line, but those who 
chants on Chestnut street. Eastern representative of Mr. Geo. P. Bent’s manufactures, | watched the enterprise thought that it would be surely fol- 

+ # # | perfected the arrangement with Mr. Fischer, and Mr. | Jowed up by more substantial methods. Now that it has 

F. A. North & Co., Chestnut street, Philadelphia, have | Fischer is to be congratulated on the acquisition of the | been allowed to ‘ slump” there is no doubt in the mind of 
been clearing out their stock of second-hand square and | 48¢nCcy of an instrument that has been so extensively adver- | anyone who follows the course of such experiments that 
upright pianos by offering them at unusually desirable | tised and that contains so very many good selling qualities. | the same amount of money invested in good newspaper ad- 


prices and terms. x * | vertising would have netted much better and more lasting 
We rather imagine that they are making room for a big The business of the N. Stetson & Co. corporation, while | results. * * * 

stock of the Lester pianos, which in new styles and im- | jt has suffered with the others from the general hard times, | Mr. Harry Coleman, the music publisher and band in- 

proved qualities will be placed in their warerooms early in | has been noticeably good when all things are considered. | strument manufacturer, of 228 North Ninth street, is in 

the fall. “* # | The representation of some of the lines of goods which | Europe. Business takes Mr. Coleman abroad. He expects 


they handle, of cheaper price than the Steinway, could not | 


One of the best informed and most prominent piano h b PREP hI reer 4 th : f 
salesmen on Chestnut street expressed himself to THE | pberge: egscty amalgaees tar pny Mego a Fs 3c eg! Atel 


Musica Courier representative as considering the outlook which these goods are worked by the Philadelphia house | A SHEET MUSIC and book man of fifteen years’ experience with 
fee iiathens axieimate Adiibad has probably never been more conscientiously canvassed | ** one of the largest houses in the country desires position Sep- 
% y 7” , { and looked after | tember 1. A practical stock-keeper a retail salesman of large ex- 
This gentleman has been connected with Piano (Row for Tt are, of ey urse, in Philadelphia. as in every large | P&™e2°® anadept at cataloguing, a general all-around man of energy 
about 12 years and during that time has never known so F sti edie otterd eat ee . P os y 8° | and ability, with best of references. Address ‘*‘ American,” care 
protracted a period of business stagnation. city, constant sales of Steinway pianos, and the fact of | pus Musica COURIER. 
‘* The condition of affairs is something appalling,” said their being sold as freely as they have been again emphasizes | 
this gentleman, ‘and unless there is a speedy settlement | the eXperiences elsewhere, that pianos of the highest price 
of the different important questions which are agitating 


have felt the effects of the depression of trade less than MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS 
the country, there is nothing in the immediate future that those of a price which brings them within the means of the 3 
offers any encouragement, and the year 1894 will be mem- | aaatie ot ne % A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
orable in the history of the piano business of Philadelphia | 
for its lasting depression.” 


to return about September 1. 








The Blasius people, while they have been doing some MANUFACTURED BY 
| trade in the various goods for which they hold representa- 
~— | tion, have not been doing much with the piano which WATERLOO ORGAN co., Waterloo, N.Y. 
Mr. Chas. Bobzin, representing Lyon & Healy, was in| they manufacture. The extensive advertising to which 
Philadelphia last week and returned home with a list of or- | they devoted themselves some months ago has been al-| pg we invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
ders satisfactory to himself, ieee the pov sewer al lowed to fall off and the large amount of money thus ex- we are not represented 








PIANOS. e 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, ..2, 274.%OS...”. 
HAZELTON BROTHERS 


= = “an 
a OE A BOS 


IN EVERY RESPECT. 
a APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*+—> 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 
er emomer- PRESCOTT  [scrrsice 
ee. ee 


Farrand & Votey Organ Co,, cvrssurty axe workmansnp, 
HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES, 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


CONCORD, N. H. 




































































| 1945 Park Avenue, New York. 


B ch : . : 
:e 4th /269 Dearborn Street, Chicago. Detroit, Mich. 


SLULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PYANOS.STRAUCH BROS, 

















FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 31st St., New York. iain 
- Grand, Square and Upright 


R. SINGEWALD, ceamany: 
_— | ae ACTIONS d KEYS. 
MANUFACTURER AND LICENSEE OF an 
22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENU 


Accordyons and Symphonion Music Boxes and E, | N Vek 
i i i LITTLE WEST 121TH STREET CW or 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties, ne ann STREET 
EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUF, WITH PRICES, FREE. 
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Hartford Diamond Polish Co.., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 










OUR BUSINESS— 


PIANO CASES. 


Our Aporess— 


DIAMOND 
DEAR SIRS: 


POLISH 
We find nothing to equal the Diamond 
PHELPS & LYDDON, Rye Polish. Yours truly, 


Cor. All nd Main Sts op , ¥i 
bode. > | Equally gcod for Pianos or Organs, Paper Orcan Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. Worcester, Mass., May 24, 1894. 
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- TERRITORY. 


- 


| of sufficient importance in any one territory to warrant our | 
| 


A Variety of Opinions from All 
Parts of the Country. 


EING desirous of obtaining the opinions of deal- 
ers throughout the country as to the feasibility 


B 


of establishing some general rules or plans of terri- 
torial protection that should apply to all alike, TH! 
MusiIcAL COURIER has addressed the following letter 


to the trade 
NEW YORK, July 5, 1804 

SiR— Will you be kind enongh to send us a reply to the following 

ns for put ation 

e present system of territorial protection, as it is 

called, of to you in your business? 

Amon ous manufacturers you represent are there any 

that have the same system? 

Do you suffer much from the interference of agents in adjacent 


questi 
Do yo 
; 


two 


tory 
Have you any plan to propose that you believe will assist in 
bringing about a uniform system of territorial protection to piano 
and organ men : 
MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY 


Yours, rHE 


The subjoined answers, coming as they do from 
widely different sources, will be read with interest by | 
all thoughtful men in the trade who have given the 
matter attention. 

It appears that there is a universal opinion that 
territorial protection is of benefit to all concerned, 
that there is in some cases dissatisfaction with the 
present methods, while in the majority of cases it is 
stated that interference from outside parties is a dis- 
agreeable feature, and there seems to be no well 
matured plan for asystem which shall be generally 
adopted. 

Manufacturers will do well to give these letters | 
careful consideration. 

CHICAGO, IIL, July 7, 1894. 

At present we are not handling any line of goods 
in our various departments where our territory is confined 
to a certain county, State, or group of States, and are 
therefore not personally interested in the present system 
of territorial protection. ; 

We have for years avoided being confined to any certain 
portion of the country, as our business, being evenly dis- | 
tributed throughout the United States and Canada, is not | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








being tied down to refusing trade outside of that territory ; 
and, after an experience ot eleven years on the road, and 
a combined experience in the music business of twenty-six 
years, the writer does not think there is any plan that 
could be formulated that would absolutely protect each 
agent from the invasion of another agent in his territory. 
as these cases to a limited degree will happen in spite of 
the greatest precaution or the most stringent rules that | 
could be devised by a manufacturer. 
Yours truly, Cuicaco Music Company. 


CHICAGO. July 7, 1894. 

In answer to your letter of the 3rd inst, regarding 
territorial protection would say : 

1. We have found present system of protection in terri- | 
tory a benefit. 

2. So far as we are concerned the same system exists, 
but we are aware that some manufacturers afford better | 
protection than others. 

3. No, we do not suffer much from the interference of 
agents in adjacent territories. 

4. We believe manufacturers should all co-operate and 
agree upon some basis whereby their variousagents through- 
out the country might be afforded uniform and systematic 
protection in their rights of territory, but we further believe 
that the dealers themselves can aid in bringing this about 


by demanding their rights. Yours truly, 
Tue THompson Music Company. 


So 
FRANKLIN, Pa., July 17, 18064. | 
In reply to your inquiry of 10th inst., will state: - | 
1. We are satisfied territorial protection is a blessing to | 
us. Could not do without it. | 
2. We are not posted as to what systems different manu- | 
facturers use. | 
8. No, not much troubled by outside agents. 
4. Well, yes. We think the same grade and class of | 
goods should be sold at about the same price all over. It 
is necessary for all dealers to make a living profit, and 
when one agent sells in another agent’s territory the same 
class of goods handled by the agent holding the territory, 
the agent transgressing should in every case share the 
profit with the owner of the territory (say, pay him one- 
third of the net profit), but in such case there should be no 
cutting prices by either at any time under any circum- 
tances. 
Prices should be maintained by all dealers at a fair proft. 
Yours, =. A. Wirson & Co. 


| 


CHICAGO, July 11, 1894. 
Replying to your favor of the 3d inst. I wish to 
say that in my opinion the only correct system of terri- 
torial protection is that adopted by the Steinway Company. 
Under this system there is no chance for dispute, nor | 
are there any sales lost owing to a lack of spirit or at- 


tention. 
I think that any two men representing the same agency | 


| his success. 


| agent tried to sell a Schubert. 


in adjacent territory shall, if they happen to simultaneous- 
ly work the same customer, without selfishness try and in- 
duce that particular customer to buy the piano introduced 
and divide the profits, giving the agent in whose territory 
the purchaser resides rather the lion's share of the profit. 
The moment one agent pulls one way and the other the 
opposite, neither will benefit should either one be fortunate 
enough to close the deal at all ; aside from this, the manu- 
facturers’ product will be anything but elevated in its 
standing among the piano-buying public. Should any dis- 
pute arise then let the manufacturer settle it. 
Yours, A. H. RINTELMAN, 


Los ANGELES, Cal., July 15, 1894. 

In answer to your questions of June 30 would say : 

1. We do 

. Yes, 

3. No. 

. No. 

We do believe the music trade could be improved and 
made more profitable if the leading dealers at least would 
establish agencies and demand the agents to sell only at a 
stipulated price, and have an agreement among dealers 
which would establish prices and compel dealers to sell 
only at such. A dealer then would sell pianos on their 
merits, and his ability as a salesman aan go far toward 
Every dealer would, we believe, be glad of 
such an arrangement, especially with first and second 
grade instruments. Yours, 


BLANCHARD-FITZGERALD Music Company. 


KOKOMO, Ind., July 9, 1894. 
In answer to questions in your favor of July 5, 


| would say : 


1. Not much. 

2. Each one is different. No two alike. 

3. Always. Someone offering same goods for less money. 
Murdering trade. 

4. I think they need a uniform system as badly as any 
business I know of. My 20 years’ experience teaches 
me this. Music trade needs reorganization badly. Cannot 
THe Musica Courier make, suggest or publish some plan 
by which agents who propose to furnish same kind of goods 
for much less money than they are offered by agent hold- 
ing the territory can be blacklisted some way ? 

for illustration, I put a Mathushek pianoin a house some 
days ago, asking $425. It was the largest size. Another 
Parties would not buy the 





“Eclipse Music Stand Leaf Turner.” 
The only practical Leaf Turner for 
turning sheet music while playing 

tasily placed upon Pianos or 

Organs An absolute necessity 

for musicians. Send for circulars 

Patent applied for.) 

Price, $2.50. 

MUSIC LEAF TURNER CO., 

5 Dey St. & 187 Broapway, 

NEW YORK CITY 





MR. JACOB DOLL 


Announces to the Trade that his new 


Boudoir 


rand 


Piano 


Is READY. 


Factory: Trinity and Southern Boulevard, 


NEW 
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98 FifthAvenue, New York. ) MAIN OFFICES, —— ae = 
262.264 Wabash Ave.Chicago. =" OOQ TREMONT ST FACTORIES, GEORGE.GERARD & HOWARD STREETS. 
’ ‘ ped Men ° (Highland District, Boston, Mass.) 
26.28.30 hap 1 optiancnenan Cab oeess NepPco,BosTON” D THOMAS F. SCANLAN, Proprietor. 
Sis (OU bis re 
PIANOS -TO RENT bytheDayWeek,MonthorYear.  7ELEPHONE 3982. A July 14, 1894 Sf 
FOR SALE on Easy Payments. BOSTON. Ncsen rr Jd 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND PATRONS: 


In the present unsettled condition of our great and 
glorious country it is advisable to take matters coolly and to realize that, 
regardless of the excitement which has prevailed, business must soon revive and 
regain its equilibrium. The present is the time to carefully consider and 
make plans for the Fall campaign. We are making extensive alterations to our 
Boston Retail Warehouse, and when completed will without question have the 
largest and best equipped Piano Warehouse in America. We make this announce- 
ment at the present time simply to assure our friends and patrons that we 
have every confidence in the future and continuing prosperity of this country, 
and shall endeavor to win continuing success in the future as in the past by 
deserving it. The high standing and popularity of the NEW ENGLAND PIANOS is 
an established fact. In addition to our Retail Warerooms at Boston, New York 
and Chicago, our Pianos are represented by leading houses in many of the 
largest cities in this country Where we are rot already represented we shall 
be pleased to still further extend our business, and shall take pleasure in 
corresponding with responsible dealers, feeling assured that a sample order 
will lead to a continuing and increasing business and prove to mutual 
advantage. It will pay you to investigate the NEW ENGLAND PIANOS, and to 
realize ‘that the manufacture and sale of over sixty thousand NEW ENGLAND 
PIANOS is the best testimonial which any manufacturer can offer and is an 


index of public opinion. 
Most respectfully, 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO COMPANY. 
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hubert. He (the agent) avowed to them he would fur- 

nish the 
What can the trade do with that kind of an agent? 

Respectfully, J. A. Brapoy 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., July 9, 1804 

it hand regarding the system of territorial 

Will say that we have no trouble in this repect, 

Yours truly, 


Yo 
protection 
as factories protect us 

W. Bryant & Co 


PRINCEVILLE, Ill , July 9, 1894 
In answer to questions in your favor of July 5, will 


am not interfered with 
Yours, F. E. Prouty. 
ATHENS, Ga., July 5, 1894 
ig to your favor of July 2. In answer 
ur questions we would say 
Yes, as far as it concerns the manufacturers we repre- 


to 


Yes 
No 


‘oO 


Hase.ton & Dozier. 


NEW YORK, July 1, 1894. 

Referring to your favor of June 28. In answer to 
questions we would say 

1. Yes 

2. They aim to have 

3. Not extensively 

4. Have bounds well defined ; 
damages charged to infringer 
plan Yours, 


instructed ; 
no better 
& SAXE. 


agents well 
We know 
EsTey 


ol 


RT WORTH, 1S04 
Answering j June 28, will say that we find 
the present system of territorial protection a benefit to our 


rex., July 3, 


ours of 


business 

We find that our manufacturers are always ready to pro- 
tect us from invasion of our territory by anyone else hand- 
ling the same line of goods. We do not suffer much from 
interference from agents in our territory, for the reason 
that we control the entire State of Texas on most all of the 
instruments that we handle, and do not make it a rule to 
push the sale of any instruments where we do not get that 
amount of territory 

We do not believe that there is any change that can be 
proposed that will materially improve the existing plans. 
The greatest improvement that can be made in the music 
business, is to teach salesmen to sell goods in such a way 
that when the paper matures it will be paid with a reason- 
able degree of promptness. 

We believe all manufacturers are willing to protect the 


1 « 


d that will work hard in the sale of goods and actually 


ealer 


same style for $250—less than I could buy it. | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


transact businessina business manner. It isthe fellow that 
rolls up his sleeves and works hard every day that makes the 


|money. Yourstruly, Coriins & ArMsTRONG Company. 


ELKHART, Ind., July 9, 1894 
Yours received, and will say that I find protection 
O. K. 1 don't see any difference in their rules. 
I have no plan I could suggest any better, as they all 
seem to try to do what is right. Respectfully, 
W. B. Vanper.ip. 


GREENSBURG, IIL, July 9, 1894. 

In answer to your questions in favor of July 7, 
would say 

1. Yes. 

2. About the same. 

3. Not much. 

4. No better plan to propose. Yours, 

J. S. Tnorr. 


KEITHSBURG, IIL, July 10, 1894. 

Your kind letter having date of July 5, came duly 
tohand. Was glad to welcome such a letter. 

In reply to it will say. 

1. That I find the present system of protection of no 
special benefit in my locality. 

2. The various manufacturers seem to have their own 
special system of protection and do not seem to be a unit 
on the vital points. 

3. We, the retail trade, suffer much from the interference 
of agents.in adjacent territory, which makes small profits 
and takes away interest on both sides. 

4. My idea or plan of protection that I think would most 
assist in bringing about a uniform protection is: That the 
manufacturers and wholesale dealers stop selling direct to 
the consumer, and confine the business more to the estab- 
lished agent who devotes his whole time, experience and 
money to their interests. Sell only to good, honest and 
reliable dealers, and don't place agents too close and you 
have the whole thing in a nutshell. 

Trusting some good form may soon be brought about, and 
that I have complied with your wishes, I remain, with kind 
regards, Yours truly, Ciype H. VENABLE. 


AMERICUS, Ga., July 6, 1894 

Referring to your favor of 2d inst. Answer to 
questions 

1. In some instances we do, but generally speaking we 
do not 
Don't know that there is. 
We do 

4. We have, and itisthis. Whenever a house or indi- 
vidual secures the agency for a piano or organ, the manu- 
facturer should require a written contract from said agent 
that he would not, under any circumstances, enter the ter- 
ritory of another agent for the same instrument, and when 
written to for prices by someone living in the territory of 
another agent they should not quote prices $1 below what 


9 
” 
». 


they ask for the instrument in their wareroom, and when- 
ever it is proven that they have violated their contract the 
manufacturer should be under contract with all his agents 
to withdraw the agency from such person or firm. 

If this plan could be carried out literally, we believe the 
very best results would come therefrom to both manu- 
facturer and dealer, without working any hardship or in- 
justice upon the public. Yours truly, 

James FRICKER & BROTHER 

P. S.—We are in the jewelry as well as the piano and 
organ business, and the Waterbury Watch Company re- 
quire a contract from every jeweler who handles their 
goods that he will not sell same below prices fixed by the 
company ; hence, wherever you go you will find the price 
of the ‘‘ Waterbury” the same. Now if such a plan can be 
worked on watches, why can’t the one we have suggested 
be carried out in the piano and organ business. 

J. Fricker & BroTHEr. 


GREENFIELD, Mass, July 11, 1804 

Yours received this a. M., and would say in regard 
to answering questions, | shall have to give you item for 
your columns instead, saying Mr. Lamb sailed for Europe 
July 3o0n a pepe: trip, having in the last 30 years con- 
tined himself so strictly to business that I think he deserves 
the trip he has taken. 

The music business has been very good indeed, consider- 
ing the times. I am sorry I cannot answer questions as 
you inclosed, but hardly feel able to do so, but am sure 
Mr. Lamb would if he was home. 

Wishing you much success, I remain, yours, 

Miss Grace Louise Lams, 
for J. H. Lamb. 


AUGUSTA, Ga., July 5, 1804 


Your letter of inquiry of the 3d inst. to hand and 
noted. In reply will say that in answer to your first 
question will say that the system used by houses whose 
goods we handle gives us satisfaction ai present, so far as 
protection is concerned. 

The only trouble on this particular line that we have is, 
we are not able to get sufficient amount of territory 
assigned. It seems to be the disposition of most manufac- 
turers to crowd territory too much. 

In answer to your second question will say that there are 
no two who have exactly the same system. 

In answer to your third inquiry will say that at present 
we suffer but little with the interference of agents in adja- 
cent territory. Some time ago we had considerable trouble 
along this line, but we insisted upon territorial lines being 
drawn and each and every agent required to remain within 
the limit of his territory. 

In answer to your fourth question will say that we have 
just intimated what we think to be the best plan, and would 
be glad to see this plan uniform, and that is, to have terri- 
torial lines drawn and each dealer required to sell within 
that territory and not to cross that line without the permis- 
sion of dealer or agent in the adjoining territory ; and in 
the event that they should violate this request to require a 
forfeit ; and in the failure of a forfeit being paid to decline 





$. G. Smith's Case Factory, Leominster, Mass. 
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INSAS CITY, 
MILWAUKEE, 
CHIGAGO. 


se GOOd Hgents Wanted. 


New York Warerooms : 


95 Fifth Avenue, corner 17th St. 
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§. G. Smith Bradbury Piano Factory, 


Corner Raymond and Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, W. Y. 


Wames of Famous Purchasers of Bradbury Pianos. 


General U.S. Grant, Late President of the U.S 
Rutherford B. Hayes, Late President of the U.S 
Chester A. Arthur, Late President of the VU. S. 
Benjamin Harrison, Ex-President of the VU. S. 
Levi P. Morton, Ex-Vice President of the VU. S. 
William Windom, Late Secretary of the Treasury. 


Benjamin F. Tracy, Ex-Secretary of the Navy. 

John W. Noble, Ex-Secretary of the Interior. 

John Wanamaker, Ex-Postmaster General of the U.S. 
David D. Porter, Late Admiral of the Navy. 

Major General O. O. Howard, U.S. Army. 

Senor Felix C. C. Zegarra, Minister from Peru, S. A, 


Hon. J. N. Dolph, U. S. Senator from Oregon. 

Hon. A. H. Colquitt, U. S. Senator from Georgia. 
Hon. G. A. Pierce, U. S. Senator from North Dakota. 
Hon. W. B. Bate, UV. S, Senator from Tennessee. 
Hon. James McMillan, U.S.Senator from Pennsylvania 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed, Ex-Speaker House of Represen’s 


Aso Used by WU. FS. Senators, Blembers of Congress, Foreign Blinisters and Washington's lite, 














shipping that agent any more goods. 


time before the very best dealers of the country would 


handle the goods from manufacturers who would protect 
7 Any questions you may wish to ask us 
on this or on any other line at any time we will take great 


them in territory. 


pleasure in giving you any information we can. 
Yours.truly, Tuomas & BARTON. 


SENECA, IIL, July 9, 1304. 
In answer to yours of the 5th inst. will say that I 
think territorial protection is a good thing. 
dency to keep up prices and draw trade a longer distance, 
as any manufacturer of any note is always ready to give an 
ayent at least one county, so he has plenty of territory of 
his own without going into his neighbor's. 


I do not suffer any by other agents coming into my ter- | 


ritory, as I make prices so low on quality of goods that I 
always sell the goods. 

The system of protection is about the same with the 
manufacturers I represent. I have made a specialty of the 
Emerson piano, and Lehr seven octave piano style organ, 
which has no equal on earth for the last ten years. 

Yours respectfully, F, H. Peecuin. 
CHICAGO, July 7, 1894. 

Replying to letter of July 3 and list of questions, 
would say : 

1. We never knew that there existed any ‘‘ system” of 
territorial protection. 

2. In the manner in which we conduct our business that 
question never arises. 


3. We handle our own manufacture and only what other | 


we can have the entire control of. 

4. In answer to your last question will say the only sys- 
tem of absolute protection is the one we have adopted. 
Make your own piano or else get a good first-class piano 
that will do credit to one’s reputation, and put your own 
brand on it, and guarantee it and stand back of it by giving 
it an unlimited guarantee. Yours, SAFForD & Sons. 





JACKSONVILLE, Fla., July 6, 18. 

Replying to your inquiries of 2d inst: 

1. Unquestionably so. 
be a burden. Anarchy would run riot, and our silver- 
tongued eloquence and catchy advertisements would be ap- 
propriated by the other fellow who is bankrupt in these 
essentials of the piano trade. 

2. There can be but one system of territorial protection, 
and that is the one promised by all manufacturers when 
they first solicit your trade, viz.: ‘‘ Absolute protection” 
and ‘‘ We will decline to sell to any dealer who invades 
vour territory.” This one system all honest manufacturers 
have, with us, carried out in letter and spirit. 

3. We have never suffered interference but from one 
firm, and that for a short time, as said firm ‘‘ went up the 
spout,” leaving their creditors to ‘‘ hold the bag,” although 
they were indorsed by a big Baltimore house in their dis- 
honest interference. We control Florida for any instru- 
ments we represent, and as our Georgia neighbors are hon- 
est we are supremely happy. It may be appropriate to 


If all manufacturers 
would adopt this plan we think it would be only a short 


It has the ten- 


Without it our business life would | 


| terference in our territory of outside agencies in the pianos 


| 
| here state the position of said Baltimore house anent pro- 
tection. 
pianos after they had shipped them, could give no protec- 
tion ; might refuse to sell to the other house, but could not 
afford to do so, as they sold more pianos than we did. 
| paid for ours ; the other house didn’t pay for theirs. 
4. We have no plan to propose other than that already 
supposed to be in existence, to wit: Manufacturers must 
deal honestly with their dealers, and the dealers must be 
| fair and honest in return, not demanding that the earth be 
| fenced in forthem. Working together on this broad prin- 
ciple there cannot be other than perfect harmony all along 
the line. Tue A. B. Camppett Company. 


NEW ORLEANS, July 2, 1894. 

Answering your favor of the 28th ultimo, we beg to 
Say that we will take the questions separately, beginning 
with number one : 

1. The system of territorial protection has been of course 
a benefit to us. 

2. Most of the manufacturers with whom we deal have 
the same territorial system of protection to agents. 

3. As far as we know only in a very few isolated cases. 

4. We think that all reputable houses have certain terri- 
tories described, and protected by them to their agents. 


| We know of no other plan than strict protection from the 


hands of the manufacturers. 
Yours respectfully, 
L. GRUNEWALD Company, Lip. 





ATLANTA, Ga., July 5, 1894. 

In reply to your favor making inquiry as to our 
impressions concerning the trade uses of the custom of 
territorial rights, we reply to your first question as to 
whether we find the present system of territorial protec- 
tion of benefit tous. We answer that it is fairly satisfactory. 
The manufacturers we represent seem to P worgens our 
rights and afford to us protection from outsiders, and we 
intend to do with others as we would be done by. 

In reply to the second question, we do not find the manu- 
facturers agreed upon any one system. 

To the third question, we do not suffer much from tres- 
pass of other agentsrepresenting same line of pianos. 

We answer the fourth question that we have matured no 
plan to make better the courtesies of dealers to each other 
in respecting each other's rights. Our neighbors seem to 
have a good opinion of our Company and we are sure we 
esteem them highly. Yours truly, 

Puittips & Crew Company. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., 


Yours of June 28 at hand. 
1. We do find territorial protection of some advantage 


June 29, 1894. 


|on such pianos as Steinway and Chickering, but not very 


much benefit on pianos in general. 

2. There is no system that we know of except Steinway’s, 
and that works only because dealers are afraid of losing 
the agency. 

3. We have not had very much to complain of in the in- 


They wrote us that they had no control over | 
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we sell. We have had a few Chickerings and also a few 
Steinways shipped in from Boston and Albany, &c. 

4. We do not think there is any plan that can be en- 
forced. It is for the interest of the dealers to be square ‘in 
the matter of territory, and when they learn this fact they 
will be square, and not till then. We know this to bea 
fact, as we have always had a full understanding wit! 
Denton, Cottier & Daniels, of Buffalo, and it has on several 
occasions enabled us and them to get regular prices on 
Steinway sales. Very truly yours, 

J. W. Martin & Brovuer. 


OTTAWA, IIL, Juby 7, 1804 
In reply to the questions in yours of July 5, would 
say in answer : 

1. That the present system of protection is not satisfac- 
tory with some of the houses. 

2. That houses differ in their methods. 

3. That if houses would refuse sewing machine agents 
their goods and stick to legitimate houses who deal ex- 
clusively in musical goods, there would be less interference. 
Some houses are so anxious to have their goods repre- 
sented, that they will give even shoemakers their goods to 
sell and on commission ; and if they can make $5 on a sale 
they think they make money. 

4. That a concerted plan would be a good one, but how 
to reach it is hard to tell. But selling goods to first rate 
music dealers and exclusive ones in that trade would be a 
good move, and also to stop appointing agents in every 
little hamlet in the country where agents come in such close 
contact with each other, thereby often running into each 
other's territory without really intending to do so. Yours 
truly, Simon & Co 


SALEM,-Lil., July 9, 1894. 

Yours of the 5th inst. received, and as you are de- 
sirous of an answer will endeavor to answer what few 
questions you have asked. 

1. Idonot. Piano and organ houses are not as particu- 
lar as I think they should be. They pay more attention to 
sales than to the protection of territory. 

2. I know nothing about their systems. Usually buy 
outright, and am told at the time will be protected in ter- 
ritory. 

3. Not with the four manufacturers I now represent, but 
with others, and gave one of them up on that account. 

4. I suppose their present system is all right, or it would 
be if it was strictly adhered to, but think I can make a sug- 
gestion that if adopted by piano and organ manufacturers 
and jobbers, would be beneficial to them and to some of 
their agents. 

If they would be more careful in appointing agents, and 
endeavor to get more honorable and truthful men to handle 
their instruments, and not so many of the other stripe, 
‘twould be better for all concerned. I know agents who 
will say anything to make a sale, and now a customer is 
afraid to buy of anybody for fear of being swindled. They 
know of others who have been swindled and badly beaten 
by taking the word of a dishonest agent, and the time is 
near at hand when I think another class of agents must 
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54 
be introduced to increase the sale of musical instruments. 
Don't understand me as condemning agents generally, 
but those of the above mentioned character, and they can 
almost any territory 

Very respectfully, iy 


be found in 


PAceE. 
WISs., July 14, 1894 


MILWAUKEE : 
your favor of 


uestions contained in 


James B. BRADFORD. 


BELFAST, Me., July 14, 1894. — 
In answer to questions contained in your favor of 
July 10 
ee 


NO 


Yours, Mears & PITCHER. 
DULUTH, Minn., July 13, 1894. 
Replying to your favor of the 9th inst. would say 
that we are satisfied with the territorial protection as long 
as other agents do not interefere. We have no trouble in 
section of the country, and have no other plan we could 
Yours, Pirkey & Hatt Music Company. 


oul 


offer 


CHILLICOTHE, Mo., July 13, 18%. — 

Replying to questions contained in your favor of 
July 10 

3. Yes 

4. Yes—n Yours, 


S. A. STONE. 


»—may be ; I don't know. 


NEW ORLEANS, La 
Answering your questions 
1. Yes, manufacturers that I deal with protect me well 
in my territory 
2. Yes. 
3. Yes 


4. No 


July 13, 1894 


Yours PuHiLip WERLEIN, 


LEXINGTON, Ky., 

In reply to your questions : 

1. Yes, we think it is a protection to the dealer, espe- 
cially where it is observed. 

2. Yes, we think they use about the same plan. 

8. No, we have had no serious interference. 

4. No, we do not know of anything better. In many 
cases we suppose there are agents who have considerable 
trouble along this line, but we have not. 

Respectfully, Tue Miiwarp Company. 
CHILLICOTHE, Mo., | 

In answer to your questions will say to No. 1, that I 
derive quite a benefit from my territorial protection, so long 
as all goes well between the manufacturer and myself. But 
when from any cause we have any business differences, then 
the manufacturers try to force me tocome totheir terms by 
threatening to give the territory that I have been working 
to a competitor, and in some instances they have not only 
threatened, but have done it. This is proper for manufac- 
turers to do when the dealer is handling the goods on con- 
signment. But it is not right when the dealer buys the 
goods outright, as I do, and has stock on hand with his 
money invested, unless the manufacturer buys back all of 
the stock on hand before selling or consigning to another 
dealer 

Manufacturers and jobbers make a practice of this too 
much, I think, and it tends to makea dealer afraid to take 
hold of any one manufacturer’s goods and push them. It 
makes the dealer who buys his goods outright and pays for 
them afraid to stock up very heavy or to talk too hard for 
any one make of goods. 

It creates a distrust lest he may come in competition with 
the very piano, organ or sewing machine that he hassworn 
by for years, simply by not being dictated to by the manu- 
facturer or jobber as to how he must run his business and 


July 13, 1894 


July 13, 1894 


when he must buy, and what he must buy and how much he 
must pay, and when he must sell and to whom he must sell ; 
what price he must get and on what terms, &c., &c., 
down to whether he may go a-fishing or not. 

When youare buying your first bill you have it all your 
own way—prices, terms, territory and style and finish of 
goods, 

I am speaking of goods that have never been introduced 


in your territory, and are unknown to the public in your | 


territory. 


You buy six or a dozen organs or one or two pianos, pay 
for them, and get out and hustle to sell them ; you have | 


bought them at a low figure and you see good money in 
handling them. You push the sale of them, you put flam- 
ing notices in all the papers. You sell them to prominent 
citizens in your territory, you make notice of the sales in 
your papers, giving name of buyer and instrument sold. 
You create a talk about the goods. Your neighbor com- 
petitors hear their customers talking about the fine piano 
of such a make (name probable new to your competitor); your 
competitor laughs at the idea of their thinking of buying 
any make that he has never heard of, but you keep on 
blowing and shouting this new piano, and you buy four, 
six, eight, ten, or a dozen and carry in stock. 

Mind you, when you bought the first bill your territory 
was unlimited, you had all the northern and western part 
of the State. Well, you keep on buying, blowing and sell- 
ing ; you come in competition with your competitors that 
never saw or heard of the piano you are selling. They get 
a chance to see the piano. When they go to take their Old 
Reliable away where you have knocked them out then they 
write tothe manufacturer for catalogue and prices. The 
manufacturer looks them up, locates them in some town in 
your territory 25 to 50 miles from you (say, 25 miles), then 
he looks at your account. Your last order was for 12 pianos 
eight weeks ago. Now you had four out on trial when you 
ordered the 12, and in eight weeks you have sold 8 pianos, 
but it is getting late in the season and you don’t order 
more, as you have 8 on hand yet. Well, the manufacturer 
looks at your account, sees you have not ordered any goods 
for two months, and don’t owe him a dollar, so he says: 
‘* T'll stir old Stone up ;” so he writes a letter asking how 


is trade, and if he may not expect an order soon for more | 


goods ; tells you of the demand he has from other dealers, 
and casually tells you of some inquiry from other dealers 
in your territory for prices and territory on the piano. 

You answer back and state what you are doing, but that 
you are not just ready to place aauther order, as you have 
six or eight in stock and the season is late. 
turer receives your letter and also one from another com- 
petitor that you have done up asking for prices. The 
manufacturer looks this second dealer up and finds him 
O. K. and about 50 miles from you. He sits down and 


modestly asks permission to withdraw a part of your terri- | 


tory, just one or two counties, leaving, as he states, forty 
counties for you to work in. You say ‘‘No!” he says 
* Yes!” and you get into a wrangle and quit. He rushes 
in his man and sells to your competitors, north, south, east 
and west of you, and to one in your own town. You have 
four or five pianos on hand. You have sold 100 to 300 and 
can’t go back on them, for you swore by them when you 
made the sales, and if you open your mouth except to 
recommend them you have the 100 to 300 you have sold to 
go square back on you. 

Your competitors on every side of you have the very 
piano that you took hold of unknown to them and the pub- 
lic in your vicinity ; but which you have by your push and 
advertising brought to the front so prominently that every- 
body quotes it when they talk of buying a piano. (I say 
piano, but what I have said applies to organs and sewing 
machines just as well.) 
been unknown except for your effort. You created the de- 
mand for it and should have the benefit. I have run my 
illustration out quite at length on the subjectof territory, as 
that is the question ‘* before the house ” for discussion. 

I might make other illustrations, such as manufacturers 
trying to advance prices after you had the goods well estab- 
lished, changing terms, &c., and many things that a busi- 
ness man who buys and pays for his goods will not stand ; 
and I might say before I close that the very things I have 
illustrated above is the very cause of so many dealers 
handling stencil goods, a subject that there is room for 
some articles of interest to the trade to be written on. 


The manufac- | 


Now, this piano would have still” 


But before 1 attempt more I will await the criticism or a 


proval of the trade on this my first article for the trade 
press, and without taking, up No, 2 further than to say no, 
and to No. 3 yes, and to No. 4 yes—no—I think so—I don't 
know, do you? or does anyone else? I rest and remain 
Respectfully yours, 
A. S. STONE. 
P, S.—If you want more say so. 


MADISON, Wis., July 12, 1804, 

I have found territorial protection a sine qua non. 
I should absolutely refuse to handle the pianos of a manu- 
facturer who did not afford me protection. I have always 
exacted it, and before I had been a twelvemonth in the 
business I was conceded $250 profits on sales made in my 
territory by a roadman from the house with which I was ex- 
tensively dealing. I submit that it is but even-handed jus- 
tice that the dealer who advertises and talks early and late, 
in and out of season, for a pianoin a certain territory, and 
becomes thoroughly identified with the instrument, is en- 
titled to all inquiries concerning such piano which may 
from time to time be forwarded to headquarters from his 
section. Heis also in my judgment entitled to all profit 
over and above his wholesale rates on sales made in his 
territory. I have always held factories with which I have 
extensively dealt toa rigid accountability, and I am happy 
to add I have almost without exception been fairly and 
liberally dealt with. So far as I am aware I am honorably 
treated in this direction to-day, and I shall sever con- 
nections with the firm which sees fit to pursue different 
tactics, so far as I am individually concerned. Your 
question No. 4 would be answered by my first statement— 
that the dealer if he be worthy of being recognized as such 
and be permitted to advertise himself as the agent, par- 


| ticularly the ‘‘Sole Agent” in a certain territory for the 


sale of a certain piano, should receive every dollar over his 
recorded wholesale price on every instrument sold in said 
territory, the lines of which should be definitely drawn, un- 
deviatingly ‘‘remembered” and unswervingly adhered to 
(A mutually constructed map is a good thing.) 

Until pianos are sold with the name board blank (in 
which case perhaps they would ‘‘ grade” themselves) or 
until such time as they are sold like New Orleans molasses, 
instead of on seven year instalment contracts, the system 
of protection to legitimate agents in accurately delineated 
districts must obtain. 

The dealer cannot exist, cannot build up a trade without 
protection from the factory, and the factory cannot exist 
without the dealer—a dealer—only one dealer—in one field. 
Our interests are mutual and identical. 


Respectfully, W. W. Warner. 
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i wim MARTIN GUIT ARS ne OL a 


1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1893. 
Ig NO CONNEOTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #1 

















For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. DE La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 
only here in the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Etc. 


Everyone is tnitine 1 f the good season it is going to be—the busy money making season. The 
owlers will have to change their busi siness and returning confidence will scon set things ri i + 
yuntry is too big and its interests to strong to be permanently disabled. We come to this conclusion 
k and t the re sult is a bigger output of 


Tu J we =. We mean to keep on growing—tariff or no tariff. The c eaditions favor a steadily ine reasing tr 


Our Drums are the best on the market and the tendency is t make them better anc charge less “if 


Factory and Office: 5 Wareroom : possible. We are wide awake in your interests, and ne ‘thing we can say will so fully indcrse that fact 
| as the Drums themselves. SEND FOR PRICE 


469-161 E. 126th St., New York. 115-117 E. 14th St., New York Saaiees New PREMIER DRUM Inceads Them All. 


aumiaemnentinaies DRUM WORKS, 


The Banjo That Leads Them All J s+: 923 Locust STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
FRANK B, CONVERSE SOLID ARM. + EXCELSIOR VIOLINS, 


Violas, ’Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. 
What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 


CELS 
Highest Grade Instruments, ~~ % 
By First-C.iass Artists Onty. A f: 
Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. S 6) 3) 
AN 2x9 


Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark. 














'* The Converse Banjothat Iam now using ‘“‘A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- 
every night tells its own story clear back to| manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 
ihe box office.” BILLY CARTER. Con. Boye 


‘uopepoyjddy uo poy eq of 


“M@TO9 AI ISIT GRsV ULSAN 


“IT have not found its equal for brilliancy, ‘* They possess a beautiful tone and are 
Agencies for several States still open. 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (SAXONY). 


richness and [fullness of tone.” second to none.” 
BILLY ARLINGTON. OKLAHOMA BILL, 


Glasgow Branch: 21 East Howard St. 





Lendon Branch: 87 Jewin Crescent, E.C. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, Wo, 139 Fith rene, New York iy. | ‘ METCALF 
JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


rirst.crass actions PIAND = 


FoR UPRIGHT FIAWOCS, 


FORT LEE, ‘ NEW JERSEY. TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., grap aNp UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEw TORZ. 


at aA EAST & 8 


HAA ADD OA DAA ADA IA AAA AAA AAI 








MANUFACTURED BY 


The Brockport Piano Mfg. Co., F 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 





pobre rboand bb oh bd, oh abe 








HAI IIIA I AIHA SEA AAA ASS SISSI SSDI IE 
Pee ae ee Tere tee eee ee 














The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





seninaiite: pee: IVORYTON, CONN. {75 £177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 








FOSTER PIANOS “3 ncw'vonx, __ AGTIONS. 


FOSTER & CO., Rochester, N. Y. DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


G. CHEVREL, LEMUR tim‘: ORGAN 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


Goup Mxpat, Panis ExrosiTion, 1889. | THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the - 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. |... oid chan allother makescombined. THE LEHR 1S THE STANDARD, 


PARIS, FRANCBD. 
Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 














SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO, Aeco*s4o* United Starcs.and Canada, 26 WARREN ST., NEW YORK. ‘Ex. LEHR c& CO., Easton, Pa. 
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ERNEST GABLER & BROTHERS GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





: patent “metallic acti n frame, cast in one pie e, “patent ed ies, 1 
- — ESTABLISHED 1854. March, 1878, which has caused them to be pronounced by competent j 
x » l« . € Rp Oe oe oO. 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 


PIANO HARDW ARE. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


BROWN & PATTERSON, ee WICKHAM, CHAPMAN& CO., 
| 











ALL RELIABLE DEALERS SELL 


Our No. 510 Stool. 
PERRIN EST TIS 

Because it has a hardwood seat, highly 

WHY? polished, brass claw feet, and is the 


neatest and best Stool ever offered for 


MARCY AVENUE AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


TUustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 











the money. 
THE CHAS. PARKER CoO., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 











Send for Catalogue, 





The Mechanical Piano. ORGAN PIPES. 


Just as well adapted for playing asany piano 

ee ee Wood and Metal. . . . Flue and Reed. . . . ~ Voice or Unvoiced. 
The Mechanica) Piano is played upon in the . > y 4 ~ 5 44 
:ustomary manner. It also enables those who Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 
custom: 1anner. It also enables tho ) 


know nothing of pisno playing to perform PIPH ORGAN MATERIALS. 








ouss le ? jec P > " . } 
thousands of music pieces of any length or Keys, Pec Action Parts, Wires. &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
description. and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable musc sheets. In all respects | SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, READING, MASS. 


the best. Patented in all countries 





Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893, 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


if ‘ 8 Poarth ve New York, 


Agen * — States for 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


Successor to S. M. Grob & Co.), 
Leipzig, Germany. 


JARDINE & Son, Music Dealers! 


ORGAN BUILDERS, Have you ever tried to sell the 





















“Co o” Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments thade 
6 7 ’ Coleman Insulator ? Mi » the e¢ E 
818 &820 East 39th St. New York Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
. 3 on If not, it will pay you to investi- | pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
LIST OF mn UR LARGEST gate. They ave the best and| country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application 
GRAND ORGANS, cheapest in the market. When Musical Merchandise Rett ac howe wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments 
placed under the casters of the | Everything is im 1po rted anc irchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
piano or organ gives to the in- | finest quality only. My Inst ruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable 
Strument a full, rich tone and Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
saves the carpet. This simple | Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Vielas and ‘Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
but effective device is meeting | Schaeffer), Reed Instruments; CuAs. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 
with pronounced success among 
musicians and others. Testi- 








monials in favor of this Insulator 


pg CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


GB” Ayllested, Dr. Ziegfeld, 
2" and hosts of others. MANUFACTURERS OF 


CONNOR re PIANO VARNISsHFT Ess 
PIANOS. AW&ux Broonurn, N.S. 


134th Street and Southern | 215 Wabash ‘ana. ta CHICAGO. Zanzibar Varnishes a Speciality. 


Boulevard, | 
NEV TORK. New and Interesting. 
| GLORIOSA, 


New, Improved, Guaranteed 


ee BOX, 





burgh R C 


























Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. §@9™ Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 


JAMES BELLAE’S SONS, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 











)cents. Cash 


J.C. ECKARDT, 
4 9% Tobingen Str., 
S Stuttgart, Germany 


ESTABLISHED 1856 | 
DAVID H. SCHMIDT, Pio Scales, Designs, Drawings 


(Successor to Scumipt & Co.) 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. | 








on hand and made to order. Regulating and 


FELT COVERER OF PIANOFORTE HAMMERS, HASEINGS @ SON, 


Experts in Piane Construction (over 30 years’ 


312-314 East 22d Street, experience), 
NEW YORK, 39 W. 125th Street, NEW YORK. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


1 component 





Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make al 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman pats LONDON, 








EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURQ, QERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City 


PlanoC ase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite r2oth Street, New York City. 





WISSNER 


GRAND++++ 


AND 


«+**UPRIGHT 


PIANGFORTES 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





BRIGGS PIANOS 


BoOsTonl. 


FIRST «.« 
gp FIRST os. 
FIRS 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 





ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


AWARD 


Card No. 8,117. 


\ World’s Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 





EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 
HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 


great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


COVERED Wits FINE HAIR. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


covering 
machine. 

K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 

G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


READS : 








Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
@ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 
7" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


ged 
y 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 


215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





STARR, PIANOS. 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 


126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 





